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CHAPTER   I. 

Introductory. 

§  1.  Dominions  of  Rome,  133  B.C.— §  2.  The  Govemin;::  Class. 
— §  3.  Tlic  Senate  :  Its  Relations  to  the  Magistrates  and  the  Popular 
Asscmhlies. — §  4.  Spheraof  the  Senate's  Activity. — §  5.  The  Ma^ris- 
tratcs :  The  Ultimate  Decree:  The  Lex  Villia  Annalis. — §  G.  The 
Popular  As.semblics. — §  7.  The  Decay  of  the  Farmers. — §  8.  The 
Aper  Tuhlicus  and  Aj^rrarian  Laws. — §  0.  The  Latifundia  and  Slave 
Labour. — $  10.  The  Growth  of  the  City  Rabble  :  Ludi :  Frumentationes. 
— §  II.  The  Army. — §  12.  Rome  and  her  Subjects. — ij  13.  Citizens  : 
Citizen  Colonies. — §  14.  The  Passive  Citizens. — §  15.  Tlie  Nomen 
Latinum. — §  16.  Socii. — §  17.  Grievances  of  the  Italians. — §  18.  The 
Provinces  :  Various  Classes  of  Towns. — §  l',>.  Policy  of  Rome  towards 
the  Provinces. — §  20.  The  Governor.— §  21.  The  Publicani  and 
Ncgotiatores. — §  22.  Condition  of  the  Provinces. — §  23.  Summary. 

§  1.  The  year  133  d.c.  is  momoraMo  by  roasoii  of  the 
Dominions  of  fact  that  with  it  couuiieiicos  tlie  .series  of 
Rome,  133  B.C.  j^^^^j^g  iij)on  the  Senate  which  uhiuiately  led 
to  tlie  ovorthrow  of  that  oHgarchical  Ixxly.  But  tlioiigh 
the  popular  party,  in  alHance  with  powerful  army  leaders, 
succeednl,  a  century  later,  in  its  aim,  it  reaj^d  little  }x)litical 
advantage  from  the  overthrow  of  its  enemy.  The  oligarchy 
f»*ll  indeed,  hut  the  result  was  the  despotism  of  one  man,  not 
the  esta))lishment  of  a  genuine  republic  of  ecpial  citizens. 

Rome  had  long  lx»en  an  imperial  city,  but  h«'r  expansion 
was  at  fii'st  slow,  although  always  proceeding  with   increiis- 
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ing  rapidity.  When  the  Tarquins  were  driven  from  the 
kingship  Kome  was  still  a  city-state.  As  the  burghers 
looked  out  from  her  walls  they  could  see  where  her  terri- 
tories ended  and  those  of  her  enemies  began.  South  and 
east  were  Yolscians  and  Aequians,  while  to  the  north  the 
more  formidable  power  of  the  Etruscans  stretched  far  and 
wide,  and  only  ten  miles  distant  the  temples  and  towers  of 
the  rival  city  of  Veii  might  be  seen.  For  a  century  Rome 
made  little  progress  towards  the  conquest  of  Italy,  and  the 
raid  of  the  Gauls  (390  B.C.)  not  merely  wrested  from  her  the 
hold  she  had  won  over  the  Latin  League,  but  threatened 
her  very  existence.  However,  the  danger  passed  away, 
and  in  338  B.C.  the  Latin  League  was  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge her  supremacy.  Northern  Campania,  with  its  great 
city  of  Capua,  had  already  been  received  into  alliance,  and 
the  Second  and  Third  Samnite  wars,  connected  with  the 
struggle  against  Pyrrhus,  only  secured  the  more  firmly  the 
central  and  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula.  The  sub- 
mission of  the  Etruscans  may  be  dated  from  282  B.C.,  and 
with  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus  (274  B.C.)  and  the  surrender  of 
Tarentum  (272  B.C.),  Rome  became  mistress  of  all  Italy  as 
far  north  as  the  valley  of  the  Po.  Her  peninsular  dominion 
was  rounded  ort'  by  the  acquisition  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and 
Corsica  after  the  First  Punic  War  (264-241  B.C.).  Then 
came  the  terrible  struggle  with  Hannibal  (218-202  B.C.), 
which  resulted  in  Rome's  establishing  a  footing  in  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  while  in  the  East  she  came  into  collision 
with  Macedonia.  That  crisis  passed,  she  set  out  upon  a 
career  of  foreign  concpiest,  which,  though  marked  by  occa- 
sional incompetence  and  failure,  gave  her  new  dominions  in 
Greece  and  in  Africa,  made  her  power  filt  in  Asia,  and  set 
her  at  the  head  of  the  Mediteriiuieaii  powers. 

§  2.  Sucli  then  was  the  extent  of  the   Ivoman  Emi)iro  in 
„,    .,  ...       133   B.C.,*  and  the  question   now  arises  as  to 

1  ho  ^obilod.  '  1  I   •    I        1  1         •     • 

the  government  by  wlucli  these  douunions  were 
administi  red.  For  a  Innuhed  and  lifty  years  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  tlic  kings,  tlie  patricians  formed  the  governing  class, 

*  llcr  pi-DvinooB  nt  thiH  dnto  woro  aa  follows  :  Sioilia  (coiisti  tit  toil  in  2-11  v.c.\ 
Sunliiiia  with  ('nirtica  (227  H.c),  lliH])iiiuti  ('itorlor  iiiul  lUtorior^U'T  h.c),  MnceiloiiJu 
with  Ai'haoii  ( 1  |M  ii.c),  uikI  Afiicii  (1  It',  n.i  .).  Tlio  pinvincoof  Asia  wjis  cuiistilutcil 
ill  Itio  )'uHt'  >vith  whicit  thiH|<uiuHl  ooiiiiiicia'O.M,  l[K\  ii.i'. 
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ftinl  th(«iron<lortvoni*s  to  k«<*j»f  Iio|>lo})oi}ins  from  |)oli(i(/il  |>o\vfr 
tixko  tip  a  lari^'o  p.iil  of  t  lu^  lii>tory  of  thr  jM«ri«M|.  i>iit  witli 
thr  Licinian  laws  of  307  n.c,  which,  among  other  proviHionx, 
<>na»M«Ml  thai  ojh'  of  tho  cliirf  mri;;i>tra(«s  of  thr*  Stat^-  miiMt 
Im^  of  pIi'lH'ian  Mood,  a.  iirw  arislociacy  caiiu'  into  oxi.stonc»». 
'I'lio  govornin*;  class  now  coiisistod  partly  of  tiit-  old  patrician 
liotiscs,  Imf  sMIl  more  lar»(<ly  of  wealthy  jdclwiaTi  families 
who  had  fou^dit  their  way  to  tho  f^roat  ma;,M.straoies  of  tho 
State.  The  critorion  of  nobility  was  now  cdection  to  ciirulo 
(itliee  (eurnle  aedileship,  j)raotorship,  consulship),  and  the 
(loscondants  of  a  citizen  who  had  held  one  of  thesf  po>ts 
wore  a«lmitte<i  to  the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy  and  regarded 
as  justly  entitled  to  a  share  in  tlu'  spoils  of  goveinnient. 
'{'he  rise  of  a  man  from  without  was  viewed  with  the  utmost 
jealousy  l)y  this  narrow  circle  of  Some  three  liundred 
families,  an«l  a  "  new  man  "  (a  novushoinn^  i.e.  one  ))elonging 
to  a  family  which  hail  In  retofore  held  no  curule  otlic  •)  was 
successful  at  the  elections  only  when  some  national  crisis 
stirre<l  the  voters  against  tho  ruling  clas.s.  As  time  went 
on  this  exclusive  s})irit  became  more  pronounced,  and  it  was 
at  its  height  in  133  n.c.  It  is  thus  evident  how  misplaced 
an  epithet  "  i*epublic;in  "  is  to  apply  to  the  government  of 
Kom»'  ;  it  was  an  oligarchy  of  the  strictest  kind,  contnisting 
vividly  with  the  genuine  e(piality  found  at  Athens,  where 
thirty  thousand  citizens  took  part  in  the  work  of  government. 
§  3.  Vacancies  in  the  Senate  were  tilled  by  the  censoi-s, 
_    ^.     .       but  as  custom    had   cstablislu d    the  rule   that 

The  .'renate.        ,  .  i         i       i    i      ii  ,  ,. 

those  citizens  who  liad  iield  curule  otiice  were 
entitle<l  to  a  seat,  and  as  such  citizens  would  amount 
to  a  large  number  in  tlie  course  of  tive  years — the  u>ual 
interval  between  two  censorial  revisions  {lectiones) — the 
censor  had  few  additional  places  to  fill.  He  might  of  course 
assign  these  to  non-nobles — ^just  as  plebeians  are  found  in 
the  patrician  Senate  before  the  Licinian  laws — but  as  a 
rule  he  would  select  senators  from  the  oligarchy  of  which 
he  himself  was  a  member.  Thus  the  Senate  was  completely 
in  the  hands  of  the  governing  class. 

Since  the  commencem«Mit  of  the  great  wars  the  jx^wer  of 
the  S<>nate  had  grown  continuously  at  the  expense  of  tho 
otiier  factoi-s  in  the  constitution — the  magistrates  and  the 
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popular  assemblies.      Originally  the  theory  of  the  consti- 
tution was  that  authority  rested  primarily  with  the  people, 
and  was  by  the  people  delegated  to  the  magistrates  of  its 
choice,  while  the  Senate's  functions  were  to  assist  in  advising 
the  magistrates.     But  this  state  of  things  had  long  since 
passed  away.     Ever  since  the  time  of  the  kings  the  power  of 
the  chief  magistrate  had  been  diminishing ;  unlike  tlie  king, 
the  consul  was  elected  for  a  limited  period,  so  that 
usually  he  was  careful  not  to  offend  the  body  of 
which  he  would  one  day  form  a  member,  and  which  might 
retaliate  upon  him  when  he  returned  to  a  private  station. 
Moreover,  he  had  lost  many  of  the  duties  which  fell  to  the 
early  consuls ;  he  no  longer  acted  as  the  supreme  judge  of 
the  community,  a  function  now  filled  by  the po'aetor  in'hanus, 
neither  did  he  draw  up  the  census  lists  or  fill  up  the  vacant 
places  among  the  senators  and  equites.     In  another  magis- 
tracy, too,  theie  had  occurred  a  striking  transfoimation  in 
the  interests  of  the  ruling  class.    Originally  the  tribune  of  the 
plebs  had  been  elected  to  protect  the  weak  and  poor  members 
„„    „.  .,         of  his  order  aijainst  the  tvrannv  of  the  wealthy 
and  of  the  patrician  magistrates.     The  codifi- 
cation of  the  law  (449  B.C.),  the  repeal  of  the  severe  pro- 
cedure in   cases  of  debt,  and   the  relief  of  the  needy  by 
colonisation    liad  lessened  the  necessity  for  the  tribunate, 
but  the  Senate,  instead  of  abolishing  tlie  office  altogether, 
pref(  iT<!d  to  utilise  it  for  its  own  ends.      The  tribune  was 
in  some  respects  placed  on  an  e(piality  with  the  consul ;  and, 
lik<!  the  consul,  he  acquired  the  right  of  convening  tlie  Senate 
and  eventually  of  becoming  a  mend)er  of  the  House.     By 
annexing  i\\v  tribunate,  the  Senate  could  be  confident  that 
no  distasteful   measure  would   be  carried   in    the  Comitia 
Tributa,  and  if  a  tribune  or  consul  seemed  likely  to  prove 
troublesome,    the  Senate  had  only  to  secure  one  adherent 
among   the   Ten,  and   his  veto  would  at  once  check  any 
atteiii})t    at    innovation.     Most  of    the    great    laws  passe<l 
between  200  h.c.  and  133  u.c.  were  framed  by  the  tribumvs.* 

•  To  tho  trilimioH  wont  duo  I  ho  l.ix  VUlUt  Aniuilin  (IHO),  yornniii  (H'lP),  OixhUi  (ISl) ; 
(iIm(»  Iho  iii.stiliifinn  of  |ioriMHii(int  tiibiiimla  {(jiiiifstioniH  lurfulittn ,  11!'),  thoo.stnb- 
ILsliinriit  of  thu  )>allot,  tho  sale  of  corn  at  ii  h)\v  prico  to  tlio  pooplo,  and  tho  founda- 
tion of  Iwtwity-thiiio  oohmioH.  hi  iss  ii,*'.  n  tribunu  iii^kod  that  I'undi,  Foiiniao, 
und  Ar|>in\ini  »hould  rocoivo  tho  full  fraiiuhim}. 
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Anothor  W(»rt|)on  of  llu'  nilin;^  cIjish  wm*  tho  consorshi}), 
wliicli  was  tillt'd  only  l>y  iiuMi  wlio  liud  ])n'vionsly  lioUl  the 
con.Milsliij).  It  was  tin  rrtoro  U^  all  inlmts  and  [>in|M)S08  a 
co-optfttivo  ofVico,  like  all  tho  other  curule  magistracies. 
The  censors  had  the  duty  of  revising;  every  five  years  thf  lists 
„.    ^  ((iU)nin)  of  senatoi's  and  eiinit^'S,  with  the  ntjht 

Tho  Censor,      ^  /  '  ~ 

of  rrasin^'  tho  name  of  any  memlxir  whom  they 
decnird  nnwortliv.  r»nl  ^'enerally  they  were  tcK)  closely 
connected  with  the  oligarchy  to  ofh-ml  it  hy  independent 
action.  Cato  in  184  n.c.  ejected  from  tho  Senate  a  number 
of  unworthy  nienihers  and  dtprived  many  equites  of  their 
horses,  but  his  action  met  with  few  imitators. 

Simultaneously  with  this  de^^radation  of  the  magistrates, 
Tho  Popular  the  popular  assemblies — the  ComitiaTnbuta  and 
AMwnihiios.  C-enturiata — deteriorated  in  point  of  practical 
efliciency.  This  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  extension 
of  the  Konian  dominions.  So  hnig  as  the  citizen  bo<ly  was 
concentrated  within  a  few  mih  s  of  the  walls,  and  the  only 
questions  were  such  as  the  people  could  easily  appreciate,  as, 
for  example,  a  dechu-ation  of  war  against  the  neighl)Ouring 
Yolscians  or  tho  repeal  of  an  oppressive  debt  law,  it  was 
passible  for  the  C'omitia  to  represent  tho  nation  and  to  come 
to  a  sensible  decision.  But  when  the  tribes  became  scattered 
far  and  wide  over  Italy  the  citizens  could  only  come  to 
the  capital  at  rare  intervals,  and  even  had  they  been  able 
to  attend  the  Comitia  with  regularity,  the  growing  com- 
plexity of  Rome's  relations  with  distant  nations  would  have 
prevented  them  from  directing  the  policy  of  their  country. 
From  300  B.C.  to  150  n.c.  tho  Senate  had  little  difHculty  in 
controlling  the  Comitia ;  for  though  a  series  of  enactments 
— the  Valerio-lloratian  laws  of  4-19  B.C.,  the  Publilian 
laws  of  339  B.C.,  and  tho  llortensian  law  of  287  B.C. — had 
removed  its  veto  on  the  resolutions  of  the  centuries  and 
tril)es,  the  wealth  and  position  of  its  members  gave  it  so 
much  influence  over  individual  citizens,  and  the  magisti'ates 
who  presided  over  the  Comitia  were  so  completely  its 
servants,  that  the  jtopular  assend)lies  rarely  asserted 
their  indejKjndence.  Sometimes  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  or 
indignation  came  over  them,  and  |X)puIar  candidates  like 
C.   Flaminius  in  218  B.C.,  and  Varro  the  year  afterwards, 
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secured  their  election  in  spite  of  everything  that  the  Senate 
could  do.  But  as  a  rule  they  acquiesced  in  their  impotence 
and  allowed  the  Senate  to  rule.  This  was  especially  the 
case  after  the  struggle  with  Hannibal,  which  had  been  con- 
ducted with  undeniable  skill  and  vigour  by  the  oligarchy. 
The  Comitia  exercised  an  imaginary  freedom  in  electing 
magistrates  and  passing  laws,  and  even  here  the  Senate 
had  encroached  so  far,  that  its  simple  decrees  {senatus 
consulta)  came  to  possess  equal  validity  with  laws  passed  by 
the  assemblies.  But  the  power  which  the  Senate  wielded 
rested  on  no  constitutional  basis,  and  was  so  far  insecure. 
It  only  needed  some  burning  question  to  arise  for  the  tribes 
to  flock  to  Rome  and  declare  tlieir  sovereign  will.  It  only 
needed  some  resolute  and  incorruptible  opponent  to  be 
elected  to  the  tribunate,  and  so  long  as  he  was  in  office  the 
Senate  was  powerless  against  his  attacks :  all  that  it  could 
do  was  to  set  a  fellow-magistrate  to  act  against  him. 

§  4.  The  authority  of  the  Senate  ranged  over  the  whole 
a  .        ,     field  of  government,  fiom   the  control   of    the 

Spliere  of  ^  .'  »       ,.    . 

the  Seufites  exchequer  to  the  maintenance  of  religion  and  the 
Activity,  eonduct  of  negotiations  with  foreign  kings  and 
peoples.  It  held  the  keys  of  the  treasury  and  determined 
what  sums  were  to  be  paid  out  to  the  magistrates.  Assisted 
by  the  censors,  it  controlled  the  domain  land  {((ger  jmblicus)^ 
and  it  imposed  taxes  and  import  dues.  It  directed  the 
public  worship  of  the  State,  exercising  an  unquestioned 
authority  ou  all  priests  and  sacerdotal  officials ;  introduced, 
when  it  thought  fit,  foreign  forms  of  ritual,  such  as 
that  of  the  Phrygian  Cybele,  or,  again,  expi  lied  false 
prophets  arul  destroyed  alleged  sacred  books.  'J'he  famous 
case  of  the  Bacchanalia  is  an  instance  of  its  uncpiestioned 
authority.  In  IHG  ii.c.  the  Senate  found  that  the  rites  of 
Bacchus,  introduced  some  time  before  from  the  Kast,  were 
cliiiractxM'iscd  by  Jlagiant  imnioiality.  It  at  on('(>  issui'd  the 
d(;cn  0  J)e  /iaa'hmiailhtts,  \isiling  with  death  all  males  who 
had  parti(ipal<Ml  in  the  ceremonies,  iianding  osntlu^  female 
con\('its  to  th(^  judgnjent,  of  the  family  tribunal,  and  giving 
to  the  consuls  and  their  officers  the  fullest  powers  to  hunt 
ont  and  piinish  the  oHendiMs.  And  this  dtH'ret»  was  enforced, 
not  merely  in  Borne  and  the  colonies,  but  in  the  municipia 
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ninl   hIIIimI    .stairs    t  lil"(>n;^'li()Hl      Italv.       lit    tact,    I  Ik-     i^t  M;it«' 

nrvor  luvsitjittnl  (o  (•nf<»ro«'  tlm  liardt'st  (K'iiuiimIs  on  the 
allies  when  public  advantage  reiulorfHl  such  a  couree  ex- 
prdicnt.  (>\  or  tlu'  j>r(>\  in«iMl>.  it  cxorci.Mvl  an  rvcn  lc«8 
i|Ui\sti()ne<lautliorit y,  ami  f<)rnu'<l  (until  119  n.c.)  the  supreme 
court  of  apjH^al,  ])ofoi*e  which  coniplaints  wen*  laid  against 
a  pivcrnor.  Wlion  war  had  Ixon  d('cla!<'<l  the  Senate 
assi^netl,  the  various  connnands  to  the  nia^'istrates,  decided 
what  forces  were  to  be  raised  among  the  llomans  and  the 
allies,  and  wlial  ]iroporti<)n  was  to  he  cntriistcd  to  each 
commander.  All  through  the  war  it  expected  the  general 
to  obey  its  instructions,  and  when  hostilities  were  over  it 
meted  out  rewards  and  piniishmc^nts— eitlw^r  in  Itonu^or  by 
a  commission  sent  to  represent  it  abroad — and  determined 
under  what  conditions  treaties  were  to  be  made  with  friends 
and  eniMuies.  Finally,  it  claimed  the  {X)wer  of  temporarily 
suiKjrseding  the  ^''aleria  Lex  of  509  ij.c,  which  secured  to 
every  citizen  the  right  of  appealing  to  the  people  against 
a  sentence  of  death  or  scourging.  IJy  the  formula,  known 
as  the  ultimate  decree  {fieiuUns  cons^dtuni  ifllimt/ju),  it 
maintained  that  it  could  proclaim  a  state  of  martial  law, 
during  which  the  life  of  all  was  at  its  mercy.  The  demo- 
crats declared  such  a  proceeding  to  be  unconstitutional,  but, 
as  we  shall  see,  it  was  practised  more  than  once  during  the 
l>eriod. 

§  5.  The  magistrates,  with  an  occasional  increast^  of 
Tho         number,    continued    to   be   the  same    as  in  the 

Magistrates,  earlier  republic.  There  were  two  consuls,  who 
took  the  command  in  the  tield  or  presided  in  the  S<'nate  at 
home  ;  six  praetors,  of  whom  two  (the  praetor  urhamis  and 
praetor  peregrinvs)  acted  as  the  chief  legal  authorities  in 
the  capital,  while  four  more  were  sent  out  every  year  to 
.administer  .some  of  the  provinces;  two  cen.sors  for  finance, 
the  drawing  up  of  the  census  lists,  and  the  revision  of  the 
senaton'al  and  efjuestnan  bodies;  four  aediles  (two  curule 
and  two  plebeian)  for  police;  eight  (piaestors,  of  whom  two 
{fjuaestores  nrbani)  su|K'rvised  the  revenue  in  Rome,  two 
{qtme^torc!^  militare.^)  accompanied  the  army  as  pavmastei'S 
to  the  trtK)ps.  while  four  {fpiacstores  cUussici)  acted  as  inter- 
mediaries between  the  Senate  and  the  allies,  and  collected 
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the  harbour  duties  and  domain  rents  in  their  respective 
districts.*  Ten  tribunes  were  annually  elected  as  of  old ; 
but  since  the  fiasco  of  217  B.C.,  when  Fabius  and  Minucius 
were  appointed  with  equal  powers,  no  dictator  had  been 
created.  If  the  dictatorial  power  was  needed  at  any  crisis, 
the  Senate  passed  the  ultimate  decree  "  let  the  consuls 
see  to  it  that  the  State  suffer  no  wrong "  {yideani  consules 
Tie  quid  detrimenti  respuhlica  capiat).  As  the  dominions  of 
Rome  increased,  pro-magistrates  were  appointed  with  grow- 
ing frequency,  until,  as  we  shall  see,  in  Sulla's  time  it 
became  the  practice  for  all  consuls  and  praetors  to  have  a 
second  year  of  office  as  proconsuls  and  propraetors  respec- 
tively. 

To  prevent  any  citizen  becoming  too  powerful  by  a  suc- 
cession of  magistracies — the  greatest  danger  of  an  oligarchy 
— various  laws  were  passed  from  time  to  time.  Thus,  in 
342  B.C.,  it  was  enacted  that  no  one  should  hold  the  same 
office  again  until  after  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  about 
151  B.C.  re-election  to  tlie  consulship  was  forbidden.  A  more 
general  law  was  the  Lex  Villia  Annalis  passed  by  Villius 
Lex  vi Ilia  Tappulus,  oue  of  tlio  tribunos  for  180  B.C.  It 
Annalis.  decreed  (1)  that  no  citizen  was  eligible  to  ofl^ice 
unless  he  had  served  ten  campaigns ;  (2)  that  election  to  the 
offices  of  quaestor,  praetor,  and  consul  must  be  successive 
{i.e.  that  election  to  the  consulship  was  not  valid  unless  the 
qnaestorship  and  praetorship  had  been  previously  held) ; 
(.'>)  that  two  clear  years  must  elapse  between  the  tenure  of 
one  office  and  the  next.  From  this  it  followed,  since  no 
Koniari  could  serve  until  he  was  at  least  seventeen  years  of 
age,  that  lie  could  not  bo  quaestor  until  twenty-eight,  praetor 
until  thirty-one,  or  consul  until  thirty-four.  If,  as  was 
usual,  the  curule  aedileship  was  filled  between  tlio  (luaestor- 
sliij)  and  the  i^'aotorship,  the  consulship  would  not  be 
attained  until  tfie  candidate  was  thirty-seven. t 

*  One,  wliri  wuH  Htatioiietl  at  Oatia,  the  port  of  Rome,  had  anions  other  (Intioa 
charno  of  tho  (nhh  Miipiily  of  thoi\ij)ital  ;  the  Hoconil,  at  Calos,  looked  after  the  cities 
of  ( !aiii|iaiiia  iiiul  Snuttii'rii  Italy  ;  llio  tliiiil,  at.  Ariiiiiinini,  waH  rospoiisiblii  for  the 
(•oast,  of  till)  Ailriatic  ;  tho  fiMirlh,  who  wa.s  not  aaaijinod  to  any  partiiular  distriit, 

Iii-rhapH  actcMl  an  pjiyniautur  to  a  conuiil  whoao  iwriud  of  command  was  prohmgcd 
tuvond  tho  iiHUal  time. 

t  diatom  HocniH  to  have  variml  atdill'orent  <lato».  In  Ciooro'.s  time  a  man  t-ould 
not  Ik)  <niao»tor  \intil  ho  \va»i  thirty,  praotor  until  forty,  or  consul  until  forty-throo. 
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§  r».  Tlio  t  \v«>  gn  if  ;i     cinlilirs  of  t  lie  jK'opIr  Pf)ntiniUMl  U) 

Tho  rKj.nlnr     HHM't     ;iimI      \nt«',     /lit  ll()ti;^ll      hv     tllJH      (illlO      tllC 

Aubth.Miw.  youn^or  Comitia  Trihuta  had  iK'Ccnno  the 
fjivoiirito  iiistniiiHMif  for  Ic'^'islation.  Tho  Comitia  (U'U- 
ttiriata  clnelly  assniihlod  to  give  its  Kanction  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  or  to  go  through  the  form  of  electing  con.sidH, 
('(Misoi-s,  and  prn('t(>i*s.  ]?y  a  rliangn  whicli  must  have 
Ihhmi  etVoctcd  after  '2\i  n.c,  wlieii  tlie  last  of  tiio  tliirty-fivo 
trilx^a  was  created,  it  was  to  some  extent  assimilated  to  the 
Comitia  Tril)uta.  There  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  details, 
hut  the  following  explanation  may  be  accepted  as  probal)le. 
It  was  organised  on  the  hsisis  of  tho  trilxis,  the  citizens  in 
each  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  being  dividi d  into  five  classes 
according  to  their  proj)erty ;  and  « ach  chiss  comprised  one 
century  of  seuiores  and  one  of  iimiores.  Tlius  in  each  tiibe 
there  wen»  ten  centin-ies,  and  the  reformed  Comitia  Cen- 
turiata  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  centuri(\s.  in 
addition,  the  eighteen  centuries  of  ecpiites  continued  to 
exist,  but  their  precedence  in  voting  was  abolished.  The 
change  was  an  improvement,  in  so  far  as  it  diminished  that 
preponderance  of  the  wealthy  which  characterLsed  the 
StM'vian  organisjition.  But  all  reform  was  of  necessity 
inellectual,  as  long  as  tho  voters  were  so  completely  under 
tho  control  of  tho  oligarehy. 

§  7.  The  procovss  which  caused  tho  bulk  of  the  citizens  to 
Tho  Docjiy  of  bocomo  SO  hopelossly  corrupt  may  bo  traced 
tho  Fanners,  somcwliat  US  follows.  In  the  (\arly  republic 
agriculture  was  the  backbone  of  the  State  ;  the  Romans 
were  a  nation  of  small  farmers,  and  men  like  Cincinnatus 
and  Fabricius  were,  according  to  an  oft-told  story,  called 
away  from  the  plough  to  hold  the  highest  offices  in  the  State. 
I'nfortunately  this  stalwart  class,  which  had  won  so  many 
victories  for  the  republic  against  Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal, 
was  now  in  danger  of  disappearing  outright.  The  decay 
commenced  with  the  Hannihalie  war.  It  was  upon  the 
small  farmers  throu<,'hout  Italy  that  tho  whole  force  of  the 
CaHhaginian  attack  fell.  The  yeomen  were  kilKd  oil'  by 
thousands,  and  those  who  survive<l  were  more  familiar 
with  war  than  with  industrial  pursuits.  Many  of  these 
had  not  the  means  to  replace  lost  stock  and  implement-s, 
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or  to  subsist  until  their  farms  could  again  be  made  pro- 
ductive.    They  therefore  preferred  to   continue  with   the. 
legions  or  to  drift  to  the  towns  as  the  clients  of  wealthier 
men,  rather  than  to  eke   out   a  laborious  living  on  their 
devastated   holdings.      Those   who   still  struggled  to  exist 
on  their  Uttle    farms    found    their   environments    almost 
unbearable.     They  had  to  contend  against  the  importation 
of  cheap  corn  from  Egypt,  and  the  provinces.     Still  worse 
was  the  competition  of  the  cheap  labour  of  slaves,  who, 
after  the  conquest  of  Greece  and  the  East,  were  introduced 
in  ever  increasing  numbers  by  the  capitalists.    Finally,  they 
had  to  struggle  against  the  grasping  spirit  of  wealthy  neigh- 
bours, who  appropriated  the  public  domains,  and  even  seized 
by  force  or  fraud  the  homesteads  of  the  small  agriculturists. 
§  8.  The  ager  jnihlicus  was  conquered  territory  which,  on 
rj>jjg         the  defeat  of  an  enemy,  became  the  pi'operty 
Ager  Pubiicus.  of  the   Roman  people.     At  the  conclusion  of  a 
war,  the  land  which  had  been  won  was  disposed  of  in  various 
ways  :  part  was  given  back   to   the  old  possessors ;  *  part 
was   sold  to   replenish  the  treasury ;  f    another  part   was 
occasionally  distributed  in  allotments  among  citizens,  mainly 
poor  plebeians  sent  out  from  l\ome  as  colonists.     The  best 
portions  of  the  arable  land  thus  passed  under  private  control, 
hut  there  still  remained  much  pasturage  and  waste  land. 
This  was  not  allotted  to  individuals,  but  belonged  to  the 
State,  and  constitut(>d  the  arjer  piiblicus.     Any  citizen  might 
giazo  his  cattle  upon  the  pasturage,  but  for  this  privilege 
he  had  to  pay  a  fixed  due  (scriptura)  for  each  head  of  stock. 
Any  citizen,  again,  might  till  the  uncultivated  land  on  pay- 
ment of  a  tithe  of  the  seed  crops  and  a  fifth  of  the  oil  or 
wine  that  it  produced  (yectigal).     lie  could  l)e(iuoath  it  or 
sell  his  rights  in  it,  l)ut  it  never  became  his  property.      It 
belonge<l   in  perpetuity  to  the  State,  which  could  eject  the 
()('cu[>ier  {posscssm',  "squatter")  without  compensation,  and 
resume  possession  wlieiiever  it  desired.      At  an  (Mrly  date  in 
tlie    i'(«iMil)li(iin    period,   the  wealthy  (pU^luians   as  well  as 
patricians)  got  into  their  liands  lai-go  tracts  of  [)ul)lic  land. 
The  reason  of  this  accumulation  is  not   far  to  sei>k.     The 

t  Aycr  quacsloriiia,  bocaiwo  iu  Kitcr  tiniou  it  muo  auKl  hy  lliu  iiiuiealDia. 
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laiul  was  si(tm(r<l  far  from  tlio  city,  oftt'ii  on  tin-  IxjidriH  of 
un  iMjt'Uiy  H  country,  and  i\\v  |MX)r  farmer  would  cnvc  to  mk 
neitlior  Ids  lifo  nor  Ids  Kuvings  in  working  it.  The  wealthy 
Koman,  on  tho  otluM*  hand,  could  send  out  to  it  his  clientH, 
fnH'dmcn,  and  slaves,  and  gain  much  profit  at  little  crwt. 
From  time  to  time  agrarian  laws  were  passed  to  deprive 
the  rich  of  thoir  monopoly.  The  first  wo  hear  of  wa.s  one 
c^irricd  hy  Spurius  Cassius  in  4SG  n.c,  but  the  details  are 
so  contradictory  that  the  aim  of  his  pro|)Osal  is  uncertain. 
The  next  was  comprised  in  the  JiiciniohJextian  liogations 
(3G7  B.C.),  which  provided  that : — 

{(t)  No   citizen   was  to  occupy   more   than    livcf    hundie<l 

The  i.icinio-   f^cv^s  of  puhlic  land,  or  to  keep  more  than  one 

scxtiiin      hundred  oxen    or  five    hundred    sheep   on    the 

Roimtions.  i  i  •  , 

public  pasture. 

(h)  A  landlord  was  to  em])loy  a  number  of  free  labourers 
proportioned  to  that  of  his  slaves  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. 

But  the  recurrence  of  agrarian  agitation  a  few  years 
later  shows  that  this  legislation  was  not  final.  The  one 
thing  essential  to  a  settlement  of  the  question — the  appoint- 
ment of  a  standing  commission  with  powei*s  to  enforce  the 
law,  and  to  distril)ut(^  further  ac(juisitions  of  conquered 
territory  as  they  were  made — was  not  done.  A  special  law 
was  needful  for  such  di.stribution,  and,  as  0.  Flaminius  found 
in  232  B.C.,  when  he  secured  the  allotment  of  the  lands  of 
the  Senonian  Gauls,  could  only  be  passed  in  the  teeth  of  the 
strenuous  opposition  of  the  government.  So  the  old  evil 
revive<l,  and  the  othcers  of  the  treasury,  while  conniving  at 
the  illegalities  whereby  their  wealthy  partisans  obtained 
possession  of  the  bulk  of  the  land,  suflered  them  also  to 
evade  payment  of  the  lawful  rent.  The  land  was  mono- 
polised by  the  few,  and,  as  time  went  on,  it  became  to  all 
intents  and  i)urposes  the  private  property  of  the  occupants. 
At  the  present  *late,  it  was  ditlicult  to  say  what  was  or 
what  was  not  ntjcr  jmhUanf.  This  much  only  was  certain,  that 
neither  the  treasury  nor  the  mass  of  the  population  deriveil 
any  l>enefit  from  it,  but  that  its  profits  accrued  entirely  to  a 
limite<i  number  of  wealthy  men,  mostly  indeed  Komans,  but 
including  also  notai  few  Italians. 
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§  9.  When  the  capitalist  had  secured  a  sufficient  acreage 
The  L<atifundia  ^^  land,  he  converted  his  widely  spreading 
and  Slave  fields  {latifuncUa)  into  cattle  runs  and  cultivated 
Labour.  them  by  the  labour  of  slaves.  Naturally  he 
preferred  cattle-raising  to  agricultui-e.  To  grow  crops 
requires  continuous  labour  and  some  knowledge  of  the  laws 
by  which  land  is  used  to  the  uttermost,  yet  rather  improved 
than  exhausted.  To  rear  cattle,  on  the  other  hand,  needs 
nothing  beyond  wide  acres  and  a  few  scattered  herdsmen. 
Cattle-farming  took  the  place  of  agriculture  ;  where  there 
were  once  fields  and  cottages,  there  were  now  only  ranches 
and  the  isolated  watch-huts  of  the  slave  herdsmen.  It 
was  cheaper  to  purchase  many  slaves  than  to  hiie  one 
free  labourer;  the  slave  cost  nothing  but  his  starvation 
rations,  the  chain  which  fettered  him,  and  the  underground 
dungeon  in  which  he  lay  like  a  beast  at  night.  We  obtain 
some  glimpses  of  his  lot  from  a  treatise  on  agi'iculture 
written  by  Cato  the  Censor,  so  that  Mommsen  is  perhaps 
justified  in  declaring  that,  compared  with  the  misery  of 
the  Ivoman  slaves,  the  sum  of  all  negro  suflfering  has  been 
but  a  drop.  War,  while  it  drew  off  annually  the  best  and 
strongest  blood  of  Italy,  poured  into  the  slave  market  the 
nations  from  vSpain  to  Syria.  When  Tiberius  Gracchus  the 
Elder  pacified  Sardinia,  his  army  brought  back  so  many 
captives  that  they  were  almost  unsaleable  and  Sardi  venules 
passed  into  a  proverb.  At  Delos  ten  thousand  slaves  were 
sold  in  a  day,  and  there  were  persons  in  Home  who  counted 
their  slave  train  {/amilia)  by  thousands.  The  demand 
wns  so  great  that  the  Honian  merchants  prosecutinl  th(>ir 
slave  hunts  on  every  frontier,  and  yet  found  it  dillicult 
to  glut  a  mart  in  which  the  commodity,  when  purchased, 
was  worth  scarcely  an  effort  to  preserve.  So  the  slaves 
drove  the  free  labourers  from  the  fields,  and  this  happened 
not  only  to  the  Komans,  but  to  every  people  in  Italy. 
I)('{)o})ulation  grew  apace  in  Aj)ulia,  (^anipatiia,  and  Sam- 
niuiu,  but  the  casr  of  Ktruria  was  worst  of  all.  Tn 
Sicily  the  slaves  were  so  numerous  that  they  were  able, 
on  two  occa.sio!js  during  tiiis  period,  to  defy  for  some 
years  the  consular  armies  which  were  sent  to  reduce  them 
to  submission. 


INTUUDLCroUV.  1.5 

§  1  (V  Tlio  «'vi(|t(l  jinjmliif Jon  of  tlio  rrtimfry  distiictH 
.     tlocki'd  to  (lie  (Mpital  l>v  tliousaml.s,  until  at  the 

..nhrrity  |)n's«iit  (latr  Koinn  was  a  city  in  winch  s4^)mo  two 
iJai.i.io.  fliousanil  poisons  Ih»I«1  llio  monopoly  of  wraith, 
u  liilo  tlnMT  wjuH  a  count  loss  r;il»l)!o  of  (lopcndcnt  |)au|MTs, 
slowly  stjirving  into  (losjx»ration.  Thoro  was  no  artisjui 
i'lass  to  countorbalanco  the  «locay  of  tlio  yoonn-n.  Tlio 
Koinan  citi/on,  no  nuittor  how  jK)or  \w  wjis,  «los|»ist'«l  nuinual 
lal>our,  and  loft  it  to  slaves.  Ah  Konie  hecanio  tlu?  niistrrss 
of  tho  wt)ild,  the  citizen  began  to  donian<l  that  ho  should 
Ih«  |>aitl  for  govornini:^  it,  and  expected  to  «;et  a  share  of  tho 
s}H)il  from  the  oligarchy.  lie  demanded  "  hread  and 
games "  from  the  candidates  who  solicite<l  his  suffrage, 
and  as  his  vote  was  worth  much  to  the  ambitious  men 
who  desired  otlice  with  all  its  distinction  and  profit,  he 
got  what  he  claimed.  Of  course,  so  far  as  was  possible, 
the  ruling  class  worked  the  machinory  of  government  without 
taking  any  notice  of  its  poorer  neighl)Ours  ;  but  it  could 
not  ignore  them  altogether,  and  it  secured  its  position  by 
l>ribing  them.  Foremost  among  the  engines  of  corrup- 
tion were  the  great  festivals  an^l  games  {lioH).  In  the 
old  days,  with  tho  exception  of  the  Latin  Festival  (Ferine 
Lathuip),  the  Great  Circus  Games  were  the  only  ones 
otlicially  recognised,  and  what  other  holidays  the  poi)ulace 
enjoyed  were  either  such  non-olHcial  vacations  as  the  Siitur- 
nalia  or  the  occasional  histitia  attendant  upon  triumphs 
and  public  thauk.sgivings.  Others  were  added 
from  time  to  time — the  Ludi  Plebeiiin220  B.C., 
the  f'erealia,  I.udi  A}>ollinares,  and  the  Megale>ia  during  the 
Second  Punic  War,  and  the  I'loralia  in  173  n.c.  All  the.se 
were  State  festivals  under  the  management  of  the  praetor 
urbaiuis  or  the  cunde  aediles  ;  and  were  celebrated  at  the 
ex|H»nse  of  the  magistrate  who  pre>ided  over  them.  Fired 
with  the  same  hope  of  securing  votes,  wealthy  nobles  who 
held  no  ofhcial  position  took  to  indulging  the  populace  with 
games  of  their  own. 

In  the  middle  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  the  gamas  began 
to  1)0  varied  ])y  gladi:it-(.rial  coudjats.  Originating,  like  the 
Koman  drama,  in  Htruria,  where  the  siicritlce  of  human 
lieings  was  the  customary  mode  of  doing  honour  to  the  dead, 
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such  combats  were  at  E.ome  also  confined  at  first  to  the  games 
which  were  usually  celebrated  at  the  funeral  of  a  citizen  of 
rank  ;  but  the  taste  for  such  exhibitions  speedily  became  too 
strong  to  wait  for  the  chance  of  a  great  man's  obsequies, 
and  before  many  years  had  elapsed  no  programme  of  a 
public  show  was  deemed  complete  without  its  gladiatorial 
combat.  By  the  side  of  such  degi-ading  spectacles  as  these 
brutalizing  combats  of  men  with  men,  the  wild  beast 
fights  which  were  introduced  in  186  B.C.  were  comparatively 
humane  and  elevating.  The  three  continents  were  ransacked 
to  furnish  these  shows,  in  which  lions,  panthers,  elephants, 
ar)d  bears  wore  pitted  against  each  other  ;  and  the  noble  who 
could  bi'ing  into  the  arena  some  strange  beast — a  rhinoceros 
or  tiger  for  instance — was  sure  of  the  popular  favour. 

Of  similar  character  were  the  free  gifts  of  grain,  which 
Fniiuou-  were  to  develop  into  a  yet  more  formidable 
tationes.  instrument  of  electioneering.  At  Rome,  as  at 
Athens,  the  government  had  always  been  held  answerable 
for  the  provisioning  of  the  city,  and,  from  tlie  government's 
point  of  view,  this  duty  was  much  simplified  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  i-egular  corn  ti-ade  with  foreign  countries,  how- 
ever detrimental  this  might  prove  to  the  Italian  farmer. 
At  first,  however,  the  government  only  undertook  that 
there  should  be  a  sufficiency  of  corn  at  a  reasonable  rate ; 
but  quite  apart  from  the  accidents  of  bad  weather,  there 
was  rapidly  growing  up  a  population  too  poor  even  to  pay 
a  low  price  for  it.  To  gratify  tliese,  wealthy  men  began  to 
provide  on  their  own  account  free  gifts  of  grain — a  form  of 
largess  hitherto  reserved  for  the  government  only,  and  for 
very  ex(r('pti()nal  occasions  of  public  festivity ;  and  these 
distrihutions  became  more;  and  more  frecpient  as  the 
comp  tition  for  otlice  grew  keener.  There  were  already 
heard  the;  claims  for  free?  doles  of  grain  all  the*  year  round; 
but  it  was  left  to  (jiaiiis  (U-acchus  to  do  something  to  realise 
this  demand,  and  thereby  to  complete  the  corruption  of  the 
city  ^.lbhl(^ 

§  11.   Sid(;  by  side  with  this  growth  of  the  proletariate  in 
.    .  the  capital,   a  steady   deterioration   was   going 

Trie  Army.  •        ,i  it"    i-i    ii  i^i\i\  ii 

on  m  the  army.      IJntd  Mie  yeai*  200  h.c,  the 
\vars    in    which    |{omans    were   engaged    were    undertaken 
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oitlior  to  ro|>ol  nctuul  attack,  or — what  waw  CHH<»ntial  to  the 
srciirifvof  IJnino     to  cniisolidato  li<»r  nilo  in  Italy.     During 
tlu'M»  tiuu»s,  willi  till'  exception  of  a  few  critical   iiioiiientH 
wlu'ii  Mil  of  any  doscription  was  wclcoino,  the  legionH  were 
op»M)  only  to  tlinso  citi/.ons  wlio  jK>sseHso«l  a  certain  niiumnt 
of   property,  and   the.s(»,  as   Rome  was  an  a«;rieiiltural   eoiii- 
niunity,  wonld  cliiefly  Ix^  of  tlio  farmer  class.     War  was  not 
expected   to  interfere   threat ly  witli   tlie   cultivation  of   tlie 
land,  for  as  a  rule  it  lasted  only  for  a  few  months  in  the 
year,  certainly  not  through  a  series  of  yeai-s,  and  on  tho  con- 
clusion of  each  cani}>aign  the  soldier  was  free  to  return  to 
tho  cultivation  of  his  farm,     lie  did  not  expect  to  get  much 
profit    from   tlio  campaign,    for   the   fotvs  whom   he   met  — 
whether   Ciauls,  Samiiites,  the  (Greeks  of   I'yrrhus,  or  tlio 
Carthaginians  of   Hannibal    were  sometimes  more  tlian  a 
match  tor  him  in  skill  and  endurance,  and  the  chief  residt 
of  conipiest^ — the  ager  publicus — tended  more  to  benelit  the 
State  than  tlie  individual.     All   these  conditions  changed 
when  the  scene  of  war  was  transferred  from  Italy  to  (Jreeco 
and  Asia.     The  yeomen,  whose  holdings  had  been  wasted  in 
the   llannil)alic    war,   came   to   enlist    gladly    for   lengthy 
service,  especially  as  they  had  to  encounter  not  a  Pyrrhus 
or  a  Hannibal,  but  such  men  as  Philip  and  Antiochus,  with 
their    ill-generalled,    ill  di.sciplined,    and    unwieldy    hordes, 
and   tluie   was   abundance   of   booty  to   be  won   from   the 
wealthy   and    defenceless   cities   of    the   East.     When   he 
returned   to  the   capital   at   the   end  of  several  years,   the 
.soldier  had  lost  all  taste  for  the  laborious  and  unexcitinij 
life  of  a  farmer,  and,  even  if  he  found  land  to  cultivate, 
the  chances  wei-e  that  he  drifte<l  back  to  Pome  to  lead  a 
life  of  riot  until  another  war  called  him  out  again.     Still, 
matters  would   not  have  been  so  bad  if  the  State  could 
always  have  been  certain  of  raising  a  suthcitnit  army  from 
its  citizens  ;  but  the  decay  of  the  yeomen  matle  recruiting  a 
task  of  increasing  dilKculty,  until  at  last  Rome  had  to  tight 
her  battles  by  the  help  of  aliens.     The  eight(»en  centuries  of 
tquites  ceased  to  serve  in  the  tield,  the  cavalry  now  being 
provided  by  the  allies,  who  wei-e  also  called  u|x>n  to  furnish 
moi*o    ft)ot- soldiers    than  Pome    herself,  an<l    latterly  even 
such  foreign  rac^s  as  Numidians  and  Pigurians  served  in 
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considerable  numbers  under  the  Roman  standard.    Once  it 

had  been  the  boast  and  the  security  of  Rome  that  her  army 

was  a  citizen  force  ;  now  it  was  on  the  way  to  becoming  a 

mercenary  horde  composed  of  as  miscellaneous  materials  as 

those  which  the  Carthiiginians  had  been  wont  to  enrol. 

§  12.  The  city  rabble  was  naturally  in  opposition  to  the 

Rome  and     government  of  the   Senate ;   but  it   hated  the 

her  Subjects.  Latins  and  allies  still  more,  and  was  determined 

not  to  admit  them  to  the  franchise,  a  question  which  came 

into   prominence   about    150    B.C.      Before    attempting   to 

define  the  position  of  the  various  communities  of  Italy,  each 

of  which  belonged  to  a  class  with  its  own  peculiar  position 

with  regard  to  Rome,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  the 

nature  of  the  Roman  civitas. 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Roman,  every  man 
was  either  a  citizen  (civis)  or  an  alien  (pereg^'inivs),  and  each 
of  these  two  great  classes  was  further  divided.  The  cives 
were  subdivided  into  full  citizens  {cives  optimo  here)  and 
non-voting  or  passive  citizens  (cives  sine  siiff'rac/io),  while  the 
peregrini  were  either  Latins  (the  nomen  Latinum)  or  allies 
\socii).  Now  the  citizen  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  [civis 
optimo  iure)  enjoyed  various  rights  (iura),  some  of  which 
were  private  rights,  while  others  were  public  rights.  The 
citizen  had,  first,  the  right  to  inherit,  acquire,  and  dispose 
of  property  with  the  aid  and  safeguards  of  Roman  law  ;  as 
a  consequence  of  this  he  could  maintain  his  right  to  the 
same  in  a  court  of  law.  Secondly,  the  citizen  was  entitled 
to  marry  and  rear  children  with  the  same  aids  and  si\fe- 
guards.  These  two  private  riglits  were  technically  known 
respectively  as  cojuinerciinn  and  coinihinni.  Thiidly,  the 
citizen  had  the  right  of  voting  (ius  suffntgii)  in  the  public 
assemblies,  at  the  m.iking  of  laws  and  the  election  of  magis- 
trates. Fourthly,  the  citizen  nnght  iittain  public  ofiice 
himself  (itt^'i  hotiorum).  Fifthly,  by  the  Valerian  law  of 
500  n.C*  the  citizen  (^uJovimI  the  right  of  appeal  [ins  pront- 
cationis)  to  the  centuriat(»  assembly  against  a  magistrate's 

"  ExtondcMl  or  conflnnwl  l)y  tho  Vnlorio-llonitian  laws  of  110  ii.c,  which  ioikUmoiI 
It  II  crlminul  oHVuico  for  iiiiy  one  to  iioato  a  ina^iMtnilo  without  tho  ri^ht  of  iii>|>cal, 
by  tho  /.»'.<•  Viiiii  III  of  IKK)  ii.c,  which  is  mui'|>o.s»kI  to  havo  forcwl  tho  dictator  tt)  k>'»'>^ 
)in  a|>iio)il,  and  tho  Ai/km  I'nirinr,  nliortly  aftor  L'OO  ii.c.  ('.  (irucchius  in  i'J'2  l».c.  iiiado 
RoiiiiiM  citizens,  «ivon  in  time  of  war,  Hccurc  ayain.st  a  drath-acntoiico. 
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aentenoo  of  capitiil  or  corpoml  pu!n.sljnient.  Thoso  la«t  wore 
the  throo  puMic  riglitn.  Any  oiio  wlio  |x)«Hfs.sed  part  only 
of  tlies<>  rif^lits  was  a  rlris  7inn  nptimo  itn'n,  and  iiH  tho  throo 
public  ri^'lils  woro  praclically  in.m'parahlc,  a  ctris  sine 
Buffragio  possessed  tho  private  rights  only. 

§  13.  Tho  full  citizens  consisted  first  of  the  hurpesses 
living  in  and  around  IJome;  secondly,  of  tlie 
1  ixcns.  Qi(i7(.ns  vs'ho  were  sent  out  to  the  colonics 
estahlished  on  tlu»  coast  of  Italy  for  the  maintenance  of 
Roman  supremacy  ;  thirdly,  of  the  burgesses  of  communities 
likeTusculum  and  Arpinum,  which  had  been  admitted  to  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  All  these  were 
enrolled  in  the  tribes  according  to  the  locality  in  which 
their  projierty  was  situated  :  those  who  dwelt  within  the 
walls  of  Rome  formed  the  four  city  tribes,  named  re- 
spectively the  Suburana,  Palatina,  Esquilina,  (Jollina  ;  and 
there  were  seventeen  old  country  tribes,  named  after  the 
patrician  gentes  whase  villages  had  once  surrounded  the 
capital. 

These  twenty-one  tribes  are  found  existing  soon  after  the 
establishment  of  the  republic,  and,  as  conquests  were  made, 
others  were  added  from  time  to  time.*  The  number  was 
finally  raised  to  thirty- five  in  241  B.C.,  but  after  this  year 
it  underwent  no  incretise,  and  whenever  the  inhabitants  of 
other  parts  of  the  country  received  the  franchise,  they  were, 
no  matter  to  what  district  they  belonged,  enrolled  in  one  or 
other  of  these  thirty-five  tribes.  Thus  the  tribes,  which  at 
first  were  strictly  local,  now  comprehended  a  variety  of 
townships  in  different  parts  of  Italy. 

When  Rome  had  conquered  a  district,  she  was  accustomed 
Tho  Citizen    to  send  out  colonies  of  the  poorer  citizens  to 

Colonics,  every  jx)int  which  would  serve  as  a  convenient 
centre  for  securing  her  authority.  The  colonies  were  of 
two  classes,  Roman  and  Latin.  Each  was  so  far  a  model 
of  Rome  in  that  it   was  organised  ujxin  the  Roman  plan 

•  In  3»S7  n.< .  tho  Stollatina,  Tronicntina,  Salxitinn,  Arniensia  were  enrolled  in  the 
torritor)-  of  Vcii  and  Caj>cna  ;  in  358  n.r.  the  r<>iii)itina  :uid  Puhlilia,  Around  Circcii ; 
in  .S3'J  ii.i  .  (after  the  Great  Latin  War)  the  Maecia,  in  tho  territory  «>f  Lannvinni, 
and  tho  Scii>tia,  around  Gabii  and  roduni  ;  in  318  n.r°.  the  Ufeiitiua,  on  Land  taken 
from  Privcmuni,  and  the  Falemia,  on  tho  bonlcis  of  Camj»ania  ;  in  2W9  v.r.  the 
Aniensis,  on  the  ui>|>cr  Anio,  and  the  Terentina,  in  Volscian  terriioiy  near  Ariunuiu  ; 
In  341  n.r.  the  Velina  and  Quirina,  among  the  Sabincs. 

H.  1^3—78.  2 
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of  government  by  a  senate,  popular  assembly,  and  yearly 
magistrates ;  but  whereas  the  members  of  a  Roman  colony 
were  enrolled  in  the  tribes  and  enjoyed  the  same  full 
franchise  which  they  had  possessed  in  Rome,  those  of  a 
Latin  colony  were  entirely  destitute  of  the  public  rights 
of  the  citizen.  Roman  colonies  were  formed,  with  few 
exceptions,  upon  the  coast,  while  Latin  colonies  were  sent 
usually  into  the  interior ;  and  lest  the  extension  of  the  full 
franchise  should  be  too  rapid,  the  colonists  in  the  former 
case  were  few  in  number  and  the  Roman  colonies  themselves 
not  many.* 

§  14.  The  non-voting  or  passive  citizens  consisted  of  the 
The  Passive  burgesscs  of  thoso  towns  which,  like  Caere  and 
Citizens,  Oapua,  were  on  their  submission  to  Rome 
presented  with  the  partial  franchise  only.  Such  citizens 
possessed  the  private  rights  of  the  Roman  citizen,  but  they 
were  not  enrolled  in  the  tribes,  and  so  could  not  come  to 
Rome  to  vote  or  be  themselves  elected  to  office.  But  they 
possessed  coTnmercium  and  conuhium  with  Rome ;  hence  it 
was  possible  for  them  to  settle  at  Rome  and  acquire  property 
there ;  also  if  a  Roman  citizen  married  a  woman  who 
belonged  to  this  inferior  class,  the  offspring  of  the  union 
took  the  father's  rank.  These  partial  citizens  wi>re  liable 
to  taxation  just  as  were  the  full  citizens,  and  they  served 
by  the  side  of  the  latter  in  the  legions.  The  general  name 
for  a  community  of  passive  citiz(>ns  was  inunicipiion,  and 
it  was  so  called  because  it  had  to  boar  the  burdens  {inuniiSj 
capere)  of  full  citizens  without  possessing  theii*  rights. 
Municipia  of  the  best  class  managed  their  internal  allnirs 
in  just  the  same  way  as  the  colonies  did.  They  had  a 
popular  assembly  to  elect  magistrates,  a  town  council  or 
senate  selected  in  the  iirst  place  from  (>x-miigistrates,  and 
magistrates   bearing  the  title  of  dictators,  aediles,  and  so 

•  'I'lio  folIowiriK  liat  conipii.suH  the  iiioro  iiuimitnnt:  Ostiii,  tho  |H)it  of  Rome 
Huid  to  hiivo  Ihioii  oolonisal  in  tho  lo^ivl  poriixl  ;  Aiifinm,  wicntod  from  tho  \'olsciaui» 
and  coloiM.scd,  ;<H.s  ;  Satricnm,  poiiii.inoiitly  coloniscil  also  in  WM  ;  Tiinaoina,  H-0  ; 
Mint\jrnao  and  Hinuotwa,  'JII&  ;  Nona,  amon^;  tho  (latiLs,  'J«i» ;  Outtnim  Nov\nii,  at  tho 
mouth  of  tho  Halinolh),  'Jt'i I  ;  Alsium,  in  Ktruria,  'J  17  ;  Frojjonao,  in  Ktruria,  '_'!.'> ; 
Voltnrniim,  Litonnim,  Nahtrnum,  and  I'utooli,  in  tho  tonitoiy  of  Capiia,  l'.)7  ; 
Hi|>ontum,  in  Anulia,  IHI  ;  Cioto,  lomp.-ui,  and  niixontum,  in  Knittium  and 
I. Urania,  IIX  ;  PiHauruin,  in  Umbiia,  ISI  ;  i'arma  and  Mutlna,  in  (iallia 
Ciflj'iulana,  IMS  ;  Luna  uiul  Plwip,  in  Noithorn  Ktruria,  ISO  ;  I.ncn,  In  Ktruria,  177; 
Auximum,  in  I'icouum,  107. 
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forth.  To  this  category  bolongod  the  ('ain|mi»iun  towns  of 
('apn.-i,  Ciiiiiar,  Acrrnip,  Sucssula,  A(«'lla,  ( 'ahitia  ;  th«' 
AuniMcaii  l-'imdi  and  l-'oimijin  ;  th(^  V'ol.scian  PrivMTnum 
mid  Arpinuin  ;  tho  Saiiinito  Allifao,  with  otherH.  In  nil 
or  most  of  thcso  (hr  KmiiMiiH  kept  tlio  .'idininistrafioM  of 
justico  in  their  own  hands,  and  rvcry  year  the  praetor 
urbantis  sent  out  jyi'aefecti  inri  dicunilo  to  judge  in  the  courtH 
of  law  and  to  see  that  Hojiian  citizens  sufh-nd  no  wrong. 
Souu'tinii'S,  as  a  punishment  for  insul)Ordination  or  di.s- 
loyalty,  the  Romans  deprive<l  a  vmnicijnum  of  all  control 
over  its  internal  aflaii-s  ;  it  lost  its  senate,  magistrates,  and 
popular  a.s.sembly,  and  became  a  mere  agglomeration  of 
mnnicipcs^  who  were  governed  by  the  magistrates  of  Rome. 
To  this  class  belonged  Caere,  and  after  211  B.C.,  Capua  and 
Atella  also,  the  degradation  of  these  latter  l)eing  the  ])enalty 
they  paid  for  joining  Hannibal.  Anagnia,  which  was 
deprived  of  all  its  magistrates  except  such  as  attended  to 
the  woi-ship  of  the  gods,  was  another  instance  of  the  less 
favoured  vuniicipiiim.  But  experience  soon  showed  the 
Romans  how  important  it  was  to  conciliate  the  municipes^ 
and  gradually  all  the  mvnicipia  were  raised  to  full  citizen 
rank.  The  fii*st  community  to  be  so  honoured  were  the 
Sabines,  who,  with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Reate  and  Amiternum,  acquired  the  rights  of  citizens 
in  2G8  B.C.  ;  and  in  241  b.c.  their  advance  was  completed 
by  enrolment  in  the  Velina  and  Quirina  tribes.  During 
the  next  hundred  years  the  privilege  was  extended  to 
the  immicipifL  l)etween  the  Tiber  and  the  Liris  [e.g.  Fundi, 
Formiae,  and  Arpinum,  in  188  B.C.),  and,  as  we  shall  see,  in 
yt)  and  89  b.c.  to  all  mnnicijna  throughout  Italy. 

§  15.  The  Latin  colonies  occupied  a  less  dependent 
TheNonien  pOvsition.  The  oldest  of  these  were  the  colonies 
Latinmn.  foun(U'd  jointly  by  the  Romans,  Latins,  and 
Ilernicans,  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  they  made  in 
the  days  of  the  early  repul)lic.  After  a  tijne,  when  the 
Romans  l)ecame  more  powerful  than  their  two  allies,  they 
l>egan  to  send  out  solely  on  their  own  initiative  so-ealleil 
Latin  colonies,  though  the  colonists  mu.st  have  consisted 
entirely  or  almost  entirely  of  Roman  citizens.  Tliis  they 
did   to  avoid   the  too  rapid  growth    of   communities   with 
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full  citizen  rights  at  a  distance  from  Rome,  for  they 
regarded  it  as  absurd  to  create  citizens  who  were  unable 
to  discharge  the  primary  duty  of  a  citizen,  i.e.  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  public  assembly.  Two  of  the  earliest 
Latin  colonies  sent  out  by  Rome  were  those  of  Sutrium  and 
Nepete  in  Southern  Etruria ;  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Latin  League  in  338  B.C.  they  grew  common,  for  now  the 
conquests  of  Rome  became  extensive,  and  it  was  the  duty 
of  these  colonies  to  protect  the  great  military  roads  and 
ensure  the  subjection  of  the  inland  tribes  of  Italy.  The 
colonists  held  the  peculiar  rights  of  the  Latin  franchise 
{ins  Latimcm),  which  did  not  comprise  full  citizen -rights — 
for  those  had  never  been  enjoyed  by  the  old  Latins — but 
only  commercium  and  conuhium.  Thus  it  was  legally  a 
degradation  for  a  Roman  to  take  part  in  a  Latin  colony, 
since  he  lost  the  most  honourable  of  his  rights,  but  the 
offer  of  lands  and  the  prospect  of  attaining  to  eminence  in 
their  new  homas  tempted  many  to  accept  the  change. 
Whenever  a  Latin  colony  was  sent  out,  the  original 
occupants  of  the  town  and  district  forfeited  so  much  of 
their  land  as  was  necessary  to  provide  allotments,  and 
retained  the  rest  as  subjects,  originally  without  legal 
rights,  and  when  we  hear  of  the  revolt  of  a  Latin  colony 
we  may  generally  understand  that  it  was  a  rising  of  this 
lower  class  against  their  privileged  and  alien  raastei-s. 
The  situation  of  the  two  classes  much  resembled  that 
which  at  first  existed  between  patricians  and  plebeians  at 
Rome,  and,  as  at  Rome,  length  of  time  assimilated  the  one 
to  the  other,  so  that  ultimately  both  came  to  possess 
the  Latin  rights.  From  the  settlement  of  Latium  to  the 
foundation  of  Ariminum  among  the  Gauls,  seventeen  Latin 
colonies,  at  least,  were  sent  out ;  ih.vy  are  fountl  among 
the  Volscians,  among  the  Marsi,  in  Campania,  in  Sanmium, 
in  Lucania,iin  Apulia,  in  Picenum,  in  l^nibria,  and  among 
the  Gauls.  Central  Italy  was  coniphUely  iloniinated  by 
these  miniature  Romos,  which  guarded  the  frontiers, advanced 
as  concpicst  advanced,  and  served  as  cities  of  refuge  to  all 
loyal  to  Rome.  They  wore  so  strong  that  an  enemy  rarely 
Mssailed  tluuii  with  success,  while  he  dared  not,  unless  ho 
had  the  genius  of  a   JInnnibal,  pass  on  and  leave  them  to 
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thronton  his  ronr.     Tli' y  Ii.kI  |»t()\t'il  f ho  salvation  of   Homo 
ii)  thr  Sri'uMil  Punic  W.-ir. 

Thoso  I^lin  colonies  ro.snnil)l«Ml  (,h<'  allio<l  statos  in  that 
thov  jxvssrssrjl  (ho  iMf^ht  of  coin.'i^'c,  s<»rvfMl,  not  in  tho 
legions,  but  in  srj)urat(»  cohorts  of  their  own,  enjoyed  their 
own  la%vH,  and  controlliMl  thoir  own  administration  of  justice. 
Thev  diflered  from  tliem  in  possessing  cmninercuna  an«l 
coiiKhiinn  with  Ivome.  Tliis  at  least  was  the  jK^sition  of  tho 
oarlier  colonies,*  hut  with  tho  foundation  of  Ariminum  in 
2G8  n.c,  th(>  lJnin:ins  hegan  to  curtail  their  privileges,  and, 
in  sending  out  further  Latin  colonies,  refused  them  connhhun 
altogether  and  limited  their  coimnercium.  This  they  did 
bcaiuse,  now  that  they  were  masters  of  Italy,  the  citizenshi[) 
was  of  great  and  ever  increasing  worth,  and  they  did  not 
intend  that  such  a  \)oo\\  should  he  too  easy  of  acquisition. 
Whereas  previousl}'  a  Latin  colonist  had  heen  able  to  setth' 
at  Rome,  he  was  now  allowed  to  do  so  only  if  he  had  filled 
a  public  otHce  in  his  colony.  This  peculiar  charter  was 
known  as  the  ins  Arimini,  and  the  colonics  where  it  prevaile<l 
were  known  as  the  Twelve  Colonies. f  Their  position  became 
still  worse  after  the  Second  Punic  War ;  for  whereas  many 
of  the  communities  in  possession  of  the  passive  franchise 
were  advanced  to  the  full  franchise,  the  Latins  were  so 
humiliated  tliat  few  of  the  allies  cared  to  exchange  their 
own  charter  of  federation  for  the  once  envied  Latin  rights. 
Occasionally  it  happened,  as  in  187  B.C.,  that  Latins 
domiciled  in  the  capital  were  summarily  ejected  and  dis- 
missed to  their  native  towns  without  compensation  or 
warning.  Of  similar  tendency  was  the  refusal  of  the 
Senate  to  establish  any  further  Latin  colonies  ;  the  series 
stopped  ^vith  Aquileia  (181:  B.C.),  and  it  was  not  until  the 
time  of  Gracchus  that  any  were  created  in  the  provinces. 
The  result   of  all   this  was  that  the  peninsula   was  parted 

*  The  li.st  of  tho  more  iiniKnUint  founiUxl  Iwtweon  338  and  2«V>^  Ls  as  follows: 
ninoD);  tho  Volscinns,  FrepcUae,  3-S  ;  Interanina,  312;  Sora,  308;  the  Insulae 
Poiitiac,  313;  niiiuiig  tho  Slarsi,  All>a,  303;  anion;;;  the  Ae»inians,  Carseoli,  298; 
in  Can)i>anin,  Gales,  334,  Sucssji  Auninca,  313,  Coi«,  273  ;  in  Apulia,  Luceria.  314, 
Venusia,  2'M  \  in  I'iconuni,  llatria,  2S'.t  ;  in  Unibria,  Namiji,  2iK> ;  among  tho 
Gauls,  Ariniinnni,  268. 

t  Those  wore  Ariminnni  268,  Bcnoventum  268,  Firnmm  264,  Acsernia  263, 
Bnimlusiuni  244,  Si>olctiuni  243,  Cremona  21S,  Placentia  21S,  CopLi  193,  Vibo 
Valoutia  1P2,  Bononia  189,  Aiiuiloia  184. 
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into  two  hostile  camps,  that  of  the  citizens  and  that  of  the 
non-citizens. 

§  16.  The  allies  (socii)  possessed  neither  co'mme7'ciu7n  nor 
_,  ..  conubium  with  Rome,  and  their  iwsition  differed 
very  materially,  according  to  the  treaties  which 
they  made  when  they  entered  into  alliance  with  their 
conquerors.  The  best  off  were  those  communities  which, 
entering  into  alliance  of  their  own  free-will,  could  claim  to 
be  treated  with  more  than  usual  consideration.  The  main 
feature  of  their  position  w^as  that,  while  they  lost  their 
independence  in  the  matter  of  external  politics,  and  were 
bound  in  technical  language  to  have  the  same  friends  and 
the  same  enemies  as  Home,  they  retained  intact  the 
administration  of  justice  and  the  management  of  their 
municipal  affairs.  The  chief  burden  imposed  upon  them 
was  the  obligation  to  assist  Kome  in  w^ar,  and  they  had  to 
send  a  contingent  of  horse  and  foot  or  ships  and  sailors. 
The  character  and  exact  amount  of  the  aid  expected  from 
them  was  fixed  in  the  treaty,  and  it  was  invariably  a  con- 
dition with  the  Greek  cities  that  they  should  assist  Rome  in 
the  matter  of  marine. 

Among  the  civitates  foederatae  were  Tibiir  and  Praeneste 
in  Latium,  Neapolis  in  Campania,  and  Tarentum,  Heraclea, 
and  Rhegium,  with  most  of  the  other  Greek  cities  on  the 
southern  coast.  In  the  same  group  came  the  Samnites, 
Lucanians,  Marsi,  Umbrians,  Etruscans,  etc.,  some  of 
whom  bore  Roman  rule  with  equanimity,  while  others,  like 
the  Samnites,  were  continually  hoping  for  a  chanct^  to 
throw  it  off. 

§  17.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  tliat  the  Italians  would 
cji  ioviincca  of  always  acquiesce  in  their  inferior  position.  Their 
tiio  ituiian.s.  p-ievan cos  were  many  and  various.  In  time  of 
war  they  were  called  iq)on  to  provide  as  many  foot-soldiers 
and  far  more  horse  than  the  Romans.  In  spitt^  of  this  they 
were  not  treated  on  ecjual  torms  with  the  citizens  when  land 
and  booty  were  distributed.  Gencially  they  cnjoyml  the 
right  of  self-government,  but  it  was  always  passibh^  for  this 
to  be  overridden  by  a  law  passed  at  Rome,  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  nacchanaliM.,  even  by  a  siiiq>l(^  deciee  of  tlu>  Striate. 
While  the  Roman  citizen  was  secure  from  capital  or  eoi  poral 
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|>»»nislniuM»t,  an  Ttjilian,  evm  tlioii^'li  1m>  lia<l  fulfil  fho 
lii^'lirst  otruTs  in  liis  niitivo  (own,  nii^lit  Ik;  scoiir;,'o<I, 
lMlu'a«l«*<l,  and  genorally  iiialtn>Ht4  d  ixi  tho  caprice  of  any 
Konian  oiricial,  Oni^  or  (wo  incidents  nanat<'<l  hy  (faiiiH 
(iraciluis,  wlien  Ur  was  proposing'  to  give  tlu5  Italians  the 
frandiisc,  will  show  how  nnliniit<'d  the  jKjwor  of  the  mn^nH- 
tratcs  was.  It  happcnrd  that  a  llonian  consid  was  onco 
travrlling  with  his  witr  (o  'reanuin  Sidicinuni,  and  the  lady 
wa-s  tlcsirojis  of  l)athin«^  in  tin-  public  baths.  The  t<jwn 
odit-ials  di<l  not  a(tcnd  to  the  matter  with  stinicicnt  care 
and  the  baths  were  not  cleaned  ;  whereup<jn  tlu^  consul 
cause<l  tho  chief  magistrate  of  Teanum  to  1x3  stripped  and 
scourgtMl  in  tl)0  market-place  of  his  own  town.  On  another 
(X'casion  a  young  Roman  senator,  who  was  entrusted  with  a 
public  mission  to  the  East,  was  journeying  to  Yenusia  in  a 
litU»r  with  the  blinds  down,  when  a  passer-by  jestingly  in- 
(piircd  of  the  driver  if  ho  had  a  corpse  inside.  Tlu?  lloman 
ri'plied  to  the  insult  by  ordering  the  man  to  be  bound  to  the 
pole  of  tho  litter  and  beaten  until  he  died.  Yet,  in  spite  of  such 
outbursts  of  arrogance  as  these,  the  Italians  were  in  many 
respects  siitislied  with  lloman  rule.  For  the  subject  com- 
munities kept  their  local  stdf-government,  and  their  language 
and  customs  were  not  interferid  with.  All  were  bound  to 
admit  that,  if  it  performed  nothing  else,  Koman  rule 
established  jKiace  in  lieu  of  the  perpetual  conflicts  which 
liad  previously  been  the  bane  of  Italy.  Tarentum  w.us  not 
[permitted  to  (piarrel  with  her  Lucanian  neighlnjurs,  and 
the  Samnite  no  longer  swept  down  in  forays  on  the  Greek 
cities  of  Campania.  And  Rome  had  shed  her  blcxxl  and 
sj>ent  her  trejusure  in  keeping  Italy  safe  from  foreign  inva- 
sion. So  powerful  was  the  ruling  city,  and,  in  many  resj^ects, 
so  prudent  was  her  policy,  that  the  Itilians,  Ix^fore  deciding 
their  claims  by  an  appeal,  tried  repeatedly  to  acfpiire  the 
franchise  by  peaceful  means.  Partly,  no  doubt,  this  hesitation 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  their  own  communities  were  divided 
in  sentiment.  As  elsewhere,  the  aims  of  the  upix»r  and 
lower  classes  were  mutually  opposed.  The  wealthy  Italians 
had  bi^en  allowed  to  share  in  the  public  lands  of  Rome,  and 
.so  ditl  not  resent  so  keenly  as  the  poorer  classes  the  unjust 
pi*essui*e  of  military  duties  and  the  unfair  division  of  spoil, 
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On  the  other  hand,  they  eagerly  desired  the  ius  honoinim,  so 
that  they  might  be  admitted  to  the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy 
that  was  now  ruling  the  world. 

§  18.  Countries  outside  Italy  were  on  their  conquest 
^^    ,,  reduced  to  provinces,  the  great  distinction  be- 
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tween  which  and  Italy  consisted  in  the  fact  that, 
while  the  Italians  helped  Rome  to  conquer  the  world,  the 
provincials  had  never  yet  been  entrusted  with  arms. 

The  2)rovincia  *  of  a  magistrate  meant  primarily  the 
sphere  in  which  his  powers  as  such  were  exercised  ;  hence  its 
use  to  represent  any  portion  of  the  Roman  empire  which 
was  habitually  committed  to  the  control  of  a  governor.  By 
the  laws  of  warfare  everything  which  belonged  to  a  con- 
quered people  passed  by  conquest  into  the  hands  of  their 
victors.  Theoretically  then  the  entire  area  of  a  province 
belonged  to  the  Romans ;  in  practice  only  a  small  portion 
was  taken  over  as  public  domain,  to  be  leased  to  new 
occupants  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  By  far  the  larger 
portion  was  left  in  the  hands  of  its  original  possessors  as 
tenants  who  paid  to  the  State  a  certain  rental  {stipendiuin)y 
usually  equivalent  to  one-tenth  of  the  annual  income  from 
such  lands.  Commonly  such  rental  was  taken  in  uioney, 
and  was  therefore  a  definite  annual  tax  (capitatio  and 
t7'ifmlum  soli) ;  in  the  case  of  Sicily  it  was  levied  in  kind 
{(lecurnae).  Such  of  the  inhabitants  as  had  no  land  were 
subject  to  a  poll  tax  ;  and  all  were  liable  to  custom  dues 
{recti (J alia),  according  to  a  regular  scale,  on  products  such 
as  metals,  marble,  and  salt. 

As  in  Italy,  the  communities  were  of  several  ranks. 

(1)  Coloiiiac. — Those  were  miniature  Uoines  sent  out 
Viirious  CiiiHHfs  into   the   provinces  to  form  strati'gic    positions 

of  Towns.  \vh(^nce  Roman  forces  and  lloman  civilisation 
could  bo  brought  to  bear  on  the  province.  (Transmarine 
colonisation  only  dates  from  the  time  of  C.  Cracchus, 
122  n.c.) 

(2)  Colon  idc.  Latinac. — These  were  such  towns  as  pos- 
scsHod  th(5  i-ij^hts  of  Jiatin  citizens.  The  first  extension  of 
these  I'ights  to  entire  communities  of  provincials  cx;curi*e<l  in 
the  case  of  Transpadano  Caul  (p.  103). 

*  (daitl  to  111' ilnri  V(>(l  fnmi  fuariih  nt'iit. 
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(3)  Cirlttitt's  /•'«wv/</v/A//'.* — f'ifios  Hurh  nH  hjid  l»y  thftir 
loyalty  to  Koin«'  rained  a  dclinito  /*or(///w  si-ruring  to  (lu-m 
tlu»  oxorciso  of  thoir  own  laws  and  juri.mliction,  and  making 
thoni  lial>lo  to  tho  j^'ovornor's  intcrfcronco  only  in  cases  of 
life  and  death  afVrctin^  a  Iionian  cirifi.  'J'hoy  onjoyed 
alnitxst  coniploto  indojK'ndencc  in  honic^  aflairs,  hut  were 
hound  to  have  no  fon'i<,'n  i>olicy  save  that  dictatod  hy  Home. 

(4)  <'lrlt(tifs  Liliinuic.  et  Immmtes. — A  small  class  of  towns 
or  states  which,  thouj,di  not  })ossossin;^  the  (guarantee  of  a 
^\ov'\i\\  focdnSy  yet  enjoyed  a  ix)sition  virtually  equal  to  that 
of  the  foref^oing.  They  were  exempt  from  taxation  and 
impost  in  any  shape,  and  in  name  at  least  remained 
entii-ely  indo{x»ndent. 

(5)  Civitdtcs  Stij)rtidiariae.f — The  mass  of  the  proWncial 
conununitii's,  non-privileged  towns  which  paid  trihute  to 
Kome. 

§  19.  The  policy  of  Rome  was  to  let  the  subject  peoples 
rrovinciai  To-  govcm  thcmselves  in  the  main,  and  thereby  to 
licy  of  Rome,  gg^y^  ^j^g  ^qj.^.  ^^f  maintaining  a  large  staff  of 
ollicials  amongst  them.  One  governor  and  half-a-dozen 
minor  oilicers  sulliced  for  a  kingdom.  In  return  Rome  took 
from  the  provincials  only  a  sum — often  smaller  than  that 
which  they  had  paid  to  their  own  monarchs — suthcient  to 
defray  the  cost  of  def<'nding  them,  which  duty  now  of  course 
fell  upon  Rome.  The  Senate  decided  what  troops  were 
needful  in  each  province,  and  fixed  the  sum  necessary  for  their 
support  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury.  Some  provinces 
were  strongly  garrisoned,  others  scarcely  at  all,  and  at 
the  present  date  they  were  not  asked  to  find  troops  for  the 
Roman  service.  Each  state  kept  its  religion,  its  social 
customs,  its  laws  and  forms  of  local  government ;  but  the 
Romans  gave  it  to  lx>  understood  that  they  favoured  a 
government  modelled  upon  the  Italian  m7(iiicij)iuin  —a  lociil 
senate  and  annual  executive  otficei-s — and  there  was  con.se- 
cpiently  from  the  first  a  tendency  among  the  provincial  towns 
to  conform  to  tliLs  common  t}'pe. 

•  Such  wcro  Athens  :in«I  Sjiarta,  M:u<«.sili!i  and  Gndcs. 

t  In  illustration,  the  case  of  Sicily  may  bo  citotl,  where  communities  WIonpinR 
to  each  of  the  la.st  throe  cliUiHoa  are  fonmi.  ^fossana  itt  an  instnnco  of  the  citittm 
fn^.i.  ■■'.,     V-T' '■■'>- fivonred  city  were  fivcri'i/rt^.< /('»f(<i»' ^f  (.  ''iMituri|«, 

Al'  a,  ami  Halicyac.      The  rest,  and  the  ^-i  ty,  were 

cii .         .     _  There  «cre  neither  Uatin  nor  citizen  col'  :  ^     i'ly. 
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The  means  whereby  Rome  maintained  her  acquisitions 
were  simple  but  sufficient.  Primarily,  of  course,  there  was 
the  Roman  army  of  occupation,  or  the  threat  of  it,  to 
prevent  alike  internal  revolt  and  external  insult.  The 
latter  was  guarded  against  also  by  the  elaborate  system 
whereby  outlying  princes  were  made  clients  of  Rome  ;  petty 
sovereigns  or  states  *  lying  upon  the  skirts  of  the  Roman 
provinces  purchased  peace  from  Rome  by  becoming  her 
allies ;  and  such  alliance  forced  them  to  defend  Roman 
interests  against  all  men,  for  while  Rome  alone  was  strong 
enough  to  help  them  in  distress,  she  was  strong  enough  also 
to  revenge  to  the  uttermost  any  remissness  on  the  part  of 
her  clients.  The  latter,  in  fact,  came  to  be  Roman  out- 
posts, upon  whom  fell  the  risks  and  duties  of  guarding  the 
frontiers. 

Against  internal  disaffection  the  surest  safeguard  was  the 
Roman  policy  of  isolation — Divide  et  impera.  There  was  to 
be  no  such  thing  as  unity  in  the  province,  save  in  the 
common  dependence  of  the  whole  upon  Rome.  The  several 
communities  of  each  province  were  taught  to  disown  all  con- 
nection with  their  neighbours,  and  there  were  often  special 
enactments  forbidding  the  intercourse  of  one  township  or 
district  with  another,  whether  in  marriage  or  trade  or 
inheritance,  and  any  breach  of  such  rule  was  sternly 
punished. t  On  the  other  hand,  each  community  was  taught 
that  its  hopes  of  receiving  privilege  and  favour  rested  upon 
its  individual  merits,  so  that  each  became  interested  in 
showing  itself  more  loyal  than  its  fellows. 

Finally,  the  great  military  roads  by  which  each  new 
province  was  at  once  opened  up  ;  the  garrisons  established 
at  all  needful  points,  growing  up  subsequently  into  Roman 
towns  ;  the  influx  of  Jvoman  settlers  to  occupy  tlie  con- 
quered lands ;  the  still  more  far-reaching  intlux  of  Roman 
traders  and  money-lenders  (^neyotiakyres), — all  these  were 
so  many  additional  elements  in  tlie  safe  keeping  of  the 
province. 

*  'I'tiiiH  in  Afrio.'i  ttioro  wan  Nnnildin ;  in  Gaul,  Miuuilia  ;  In  Atiin,  tho  kiuKtlonis 
of  Uitliyiiia,  (7a|i|)a<l(>«'ia,  do. 

t  Tims  in  Sicily  tho  coiiiniiinity  «>f  Couturipa  \va«  tho  only  ono  which  }MiH.sofiMC«l 
rtnninrrriuiii  willi  Homo.  Tho  louult  wna  that  its  cltlzona  buiiKht  up  tho  land  in 
pvery  other  diHtriotuf  tho  Ishind. 
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§   L'O.    To    rucli    |)r<)\iiuH'    w.'i.s    .s«iit    a    ^<>v«'rnor,    fiflior 

coiiMilur  or  pnu'tori.in,  to  iiwiiiitnin  tin*  inlliunc*' 

of  Itoino,  to  (h'f(»ii(l  tho  ccnintry  from  foreign 
attack,  to  watoh  over  tlir  coiulnct  uiid  |«»licy  of  tli*-  jwoplf, 
iind  to  (li'cido  or  romit  to  iJoiuc  for  dccisicjii  jiidici.'il  ca^cs 
involving  hws  of  life  or  other  serious  jK)ints,  llo  YuM  his 
ot!ico  for  ono  your  only,  unless  Ins  coiiini.'irul  wjih  |)roloii;.'«'<l 
by  sjH^-ijil  tlocrcH',  Jiud  during  tliis  tinio  ho  w;is  hound  to 
nmko  !i  completo  circuit  of  Ids  province  for  tho  purpose  of 
doing  justice.  To  tliis  ond  thoic  were  selected  certain 
important  towns  as  centres  of  assize,  wliither  the  residents 
in  the  corresponding  (hstrict  must  bring  for  judgment  sucli 
eases  as  came  within  tlie  cognisance  of  tlie  govenioi-.  Tho 
assemblage  of  litigants  to  these  centres  was  known  as  a 
co)iventiis,  and  the  term  was  subsequently  exti-nded,  exactly 
as  was  the  term  proi'incia,  to  signify  the  district  attached  to 
such  centre.  A  certain  number  and  kind  of  cases  remained 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  tho  local  courts;  but  all  such  suits  as 
involved  a  Koman  citizen,  or  such  as  involved  property  ex- 
ceeding a  certain  amount,  were  tried  before  the  governor's 
court.  If  there  were  in  the  province  any  towns  which 
could  show  a  fieo  and  independent  alliance  with  Rome, 
within  such  the  governor  had  no  jurisdiction.  The 
governor  chase  his  jurors  from  the  citizens  of  the  particular 
coiwentus  ;  he  pa<<sessed  the  power  of  life  and  death,  except- 
ing, of  course,  as  regarded  Koman  citizens  ;  and  from  his 
verdict  there,  was  no  api)eal.  There  were  but  two  .s;ife- 
guards  against  abuse  of  power  on  his  part  apart  from  the 
moral  safeguards  of  his  own  high  character  and  sense  of 
duty  and  justice — namely,  the  fact  that  a  successor  could 
revei-se  any  act  of  the  preceding  governor,  and  that  such 
abuse  of  power  might  afibrd  a  handle  to  subsequent  im- 
peachment at  Ivome. 

Tho  governor  had  no  salary  properly  so  called  ;  but  that 
he  might  have  no  nasonable  excuse  for  plundering  his 
subjects,  the  Senate  made  out  for  him  an  estimate  of 
his  expenses,  and  gave  him  an  order  for  this  amount  upon 
the  treasury.  The  estimate  was  usually  liberal,  and  thoi'o 
wxs  a  sj)ecial  law  forbidding  tho  governor  to  buy  anything 
in  his  province,  from  a  natm-al  dread  that  he  might  use  his 
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power  to  obtain  at  his  own  price  whatever  he  purchased. 
It  was  understood,  however,  that  the  governor  should,  when 
travelHng,  be  provided  at  each  halting-place  with  certain 
cheap  necessaries — fodder  for  his  own  horses,  and  salt  for 
himself.  But  apart  from  the  governor's  power  to  make 
things  unpleasant  if  he  fancied  himself  treated  with  too 
little  ceremony,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  provincials  should 
seek  to  win  his  favour  by  costly  presents.  The  visit  of 
the  governor  was  not  a  whit  less  expensive  to  a  Roman 
provincial  town,  than  to-day  is  the  visit  of  royalty  to  one  of 
our  country  towns,  and  it  had  the  misfortune  to  recur  at 
least  once  a  year. 

He  was  assisted  by  legati  of  his  own  choosing,  propor- 
^  ^     ,.     tionate  to  the  extent  of  his  province.     Their 

The  Legati.      ,  •  •,  ^  -  -  ,t     ,^     •  i« 

duty  was  to  aid  him  with  their  counsel  m  peace 
and  war,  and  to  -divide  with  him  the  labour  of  administering 
justice. 

His  only  other  assistant  was  the  quaestor,  whose  duties 
Q  were  solely  financial,  though  in  case  of  need  he 

might  be  called  upon  to  command  in  the  field 
and  to  assist  at  the  tribunals.  He  was  charged  with  the 
superintendence  of  tax-collections,  the  payment  of  the 
governor  and  his  legati,  and  in  some  degree  with  everything 
which  concerned  the  finances  of  the  provinces. 

The  governor  was  in  fact  a  monarch.  His  power  was 
Position  of  the  virtually  absolute  while  it  lasted,  for  the  Senate 
Governor,  ^y^^g  f^^^j.  j^^vay  and  was  content  if  no  serious 
abuses  came  to  its  notice.  There  was  every  temptation  for 
an  unscrupulous  and  needy  governor  to  rob  his  subjects, 
wliile  tlicy  liad  no  redress  but  to  appeal  to  the  Senate. 
Now  the  governor  was  himself  almost  always  one  of  the 
senatorial  oligarchy,  and  was  tliorofore  sure  of  as  much 
protection  as  the  Scnat(!  could  decently  accord.  Jf  ho  were 
inipeaclied,  he  must  be  tried  before  a  Senatorial  court, 
whci-o  judge  and  jury  liad  every  reason  to  ac(|uit  him  if 
possible,  for  each  of  them  expected  in  his  turn  to  be  a 
governor  and  to  receive  the  same  indulgence.  Nevertheless, 
good  governors  were  not  altogetlier  want  ing ;  and  the 
provincials  at  least  enjoyed  peace  and  security.  They  had 
some  protection,  too,  in  the  tact  that  many  of  them  bei'amo 
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lilt'  cliontH  of  loading  Hoiirnn  nobloM  wlio  wero  in  duty 
Im»iuu1  to  aid  (hnn  in  <«v<My  possible  way;  so  tlio  Marcelli 
wore  tho  /uttroni  of  Sicily,  and  (Jracchus  w.is  flu-  ixitrmnui 
of  many  Spanish  towas. 

The  trilmn.il  to  which  tho  provincials  l<M»k<Ml  for  jw.->tico 
Tho  Ia)x  Caipur- against  their  ^overnoi-s  wan  a  standin;^  commis- 
niftof  u\>n.r.  j-Jq,^  (^qfifteslio  ])er])etiui)  appointed  by  a  Lex 
Galpurnia  in  1  19  n.c. ,  to  invest i/^'.itc  cases  of  extortion  (repc- 
tu)ul(ic)  on  tlu^  part  of  officials.  Properly  rcpeimulac 
j>ecuniac  denoted  any  claim  made  hy  a  citizen  for  the  resti- 
tution of  moneys  char;^'ed  upon  him  in  mistake  ))y  a 
majjistrate,  whence  it  came  to  apply  to  any  act  of  extortion 
and  corruption  by  those  in  authority.  According  to  Livy, 
the  first  instance  of  a  complaint  made  by  an  ally  against 
a  Roman  otlicial  occuiTed  in  173  n.c. ;  but  as  such  accusations 
soon  l>ecanu'  numerous,  the  commissions  appointed  by  the 
Senate  to  investigate  the  charge  had  so  frequently  to  meet, 
that  \j.  Calpurnius  Piso,  in  149  B.C.,  established  a  standing 
commission,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  many  more  relating 
to  other  otrences. 

§  21.  In  point  of  fact  it  soon  became  a  recognised  maxim 
ihc  rubiioini  ^^^^^  ^^^^  provincials  were  merely  means  to  money- 
niui  NeK'otiii-  making.  Each  province  was  at  its  settlement 
tores.  ordered  to  pay  a  certain  tribute  {stipend 'unn). 
In  the  case  of  Sicily  thLs  was  paid  mainly  in  kind,  biding  the 
tithes  of  certain  varieties  of  produce  ;  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  it  wa.s  a  definite  annual  money  payment,  as  in  the  case 
of  Macedonia.  Now,  if  the  stipendium  were  in  the  form  of 
tithes,  its  amount  would  vary  according  as  the  season  was 
good  or  bad,  and  in  any  case  its  collection  would  be  a  matter 
of  many  complications  and  much  delay..  Accordingly,  after 
C.  Gmcchus  had,  for  political  objects,  allowed  the  taxes  of 
Asia  to  be  farmed,  the  government  made  no  attempt  to  alter 
his  |x)licy ;  a  company  (societas)  of  wealthy  Roman  speculatoi-s 
would  agree  to  pay  yearly  a  stated  sum  to  the  treasury  for 
a  certain  numlxM-  of  years,  in  turn  collecting  for  their  own 
pui-ses  the  tithes  of  the  province  so  farme<l.  If  the  season 
were  goo<l,  they  would  make  a  profit;  if  it  were  bad,  they 
would  lose,  unless  they  found  means  to  recover  from  the 
provincials  an  unlawful  amoiuit.     llrre  then  was  the  excuse 
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for  extortion ;  and  from  being  the  exception  it  rapidly  came 
to  be  the  rule.  The  government  got  its  money  without 
trouble  from  the  contractoi-s,  who  were  almost  invariably 
men  of  equestrian  rank ;  *  the  latter  sent  their  agents 
(pitblicani)  into  the  provinces  with  orders  to  squeeze  from 
the  people  whatever  they  dared.  And  this  came  to  be 
whatever  they  could,  for  though  in  theory  the  provincials 
might  bring  an  action  against  their  oppressor's,  yet  such  a 
course  was  fraught  with  endless  expense,  probable  dis- 
appointment, and  certain  reprisal  in  the  future.  The 
extortioner  might  be  condemned,  but  very  little  of  his  spoils 
were  refunded  to  the  plundered ;  much  more  frequently  he 
employed  his  spoils  to  secure  his  acquittal  by  bribery,  and 
the  suitor  lost  time  and  money  alike ;  while  the  plunderer's 
companions  in  iniquity  would  be  sure  to  make  life  a  burden 
to  the  suitor  for  his  temerity.  Of  course  the  governor  liad 
the  power,  and  was  in  theory  bound,  to  prev^ent  the  extor- 
tions of  the  j)uhUc((ni.  Being  himself  of  senatorial  standing, 
he  was  in  law  supposed  to  liave  no  trade-interests,  and 
therefore  to  have  no  sympathy  with  the  views  of  the  specu- 
lating equitts;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  often  himself 
the  holder  of  shares  in  some  tax-farming  societas  ;  still  more 
often  he  was  bent  on  making  money  for  himself  out  of  his 
province ;  and  he  would  therefore  connive  at  oppression, 
either  because  he  had  a  personal  interest  in  it,  or  because  he 
was  guilty  of  similar  cruelties  himself.  And  even  if  he  were 
the  most  lionest  and  honourable  of  men,  to  attempt  to  check 
the  malpractices  of  the  puUicani  was  fraught  with  grievous 
peril  to  himself  ;  it  was  certain  to  result  in  an  impeachment 
upon  his  return,  and  the  wealthy  ecpiites  would  spare 
neithi'r  money  nor  conscience  to  secure  the  overthrow  of  ono 
who  set  an  example  of  justice  and  integrity  so  fatal  to  their 
interests. 

•  My  133  ii.r.  the  term  oquoMtitun  onlcr  (onto  eqveatfr)  or  knights  (i<iuiti-$)  had 
(M»ine  U)  iiiwin  Hot  only  tho  oinlit«tM»  icnturie«  of  horttc,  b\it  uKso,  with  the  oxooj>tion 
of  HonnlorM,  nil  who  wore  HuHinoiitly  wtvvlthy  to  jKiMWiW  tho  j>io|icity  ri>«|nirotl  for  a 
iiioiiilwr  of  lho««  oi^htoon  ci-iitiiiias,  that  is  fmu  huiuhwl  Ihoiisjuul  .so.stori'ivs.  I  hooigh- 
ttH^ii  tt>nl»ritvi  of  h<>iH<<iiicii  oxi-itcd  now  only  xs  .S4i  many  vot«\s  in  tho  Comitiu  ;  thoy 
wi^ri)  no  hmjfor  lulh-d  npon  for  ^o^vil•^"  in  tho  llclil,  and  thoy  only  )ii>i><\iixMl  in  fnll 
tinnour  ouci*  a  yoiir,  whvu  on  tlic  l(i<AM  of  July  thoy  riMio  in  |iroct>M*ion  m  honour  of 
the  victory  of  Lake  KoKillus.  Ah  Honators  ha«i  hy  ii  I,ox  (MiiutliA  of  'J18  i«.r.  h«en 
forhiddon  to  cnKH^o  in  tnulc,  the  w  holo  uf  the  flnnucial  o|>crutiousof  tho  State  fell  to 
thrac  cApilJklistJi. 
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In  thoso  provincrs  of  wliicli  (li««  (ributr  wns  an  nnniml 
nn>nov-l»Jiyni»M)t  tlion*  wjih  Io.sh  i(M>in  for  or^aniMMl  extortion, 
but  o\  rn  hrro  tlio  s|>oculatoi'H  foun<l  tlioir  profits.  Tlio  pfty- 
iiu'nt  of  the  trilmtr  whs  sun-  sfMJiior  or  Liter  to  ])rin^'  one  or 
otlier  conmnuiity  into  clillicnlt  ies  and  .irn-ars,  particularly  if 
the  governorB  abused  their  |>owei's  and  niado  exactions  on 
their  own  account,  as  was  usually  th<»  case.  Thereupon  the 
Jw»nian  money-lender  canH>  forward,  olFering  money  at 
ruinous  interOvst,  and  when  the  community  was  once  in  bis 
grasp,  its  case  was  hopeless.  It  liad  to  su]>mit  to  every 
injustice  under  threat  of  woi-se,  and  th<^  cruelties  practise<l 
by  the  lendei*s  were  incredible.  In  l)rief  it  came  to  this, 
that  governor  and  speculator  were  in  1«  ague  ;  each  condonetl 
in  the  other  the  ollenees  which  ho  practised  himself,  while 
the  home  government,  and  the  senators  who  sat  aa  jurors  in 
the  Qfiucstio  dc  lirpctundis,  refused  to  punish  the  misdeeds 
w  hich  each  hoped  to  perpetrate  in  turn,  when  appointed  U) 
the  governoi-ship  of  a  province.  The  treatment  of  the 
provinces  was  an  abomination,  resulting  too  frecjuently  in 
the  desolation  of  prosperous  cities  and  fertile  lands;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  days  of  Augustus  that  Rome  gave 
to  her  foreign  subjects  anything  better  that  utterest 
misrule. 

§  22.  \\q  have  no  detailed  picture  of  the  life  of  the 
Ck)nditi.>n  of  the  pvovincials  in  these  early  days  of  Rome's  supre- 

Provincos.  macv.  It  is  not  until  the  days  when  A^erres 
outraged  Sicily  that  the  evils  of  the  Roman  rule  are  brought 
into  full  view ;  but  from  Verres'  doings  we  can  gather  what 
his  colleagues  and  liLs  predecessors  did,  and  we  can  under- 
stand how  it  came  alK)ut  that  the  very  richest  lands  in 
Euro}>e  and  Asia  Minor  and  Africii  could  hardly  support  the 
reckless  drain  put  upon  them.  To  get  a  governoi'ship  was 
synonymous  with  getting  a  fortune;  it  was  the  one  remedy 
for  bankruptcy.  "  One-third  to  purchase  my  acquittal  when 
tried  for  extortion,  one-third  to  l)e  shared  with  those  who 
winke<l  at  my  malver.sjition,  one-third — itself  a  fortune — to 
keep  me  wealthy  for  the  rest  of  my  days  " — such  w  ;\s  the 
dream  and  confession  of  the  Roman  noble  who  was  not 
ashamed  to  allow  that,  with  him  at  least,  a  governorship 
meant  plunder  and  nothing  else. 
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§  23.  There  were  then  materials  enough  for  revolution. 
Within  Rome,  an  entire  population,  to  speak 
ummary.  j^Q^gj^jy^  -^y^s  living  on  charity,  without  the 
ability  to  remedy  their  position  by  constitutional  means  in 
the  face  of  the  well -organised  power  of  the  combined 
senatorial  and  equestrian  orders.  Without  the  walls,  the 
mass  of  the  subject  Italians  were  at  length  finding  courage 
to  propound  their  claim  to  some  share  in  the  advantages 
of  an  empire  of  which  they  had  been  the  involuntary 
creators,  and  were  still  the  best  supporters.  On  all  hands 
there  was  beggary,  starvation,  and  lawlessness ;  fertile  lands 
reverting  to  desolation,  towns  dwindling,  and  villages  dis- 
appearing, a  free  populace  making  way  for  a  population 
of  slaves  recruited  by  thousands  from  every  race  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  provinces  were  in  the  hands  of  a  gang 
of  unscrupulous  politicians  and  speculators,  who  ravaged 
and  harried  without  hindrance  the  unfortunate  people  at 
their  mercy.  Outwardly  indeed  the  Roman  world  was  at 
peace,  but  it  was  such  a  peace  as  in  France  preceded  the 
gi-eat  revolution.  The  Senate  was  too  corrupt  to  offer  an  * 
adequate  resistance  to  all  these  elements  of  discontent. 
From  time  to  time  it  crushed  the  agitators  and  regained  its 
position,  but  tlie  improvement  was  not  permanent,  and  even 
the  triumphant  championship  of  Sulla,  with  which  the 
period  ends,  could  not  secure  it  from  ultimate  fall.  When 
the  democratic  leader  found  himself  also  general  of  an  army 
the  time  of  the  Senate  had  come,  and  the  rule  of  one  man 
supplanted  the  misgovernment  of  the  oligarchs. 
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'I'lii:  Gracchi. 

§  1.  Tilxrius  Somprnnins  fJracrhus.— §  2.  His  Reforms.— §  3.  Op- 
position offered  to  them  :  Octavius. — §  4.  Dirticulties  of  'literins. 
—  §  r>.  The  Fall  of  Tiberius.— §  (5.  The  Kinf,'dom  of  I'erf^mus. — 
§7.  The  War  with  Aristonicua  and  Acquisition  r»f  rcriranius:  The 
Province  of  Asia. — §  H.  The  Italians  and  the  I,and  O^mmission  : 
Death  of  Scipio  Aomilianus.— §  9.  The  Italians  demand  the  Fran- 
chise :  Revolt  of  Frcf^ellae. — §10.  CJaius  Sempronius  Gracchus. — 
§  11.  Leirislation  of  C.  Gracchus  :  Corn  Law  :  v\p^arian  Law  ;  The 
Law  Courts  ;  The  Taxes  of  Asia. — §  12.  rro|K>sals  about  the  Fran- 
chise :  Counter-Proposals  of  ^I.  Livius  Dnisus. — §13.  Fall  of  C. 
(iracchus. — §  14.  Persecution  of  the  Gracchans:  Fate  of  the  Land 
Laws  ;  Corn  Laws  ;  the  Indicia  ;  M.  Acmilius  Scaurus. 

§  1.  The  father  of  tlio  men  who  were  to  make  the  first 
srrions  attack  on  the  ])reroi:ative  of  theoH<;archs 
Stiiii'n.nius  wa.sTiberiusSemproniusGracchiis, whasc greatest 
(.nicTims.  achievement  was  the  pacification  of  Spain  in 
179  B.C.  The  ehlcr  C^racclius  married  CorneUa,  (hiughter  of 
the  great  Scipio  Africanus,  and,  when  he  died  in  the  prime 
of  life,  hft  in  her  charge  two  sons  ;  the  elder,  now  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  was  Tiberius,  and  the  younger  was 
Gaius.  The  two  lads  were  instructed  by  the  best  Greek 
teachers  of  the  day,  and  early  began  to  prepare  themselves 
for  a  public  career.  'J'he  elder  distinguished  himself  at  the 
siege  of  C'arthage,  where  he  was  among  the  first  to  mount 
the  enemy's  wall  (140  b.c.)  ;  and  nine  years  afterwards  he 
served  in  Sj)ain,  when'  his  word  saved  twenty  thousand 
Roman  soldiers  from  destruction.  His  sister  was  mamed 
to  Scipio  Aemilianus,  the  victor  of  Carthage  and  Numantia, 
and  he  himself  had  wedded  the  daughter  of  Appius  Claudius 
Pulcher,  a  leading  noble,  consular  and  ex-censor.     He  wiis 
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thus  connected  with  the  most  distinguished  families  in  the 
State,  and  so  justified  the  saying  that  the  first  leaders  of 
a  revolution  always  proceed  from  the  ruling  class.  It 
seems  that,  as  he  was  journeying  through  Etruria  on  his 
way  to  and  from  Spain,  he  observed  how  desolate  was  the 
country  all  around  ;  though  the  soil  was  naturally  fertile, 
there  were  no  small  holdings,  and  scarcely  a  free  labourer 
or  farmer  to  be  seen  ;  nothing  met  his  eyes  but  overgrown 
estates  of  pasture  land  tended  by  thousands  of  foreign 
slaves  in  chains,  while  at  Rome  the  citizens  starved  through 
the  lack  of  work.  The  iniquity  and  folly  of  this  state  of 
alTairs  struck  him  with  horror,  and  he  tried  to  devise  a 
remedy.  He  imagined  that  he  had  found  one  in  a  revival  of 
the  agi-arian  law  passed  more  than  two  centuries  previously 
by  C.  Licinius  Stolo  and  L.  Sextius. 

§  2.  His  ideas  of  reform  were  not  altogether  new. 
Proposals  of  CJ.  Laclius,  the  dearest  friend  of  Scipio  Aemili- 
'j  lb.  Giaccims.  arius,  had  only  abandoned  similar  ideas  because 
he  saw  that  revolution  would  ensue,  a  prudent  policy  which 
is  said  to  have  earned  for  him  the  name  of  Sapiens. 
Tiberius  was  of  sterner  material ;  he  saw  that  the  depopula- 
tion of  Italy  which  threatened  to  leave  Rome  without  the 
materials  of  an  army,  while  it  filled  her  streets  with  beggars, 
was  due  to  the  misappropriation  of  the  public  lands  and 
the  spread  of  slave  labour  ;  and  he  resolved  to  reinfoi-ce 
the  Licinian  Rogations,  which,  though  long  since  a  dead 
l(!tter,  had  never  been  repealed.  Among  the  fragments  of 
his  sp(»eches  which  occur  in  the  narrative  of  Plutarch,  there 
is  the  following  oft-quoted  passage:  "  The  wild  beasts  of  Italy 
have  their  holes  and  dens,  but  the  men  who  shed  their 
l)lood  for  tlieir  country  have  the  enjoynuMit  of  air  and 
\i'^\\\,  indeed,  but  of  nothing  else.  Without  house  or 
losting-place  th<'y  wander  about  with  th(Mr  wivt>s  and 
cliiiihcri,  whihi  tlieii'  generals  exiiort  th(»m  in  battle  to 
defend  (lieir  towns  and  tenq)les  against  the  enemy.  Tlie 
'  lords  of  the  world,'  as  they  arc  called,  have  not  a  single 
clod  of  earth  to  call  their  own."  * 

The  people  warmly   supj)orted    Gracchus,  and  ho  found 
many  among  the  stMiators  who  saw  tlie  necessity  of  reform; 

*  riutaicli,  Tibtiinii  (Jrai'c/ms,  ch.  ix, 


TIIK    (JUACflll.  .T.') 

Huch  \vrn»  Appins  Claiulins  Piilclwr.  I*,  liicinitm  (JniRsim 
Mufiunns,  alt4»r\vanls  IVmtifox  Mjixiimis,  nml  I*.  MticiiiM 
S«*aovnl«,  th«>  Iwst  lawyer  in  Konn-  and  cotisul  for  tlu-  yt-uv. 
Thus  rncouni^jiMl,  Tilx'riiis  hrouj^'ht  )K»f<>ro  th<' Comitia  the 
followini;  |)r<>jM)sJils  :  - 

(ii)  'I'liat  no  poiSDM  shouM  occupy  more  than  fivo 
iuindrtMl  'unjeni  of  puhHc  land,  with  two  hniuhf'd  and 
fifty  extra  for  each  son  ;  and  that  the  total  amoinit  so 
occupied  hy  ono  family  should  not  exceed  one  thousand 
iu4j€r(i. 

(h)  That  all  land  thus  recovered  .should  1)0  distributed  at 
a  small  rent  to  the  poor  (Italians  ecpially  with  Romans)  in 
lots  of  thirty  iuijani,  which  were  to  l)0  inalienable  and 
here<litary. 

(c)  That  a  certain  proportion  of  free  lalwurers  should  he 
emplovc<l  on  all  estates. 

{(I)  Tliat  the  redistribution  of  land  should  be  manage<]  by 
a  standini,'  comnn'ssion  of  three,  specially  ap|>ointed  and 
maintaiiu'tl   by  the   State. 

§  3.  The  bill  attacked  the  entire  wealthy  class  of  Rome 
TjJwrius nnd  •'^^'l  of  Italy,  just  as  it  olVered  relief  to  the 
octavius.  whole  of  tho  pauper  population,  for  in  the 
colonies,  munici[)ia,  and  allied  communities  alike,  the  rich 
had  lH)th  st'izod  on  the  public  land  and  ousted  the  small 
faiiuers  from  their  holdings.  All  the  rich  were  therefore 
in  arms  against  the  measure.  They  urged  that  it  was 
unjust  to  confiscate  to  tho  State  the  improvements  that 
they  had  made  on  the  land  ;  they  had  built  houses,  planted 
vinos  and  olives,  and  turned  it  from  mere  wa.ste  soil  into 
InLrhly  productive  ground  ;  some  parts  of  it  they  had 
received  by  be<pjest,  others  they  had  bought  from  previous 
(X'cupiers.  In  reply  it  was  urged  that  the  land  belonged  to 
th«»  State,  and  that  they  occupied  it  on  conditions  that  were 
iK'rfectly  well  known  to  themselves;  and  be.-ides  this,  even 
if  some  injustice  was  done  to  the  wealthy,  the  condition  of 
tho  j)CK)r  wjus  so  terrible  a  menace  to  tho  stability  of  the 
State  that  .some  reform  was  imperative.  Tilnrius  therefore 
went  on,  in  spite  of  the  t)pposition  he  encountered ;  ho 
found  it  hojieless  to  win  over  the  Striate,  so  ho  did  not  lay 
the   projxjsjils    before   that    body,   as   was    customary,   but 
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followed  the    example  of  his  predecessor  C.   Flaminius  in 
232   B.C.,   and  brought  his  bill  directly  before  the  tribes. 
All  the  poor  voters  in  the  country  tribes  were  enthusiastic 
in  their  support,  and,   abandoning    their    wonted    apathy, 
flocked  to  Eome  in  immense  numbers  to  carry  the  proposal 
into  law.     When  the  day  of  voting  came,  a  fellow  tribune, 
M.   Octavius,   who  occupied  some  public  land,  vetoed  the 
bill.     Tibfrius  offered  to  indemnify  him  out  of  his  private 
means,   but    Octavius   persisted   in  his  veto.     Up    to    this 
point,  it  appears  Tibeiius  had  included  some  sort  of  com- 
pensation  in   his  bill ;  now,   irritated   by    the    attitude    of 
Octavius,  he  withdrew  these  indemnity  clauses  and  proposed 
the   law  in  a  less   conciliatory  form.     No  vote    could   be 
taken.     Tiberius   retaliated    by  using   his  powers   of   veto 
against  every  act  of  the  magistrates,  until  the  tribes  could 
be  summoned  anew.     He  sealed  up  the  temple  of  Saturn, 
where   was   the    public   treasury,    and    refused   to   permit 
the  quaestors  to  take  out  or  })ay  in  money.     Meanwhile  the 
occupiers  went  about  in  sordid  garments,  to  excite  })ity  for 
their  case,  and  also  made  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  Tiberius. 
When  the  tribes  assembled  a  second  time,  Octavius  vetoed 
the    bill   again.       Then  Tiberius  did    an   unconstitutional 
thing  :  he  asked  the  tribes  if  they  would  dispose   Octavius. 
When  seventeen  of    the    thirty-five    had    decided     in    the 
affirmative,    Tiberius    made    a    last    appeal  to  Octavius   to 
abandon  his  oj)position.     Octavius  refusid;  the  eightinnth 
tribe  voted  for  his  deposition,  and  he  was  dragged  down  from 
the  orator's  platform.     Whatever  may  be  tliought  of  the 
wisdom  of  this  proceeding,  it  was  undoubtedly  a  violation 
of  the  constitution.     Again  and   again    in   the  course    of 
lloman   history    it    had  been  decided    that  no    magistrate 
could    be    Inought     to    trial    until    his   year    of    olliee    liad 
ex[)irod  ;     that    over,    he    became    a    private    citi/en,    but 
until    then  ho  was  inviolable,  no  mattt>r   if    he    had  com- 
mitted tlie  enormities  of  an  Appius  Olaudius.     After  the 
deposition    of    Octavius    the    bill    was    again    i)ut    to    the 
vote  and  canie<l,  a!»d  as  commissioners  to  execute  it  were 
appointi'd    Tilx'iius    liinisclf,    bis    bro(h(»r    Oaius    (at    the 
moment   serving   in    Spain),  and   his  father  in  law  Ap]»itis 
Claudius. 


TIIK    (JUACCIIT.  :\7 

§  i.  Tin*  »StMialo  was  lM»atrn,  Imt   for  t\ui  tiiiio  coiiU'riU**! 

iv.iart.nii.     i'-'**'!'^  witli  ()l»s(riic(i()n.     TilxM'iiiM'  t«'riii  of  oflice 

!•  Mti.n  ..f  \v()ul<l  ('xpiro  soon  (Dec.  KHIj),  and  tlicn  it 
W(MiM  Im'  |K).ssil)l«'  to  irniN>a<'h  liim  ;  for  althon^li 
no  law  Imd  1)0<mi  pass(Ml  about  tlio  niatt«'r,  it  was  contrary 
to  pnvodout  tliat  a  tril)iiiio  sliouM  ho  i-o cloctLMl  for  tlje 
ensuing  your.  Moantiino  the  Senate  voted  the  commisHionors 
no  adripiato  supplies,  and  wafclicd  tlw^  difl'K'idties  that 
besot  tluun.  It  was  dillicnlt  to  dctorniino  wliat  lands  were 
puhlic  and  what  wei*o  not.  Every  win  to  there  wore  endless 
dispiitcs.  Thos<»  ai^'ainst  whom  jud^nient  went,  very  many 
of  them  wealthy  Italian  socii,  swellccl  the  ranks  of  the 
opiMKsition.     Nevertheless  the  allotments  In-gan. 

Til»erins  felt  that  his  opponent's  were  too  powerful  for 
him,  and  made  fresh  bids  for  }M)pidar  su})port.  Just  at  tiiis 
time  died  Attains  1 1 1.,  tho  last  king  of  l*er/,Mmus,  betpieath- 
ing  his  dominions  to  the  Roman  State.  Tiberius  gave 
notice  of  a  bill  to  devote  the  funds  so  acquired  to  providing 
tho  new  settlers  with  stock  for  their  farms.  Next  he  talked 
of  extending  tlio  franchise  to  the  Italians,  of  shortening  tho 
j>eri<Hl  of  military  service,  of  W(  akening  the  jK)wer  of  the 
Senate  in  the  jury  courts  by  compelling  them  to  share  their 
mon()ix)ly  with  the  eqnestrian  order.  In  this  way  ho  hoped 
to  win  his  re-ehction  as  tribune  for  132  n.c,  which  he  snw 
was  tho  only  safeguard  between  himself  and  ruin.  As 
tribune  ho  woul«l  Ik*  protected  against  impeachment,  whereas 
in  a  private  station  he  was  not  secure  oven  against  assassina- 
tion. Many  of  tho  senators  were  l)itterly  hostile.  One  — 
Q.  Pomp;  ins — accused  him  of  aiming  at  tyranny,  and  declared 
that  he  had  In^en  presented  with  a  rega  Idiadem  from  the  trea- 
sures of  Attains.  Q.  Metellus,  the  concpieror  of  Macedonia, 
attacked  him  W^cnuse  he  was  atten<led  at  night  by  an  unruly 
mob  of  the  poorest  classes;  and  T.  Annius  Liiseus,  another 
ex-consul,  tlung  in  his  teeth  the  deposition  of  Octavius.  Tho 
Senate  was  rasolved  at  all  costs  to  prevent  his  re-ehn'tion. 

vj   5.    It    was    now    harvest-time,   and   the  country  voters 
r.iii  of       were    Uk>    busily    engagiMl    in   gathering   their 

iii^ riuii,     cix)ps  to  undertake  the  journey  to  the  capital. 

IV»sides,  th(^  agrarian   bill  had   jvassed  and  thei*e 

no  longer  existed  tho  same  injtent  cause  which  had  aroused 
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them   the   year    before.      Tiberius   was    assiduous   in   his 
canvass    of  the  city  tribes,  and  when  the  day   of    voting 
came,  the  first  two  tribes  cast  their  votes  for  him.     His 
opponents  hereupon  raised  the  objection  that  a  man  could 
not  be  tribune  for  two  consecutive  years,  and  the  presiding 
officer  (the  ex-tribune  Kubrius)  hesitated  as  to  whether  he 
should  accept  the  votes  given  to  Tiberius.     Rubrius  offered 
to  resign  his  duty  to  a  colleague,  who   was  a  partisan  of 
Tiberius,  but  the  senatorial  party  opposed  and  the  people 
broke   up   in    confusion   without   completing   the   election. 
That  evening  Tiberius  put  on  a  garb  of  mourning  in  token 
of  the  gi-eat  danger  by  which  he  was  threatened,  and  some 
of  his  more  devoted  followers  kept  guard  round  his  house 
during  the  night.     But  his  enemies  reserved  their  violence 
for    the    morrow,   when   the   voting   was  resumed   on  the 
Capitol.     Both  parties  were  ready  to  use  force,  and  when 
the  senatorial  faction    prevented  the   tribes   from   voting, 
the  followers  of  Tiberius,  seeing    that   a  conflict   was  in- 
evitable, seized  such  weapons  as  they  could  lay  hands  upon 
and  closed  round  their  leader.     Meantime  the  Senate  was 
assembled    in    the    neighbouring   Temple   of   Faith.       The 
Pontifex   Maximus,  P.  Cornelius    Scipio  Nasica,   delivered 
a  furious  harangue  against  Gracchus,  and  called  upon  the 
consul,  P.   Mucins   Scaevola,  to  save  the  State.     Scaevola 
had  once,  at  least,  been  in  favour  of  the  plan  of  Gracchus, 
and    declared   that  he  would    not  shed   a   citizen's  blood ; 
whereupon  Nasica  exclaimed  that  the  Stat'e  was  deserted 
by  its  guardians  :  he  would  defend  it  himself.     Followed  by 
many   senators  and  equites  and  a  miscellaneous  crowd  of 
clients   and   slaves,  he  UkI  them  down  to  the  i)lace  Mhere 
Tiberius  was  standing  with  three  thousand  of  his  followers. 
Their  rush  swept  all  before   it ;  the  followers  of  Tiberius 
were  ])u\    (()  fliglit,  and  Tiberius  himself  was  struck  down 
jind   killtMl  jis  ho  endeavouicd  to  make  iiis  escape.     Three 
luindredof  his  partisans  perished  and  their  bodies  were  flung 
into  the  Tiber.      The  veni^e.inee  of  the  S(Miat(^  did  not    rest 
here  ;    for  a  commission,   wliieh    was   appointe*!   to  impiiro 
into   the   distur})ances,  condemned    many  others  to  death. 
Among  those  li-ied   was  C.    lilossins  of  ('uma(\   the   Greek 
teacher  and  dt  vot(Ml  friend  of  Tiberius,      lie  det  hired  that 
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lie  <lii)  all  iIimI  Iio  Ii.k!  iltinr  l)0cn,tis(>  )h>  plarrd  iinplieit 
fonfult'iicr  ill  'ril>orins.  Askj»<l  whet  Iwr  he  would  have  Het 
firo  to  tho  ('ji])i(ol  if  lio  hjul  )>of'Ti  ordcrrd  to  do  so  hy 
Til)enus,  ho  n-plifd  that  "  (Jracchns  would  iiovor  have  given 
him  Kiicli  an  order,  hut  tliat,  if  lio  had,  ho  would  have 
oUn«Ml  witliout  hrsilafion."  Ultimafcly  lilossiu.s  wjis  ri-loased, 
and  rrtircd  to  Asia,  wiu»ro  he  pcrislKMl.  Th*-  pfoplo  were 
hitterly  indignant  at  the  fate  of  their  leader,  and,  ho  far  as 
they  could,  took  vengeance  on  his  encniies.  P.  Scipio 
Nasica  foiuid  ids  {H)si(ion  so  intoleralde  in  Konie  that  he 
was  glad  to  accept  a  mission  to  Asia,  where  he  wandered 
ahniit  in  disgrace  and  ohscurity  initil  his  death.  Si-ipio 
Aeniilianus,  wliose  ^\a^like  acliievenients  iiad  won  for  him 
general  po})idarity,  aroused  extreme  resentment  when  it 
was  known  that  he  approved  of  his  kinsman's  dtatli.  He 
was  at  Numantia  when  th«'  news  reached  him,  and  his 
comment  was  a  verse  of  Homer  to  the  eflFect,  "  So  i)erish  all 
who  do  tlie  lil>e  again."*  Tlie  tribes  showed  their  iiuligna- 
tion  hy  rejecting  him  when  a  general  was  recpiired  in  A.sia 
to  defeat  the  pretender  Aristonicus. 

§  G.  The  Asiatic  conquests  of  Alexander  from  the  A*  gean 
•iiio  Kinpiom  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  became  some  twenty 
ofrerpiinus.  years  after  his  death  the  Syrian  Empire  of  the 
Seleucidae.  But  this  vast  extent  of  country,  inhabited  by 
so  many  diverse  nationalities,  could  only  be  held  together 
by  the  strongest  will,  and  thus  the  Seleucid  Empire  soon 
split  up  into  a  number  of  states  more  or  less  independent  of 
the  central  power  and  of  each  other.  The  chief  of  these 
were  the  kingdoms  of  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  Pontus,  an«l 
Armenia.  Galatia  received  its  name  from  a  wandering 
horde  of  (iauls  who  settled  there  in  279  H.c,  after  rava«'inir 
the  country  far  and  ^vide  in  their  march  from  Western 
Europe.  On  the  eastern  coast  of  tho  Aegean  the  Greek 
trailing  cities  still  Jl(»urished  after  a  chequen  d  history  of 
six  centuries,  and  formed  a  commercial  confederation  under 
the  headship  of  their  most  powerful  member,  BluHles.  In 
the  .same  region  there  aLst)  sprang  up  the  compact  ami 
wealthy  kingtlom  of  Pergamus,  which,  left  by  will  to  the 

•  (in  airoAoiTO  itoi  oAAot,  6  ris  rotaOra  y*  pft^ot. 
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Roman  people  in  133  B.C.,  was  organised  four  years  later  as 
the  Pro\'ince  of  Asia. 

This  principality  originated  in  the  following  manner : 
When  the  Gauls  swept  over  Asia  (279  B.C.),  one  Philetaerus, 
who  had  charge  of  the  fortress  of  Pergamus,  took  advantage 
of  the  general  confusion  to  revolt  from  the  Seleucid  monarchy, 
on  which  he  had  till  then  been  in  dependence.  His  power 
passed  in  262  B.C.  to  his  nephew,  Eumenes  I.,  and  to  the 
latter  succeeded  (241  B.C.)  a  cousin,  Attains  I.,  who  assumed 
the  title  of  king  in  commemoration  of  a  great  victory  which 
he  won  over  the  Gauls.  He  rendered  assistance  to  the 
Romans  in  the  First  Macedonian  War,  and  his  son 
Eumenes  II.  (197-159  B.C.)  pursued  the  same  policy.  As 
a  reward  for  his  services  in  the  war  against  Antiochus  the 
Great  of  Syria,  Eumenes  received  a  great  portion  of  the 
western  seabord  of  Asia  Minor,  besides  some  towns  on  the 
European  side  of  the  Hellespont.  The  Romans  treated  him 
with  some  ingratitude  after  the  fall  of  Perseus  (1G7  b.c),  but 
did  not  go  so  far  as  to  take  away  what  had  bei^n  conferred 
upon  him,  and  he  handed  down  his  power  intact  to  his  son 
Attains  II.  (159-138  B.C.).  The  last  of  the  dynasty  was 
Attains  III.  (138-133  B.C.),  who  died  without  a  legitimate 
heir;  and  a  will, purporting  to  be  his,  but  more  likely  forged  by 
the  Roman  party  in  Asia,  bequeathed  his  possessions  to  Rome. 

§  7.  The  death  of  Attalus  III.  occurred  when  a  slave  war 
Acquisition  of  in  Sicily  was  in  full  swing,  and  when  the 
PorKunnis.  pi-Qposals  of  TiboHus  Gracclius  were  agitating  the 
State,  The  Senate  was  much  too  busy  to  att(>nd  to  foreign 
.affairs,  and  while  it  tarried,  Aristonicus,  a  natural  son  of 
Attahis  III.,  a[)i)eared  as  a  claimant  for  tlio  tlirono.  Tlio 
niajority  of  the  poj)ulation,  no  donbt,  preferrcnl  him  to  a 
foreign  ruler,  and  he  met  with  eonsideral)U'  support,  though 
in  several  of  tlio  great  towns,  notably  in  Kpliesns,  there  was 
a  very  strong  lionian  party.  His  iirst  action  was  to  seize 
Leucae,  a  coast  town  near  the  month  of  tlie  llernius  ;  l)ut 
\\u>  l^lphej-ians  (collected  a  fl(u>t,  and,  after  dotVating  him  mwr 
i'yuw,  drove  him  out.  Ne.xt  year  (132  B.c.)  lie  called  I  ho 
slaves  to  arms,  and  made  hiniself  master  of  Samos  jind 
much  of  the  contiiKnit  opposite.  Tlu*  Senate  now  detornjined 
to  send  an  armed  force  to  Asia.     Iloth  consuls  were  eager 
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for  tlio  coiniiDind.  Om*  of  tluMii  was  1*.  LiciniuH  CnuiHUn 
Mui'ianus,  who  lunl  l)«'<«n  iii.kIo  Pf)ntifox  Muximns  after 
the  rompiilsory  rrtirtMiiont  of  Scipio  Nu.sicyi ;  tlio  other  woh 
L.  VuloriuH  Klaccus.  Tho  lattor  won  the  namen  of  Mar8, 
wIjo  was  iimh'r  tlio  .'lutljoiil y  of  (lio  Pontif«x  MiixirnnH. 
Cijuvsus  th'chiivd  thai  it  was  illtpal  for  I'laccus  to  leave  the 
city,  and  declared  that  he  would  fiiio  him  if  ho  did  ho. 
Tho  poojilo  roniittcd.  tho  fine,  hut  when  the  tribes  had  to 
decide  whether  they  should  give  thc^  command  to  Scipio 
Aemilianus  or  to  Cnissus,  they  voted  in  favour  of  the  man 
who  had  no  military  ex[)orienco,  hut  had  boon  a  supporter  of 
their  champion  Tiberius  (iracchus.  In  Asia  Crassus  was 
joined  by  contingents  from  Nicomodes,  king  of  IJithynia, 
Ariarathos,  king  of  Cappad(H'ia,  }?ylaomenes,  king  of 
raphl.igonia,  and  ^fithradatos,  king  of  Pontus,  but  tho  year 
passed  away  without  any  restdts  of  impoitance.  Tsext  year 
(131  H.C.),  when  encumbered  by  a  (juantity  of  booty,  he  was 
surprised  and  defeated  by  Aristonicus,  not  far  from  Myrina. 
To  esca|)e  being  carried  away  into  slavery  he  drove  his 
riding  stick  into  the  eye  of  one  of  his  ciipturers,  and  the 
man,  a  Thracian,  maddened  by  the  pain,  did  what  the 
Roman  hoped,  and  plunged  his  sword  into  the  ex-consul's 
lx)dy.  His  successor,  the  consul  M.  Perpenna,  revenged 
the  defeat,  drove  the  pretender  southwards,  and  blockaded 
him  in  Stratonicea,  a  Carian  town,  where  he  forced  him  to 
surrender  (130  h.c).  Here  C.  Pdossius,  the  friend  of  Tilx'rius 
CJracchus,  slew  him-^elf  to  esca[)0  falling  into  tho  hands  of 
the  IJomans.  The  concpiest  was  completed  by  ]\I.  Acpiillius, 
consul  for  129  B.C.,  who,  in  conjunction  with  a  commission  of 
senators,  settltcl  the  afVairs  of  the  country.  Now  was  con- 
stituted tho  Province  of  Asia,  which~comprised  Mysia  with 
tho  Aeolic  towns,  as  far  as  the  mountain  range  of  Olympus, 
Lydia  and  the  Ionic  towns,  and  most  of  Caria  with  the 
Dorian  towns.  The  southern  part  of  Caria  was  })robably 
att^iched  to  Khodes.  Tho  towns  on  tho  European  side  of 
tho  Hellespont,  which  had  lH'U>nged  to  Pergamus,  were 
placed  under  tlu'  ord*  i-s  of  the  governor  of  ^laceilonia. 
Phrygia  wont  to  tho  king  of  Pontus,  Mithradates  V.,  sur- 
named  Kuerget«>s,  in  recpiital  for  tho  help  he  had  sent. 
But  when  he  died  in  120  B.C.,  this  district  was  taken  back 
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and  added  to  Asia,  which  was,  and  always  remained,  the 
The  Province  richest  of  the  provinces.     Despite  the  exactions 
of  Asia,      of  Roman  governors,  tax-gatherers,  and  money- 
lenders,  and   the    devastations  caused    by   the 
Mithradatic  wars,  the  Greek  cities  continued  to  thrive,  as 
they  had  done  under  a  succession  of  foreign  masters. 

§  8.  Although  Tiberius  was  dead,  his  work  had  not  been 

The  Italians   in  vain.     His  place  as  land  commissioner  was 

and  the  Land   taken  by  P.   Licinius  Crassus  Mucianus,  who, 

onimis  ,  j^gj^i^Qyg  related,  fell  in  Asia  131  B.C.,  and  about 
the  same  time  died  another  commissioner,  Appius  Claudius. 
The  two  vacancies  were  filled  by  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus  and 
C.  Papirius  Carbo.  Carbo,  who  was  tribune  in  131  B.C., 
signalised  his  tenure  of  his  office  by  the  passing  of  some 
popular  measures.  The  most  famous  of  these  was  a  Lex 
Tabellaria,  or  ballot  bill,  which  enacted  that  there  should 
be  secret  voting  in  the  case  of  enacting  or  repealing  a  law,* 
but  was  not  successful  in  his  attempt  to  make  it  legal  for  the 
same  man  to  be  elected  ti'ibune  for  a  number  of  consecutive 
years.  This  was  the  principle  which  Tiberius  Gracchus  had 
endeavoured  to  force  upon  the  people  by  his  action,  and  to 
the  non-acceptance  of  which  his  fall  was  largely  due. 
Laelius,  Scipio's  friend,  spoke  against  the  motion,  but  with 
far  less  energy  than  Scipio  himself,  whose  influence  ulti- 
mately secured  its  rejection.  At  one  of  the  mass  meetings 
held  to  discuss  the  measure,  Carbo  tried  to  bring  upon  Scipio 
the  hatred  of  the  people  by  asking  him  what  he  thought 
about  the  death  of  Gracchus :  Scipio  replied  that  he  ap- 
proved of  it.  The  answer  called  forth  a  storm  of  angry 
cries  from  the  crowd,  but  Scipio  sternly  bade  them  be  quiet : 
lie  had  never  been  terrified  by  the  shouts  of  the  enemy  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  was  he  likely  to  care  for  the  senseless 
clamour  of  liberated  slaves  — not  sons  but  stepsons  of  Italy  ?|" 

'I'lio  con)inissioii,   now  consisting  of  ('.   ({laccluis,  Carbo, 
and   Tidvius,   went  on  steadily  witli  the  work  of  allotting 

*  To  chock  the  intiiiiidjilinii  of  the  voters  by  the  nobilos,  tlio  ballot  hail  \>ooii 
OHta1)li(iho<l  in  the  imho  of  cloctionH  by  a  L«x  (lUihinln,  IHH  ii.c,  and  in  all  trials 
Iwfoio  the  jit'oplo  (oxccpt  for  /u  nfiirllio,  or  trouHoii)  by  u  Lix  Oii'Kia,  187  IM".  A  LiX 
Coi'llti  in  107  n.r.  niado  the  ballot  coninuhsory  also  in  trials  for  pi nhirUio. 

t  lloHtiutii,  incjnit,  amiatornm  totlos  clamoro  non  territnn  ipd  |)0£».suni  vostro 
niovori,  <pionuii  novorca  est  Italia?  (!''//< /'k.'*  I'ntiiruluK,  ii.  1). 
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laml.      'I'lio  <lilliculli«\s  ngaiiist  which   they  li.'nl   to  coTiiond 
wtTo  in.'iny  ami  ^n'a(,hnt  tlicy  achirv('(l  n'lnarkahlo  ro-sults, 
for  during'  tlio  noxt  dcaido  tho  commus  showed  an  in(roa.se  of 
wnvnty-six  tlionsand  ritizons,  most  of  wliom  must  have  owed 
thrir  status  to  tljo  now  hiw.*     Ahout  120  w.c.  tho  wojilthy 
Itnlians,  with  whoso  tonuro  tho  com  mission  was  now  int(?r- 
forin;*,  hi-oko  out  into  protast  and  doclarod  that  thoir  proporty 
was    hoin«^    confiscated.      On    tho   other    hand,    the    |)Ooror 
niomlHMs  of  the  i^atin  and  Italian  towns  saw  in  tho  change 
relief  from  the  poverty  hy  which  t}»ey  were  crushed,  and 
were  ea^er  that  tho  laws  should   he  enforced.      There  wjus 
tunnilt  and  (».\citement  from  one  end  of  Jtaly  t<^)  tho  other, 
ami  at  length   1m»(Ii  [)arties,  coming  to  the  capital,  ctilled  on 
►Scipio  Aemilianus,  the  most  powerful  of  the  citizens,  to  decide 
]>etween  them.      Scipio,  who  was  every  (l;iy  Ix'coming  more 
and    more   closely   idcntilird    with   tlu^   oligarchy,   declared 
in  favour  of  the  wealthy  Italians  ;  and  secured  a  decree  of 
tho    people,    which    transferrid    the    hearing   of    all    suits 
hearing    upon   the  distril)ution   from   the   land   commission 
to  the  consul  C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus,  and  as  the  latter 
soon   left   the   capital    to  conduct  a  campaign   against   the 
lapydes,  a  piratical  trihc  of  lllyricum,  the  (listri])Ution  came 
to  an  end.      The   people   were  only  the  more  embittered 
against  the  man,  whom,  as  they  said,  they  had  elected  to  the 
consulship,   before    his   age    legally    qualilied    him    for    the 
office.     But  any  collision  was  averted  by  his  death.     One 
day,  after  delivering  a  givat  spet'ch  in  the  Senate,  in  which 
lie  declaimed  bitterly  against  tlie  ingratitude  of  a  section 
of  the  people,  he  returned  home  escorted,  as  a  signal  mark 
of    honour,  by    the    whole    Ixnly    of    senators   and   a   great 
multitude  of    Latins  and    allies.      Next    morning    he   was 
found  dead  in  bed.      Jjater  generations  accused   his  chief 
T^   .1    #«..-•  opponent,  Carbo,  of  min-derinfr  him,  but  there 

Death  of  Scipio     t^  1-1  c  ■  1 

Aciiiiimnus,    socms   no  valid    reason  for  sup|K)sing    that    lie 

129  luc.       jj^p|.  ^^.|^j^  f^^jj  ph»y-      Appian  says  that  there 

were  no  signs  of  violence  on  the  l)ody  ;  his  writing  materials 

weix)  pliiod  by  the  side  of  his  bed,  a^  though  he  intended 

•  Ihnc  however  ."uika  how  tho  nllotmcnt  of  lands  to  jMior  citizens  couM  increaae 
Iho  nnnil>or8  on  tho  ccnsu.s  list*,  »ccint:  that  they  wouM  Imj  enroMctl  without  rcpird 
to  the  extent  of  their  |)rni>crty,  iind  c«.>nnecl8  the  incraiac  with  the  rising  of  Frcgella« 
in  120  B.C.,  nod  conaoquout  cxtonsion  of  citixcDship  by  tho  Romans. 
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to  make  notes  for  a  coming  speech.  So  perished  the 
conqueror  of  Carthage  and  Numantia,  aged  56,  in  the 
winter  of  129  B.C.  By  birth  he  was  the  son  of  L.  Aemilius 
Paul  us,  the  conqueror  of  Macedonia,  but  he  was  adopted 
by  the  childless  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  whose  name  he  took, 
together  with  an  agnomen  derived  from  the  gens  of  his 
real  father — in  full  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Aemilianus.  He 
was  a  successful  if  not  a  great  general,  an  orator  of  such 
eloquence  that  his  speeches  were  regarded  as  masterpieces 
by  Cicero  and  the  Komans  of  later  times,  and  a  generous 
patron  of  literature.  He  gathered  round  him  men  of  such 
various  talents  as  Terence,  the  comedian,  Panaetius,  the 
philosopher,  Polybius,  the  historian,  and  Lucilius,  the  satirist; 
and  among  his  friends  he  numbered'  the  noblest  Romans  of 
the  age.  In  his  political  life  he  showed  himself  absolutely 
untainted  by  corruption.  Whether  he  could  have  cai-ried 
through  the  reforms  which  were  needful  to  the  stability  of 
the  State  may  be  doubted,  but  that  he  saw  their  necessity 
is  beyond  question ;  but  he  saw  also  that  their  passage 
might  upset  the  government,  and  he  preferred  the  con- 
tinuance of  actual  evils,  whose  magnitude  he  knew,  to  the 
introduction  of  others,  the  character  of  which  he  could 
only  dimly  perceive. 

.    §  9.  The  bitterness  which  had  for  generations  prevailed 

between  the  Komans  and  their  Italian  subjects 

deiiiiimi  tho    became  at  this  point  a  new  element  of  political 

Fiiinchiao.     (]iy(^.ord  ;  for  the  latter  now  demanded  the  fian- 

chise.    The  Romans,  the  starving  proletariate  almost  as  much 

as  the  noble  and  wealthy,  were  jealous  of  their  own  special 

privih3ges,  and  resolved  to  keep  them.     There  was  always 

in  Rome  a  great  number  of  Italians,  who,  at  the  elections 

and  other  times  of  political  excitement,  mingled  with  tho 

citizens  and  caused  groat  disturbances,  even  if  the}'  did  not 

go  so  far  as  to  vote  on  false  pretences.      So  much  confusion 

did  tlu^y  cause,  tlial  in  IlMI  n.c.  a  tribune,  M.  fhmius  Peniuis, 

brought  in  a  l)ill   tli.-it  all  non-Romans  should  bo  (^xpclled 

from    the  ca[»ital.*      The    proposal    was  carricvl,   although 

*  'I'lin  Hist  alioM  bill  on  iiiconl  holoii^'s  to  llin  your  177  n.f.  In  tliis  cufto,  hmvover, 
tho  iiiitiativo  i-aiiiu  fioin  thu  UitiiiH  ami  allioH,  who  coiiiplaiiuHl  that  all  their 
oiti/dii.s  worn  iiiii,'r.itinii  to  llniiio,  ami  that  if  thirt  |iri)fo«.s  wont  on  much  lonKor, 
thuy  woiilit  l)u  \in.tl)lo  to  fiiniitih  thuir  cuuliuKout  vi  truopti  for  thu  Roman  ainiiuii. 
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C.  (iriicrhiis,  now  n  <|nMrHU)r,  H|)oko  agninht  it;  but  in  tho 
foIlowJ!);:  yrur,  M.  riilvius  FlacciiH,  ono  of  tlw  conhiils, 
rrtiM'lt'il  l>v  ^)^n|.()^iMl,'  "tliid,  :my  I.jilin  or  Italiun  ally 
hliotild  )>•'  :illnur<l  toM^k  tor  (ho  Koiiiun  fnitirliise  and  to 
pM  a  vote  of  (Ijc  ('omit  in  on  liis  i-pcjiicst."  *  Klsionis  1h»|K'c1 
iIimI  tho  jnoiios.'il  wonM  tmipf  tin-  woaltliy  ItMli.'in.s  to 
iil)jnulon  (hrir  o|»j»osition  to  (In-  laiul  (listnV)ution  ;  Init  in 
(liis  lie  was  «lisa|»jwtiii<»rl.  !!»•  rpccivrd  liltir  support  from 
tlu»  party  whii'li  he  claimed  to  Irad.  Caibo  liad  by  this  timo 
turnrd  rene«;ado  and  pme  over  to  tho  Senate.  C  Gracchn.s 
was  absent  in  Sardinia,  whcro  he  was  Itusily  en^'a^'d  in 
s\ipj)n'ssing  tlie  disalVection  of  tlie  natives.  Tlie  proposal 
was  ilefeat*  d  witliout  mnch  trouble,  and  its  author  prudently 
removed  by  bcin*;  dispatclied  into  Gaul  to  cany  on  war 
against  t  he  Sailuvii.  Ijut  its  rejection  was  attended  by  serious 
consequences;  for  the  town  of  Fregellao  on  the  Liris,  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  Latin  colonies,  rose  in  arms  to 
„     ,.   ,      obtain  satisfaction   by   force.       Fortunately  for 

Revolt  of  ,.        "^     .  ii       •  i 

Frcvciiao,  Ivomo  there  was  dissension  among  the  insurgents 
12.')  H.r.  themselves,  and  the  Social  War,  whicli  was  bound 
to  come  sooner  or  later,  was  postponed  for  some  thirty  years. 
Fregellae  was  betrayed,  rased  to  the  ground,  and  its  place 
taken  by  a  new  citizen  colony  at  Fabrateria.  80  sj)eedy 
ami  decisive  a  punishm*  nt  checked  whatever  disafToction 
there  was.  For  a  space  the  question  of  enfranchising 
the  Italian  slept,  but  a  fresh  and  formidable  agitator  was 
now  on  the  sc«  ne,  one  who  for  some  months  was  virtually 
monarch  of  Home. 

§  10.  This  was  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  younger 
n  ri  u  brother  of  Tiberius,  alieadv  conspicuous  as  one 
of  the  couimissioners  under  iiberius  law.  Tsme 
years  younger  than  his  brother,  and  like  him  full  of 
designs  for  reforming  th(»  State,  Oaius  had  no  need  to 
hunt  for  popularity.  lie  had  served  in  Spain  under 
Scipio  in  133  B.C.,  and  had  been  quaestor  to  L.  Aurelius 
Orestes  in  Sardinia  {\'2Ct  B.C.).  The  Senate  is  .siiid  to  have 
feared  that  Gains  would  seek  the  tribunate,  and  continued 
Orestes  in  his  government,  so  that  his  quaestor  might  be 

*  80  ttio  law  is  at.itetl  hy  Moiiiniaen,  but  there  U  uaich  nucertaiDty  as  to  ita 
prrciM  i»nriK»rt. 
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prevented  from  coming  to  Rome.  Gains  acquiesced  for  one 
year,  but  on  a  further  prolongation  of  his  superior's 
command,  quitted  the  province  without  leave  (124  B.C.). 
The  Senate  impeached  him  for  this  irregularity,  and  also  for 
complicity  in  the  revolt  of  Fregellae.  What  truth  there  was 
in  the  allegation  we  do  not  know,  but  Gains  was  acquitted  and 
elected  fourth  on  the  list  of  tribunes  for  123  B.C.  All  men 
knew  that  he  was  going  to  resume  his  brother's  work. 

Ever  since  the  death  of  Tiberius,  C.  Gracchus  had  steadily 
directed  his  purpose  to  avenging  his  brother's  fall.  His 
mother,  Cornelia,  urged  him  to  withdraw  from  political  life, 
at  least  until  her  own  death,  but  natural  affection  and  the 
enthusiastic  devotion  of  his  followers  drew  him  on  until  he 
was  too  deeply  committed  to  retire.  "  My  brother  was 
beaten  to  death  with  staves  and  his  body  cast  into  the  Tiber ; 
his  friends  were  murdered  without  trial,"  was  the  tenor  of 
a  speech  delivered  in  his  tribunate,  and  his  burning  words 
struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  his  enemies  and  roused 
the  democrats  to  fresh  action.  In  many  respects  he  was 
immeasurably  the  superior  of  his  brother ;  as  an  orator 
he  was  as  vehement  as  his  brother  was  calm,  and  his 
impassioned  words  excited  his  audience  to  tears  or  frenzy,  as 
he  pleased.  As  a  politician,  he  showed  a  remarkable  appre- 
ciation of  the  forces  at  work  in  the  Stat(%  and  for  long  he 
directed  them  at  his  will.  While  his  brother  made  it  his 
chief  aim  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  poorer  citizens,  and 
was  only  a  political  reformer  by  accident.  Gains  from  the 
first  set  liimself  deliberately  to  the  task  of  overthrowing 
or  crippling  the  oligarchy  which  misgoverned  the  State. 
§  1  1.  Ton  years  after  his  brother's  death,  Gains  began  to 
,     ....        brinir  forward  a  series  of  measures  calculated  to 

I.C^'lHllltlon  "  n        1  -1  1 

of  c.  (iratchus.  win   tlio   support    or   the  various  classes  whoso 

i'';{    i''2  II  (•  •  1  111  '111  1 

trnevancos  deninndrd  re<lress.  I  Ih>  order  \n 
which  each  pi'()[)osal  was  intn)duced  is  not  known,  nor  again 
can  wo  bosui-e  of  their  precise  date,  for  Gracchus  was  (elected 
to  a  second  tribnnato  in  122  ii.c.,  nnd  was,  doubtless,  during 
all  tins  time  pressing  foiward  and  developing  his  schemes. 
Among  ids  first  measures  was  a  Lex  FrumenUiria*  decvoving 

Ut  HoiiiH  et   tiioiito  (CiJ   11H80H   jioT   iiKxUu.s)  f riiiMrii t uiii    pK'bi   diuotur    (Livy 
EpUoiiir,  00). 


timt  thr  SUitOHliould  proviilo  corn  onco  a  month  to  all  viiuvuH 
at  a  i»ri<M»  l«'ss  than  lialf  of  its  iiiark<'t  valiio. 
Mu'iT  liail  prrviou.sly  Imhmj  nr<'^'nlar  (list nliii- 
tions  of  cIm  aj)  (  oni.  nml  tho  ffovrrniiicut  had  always  under- 
tak«Mi  tli<'  provi.sioiiini^  of  tlir  cMpital,  htit  ( Iriicclms  went  a 
stt'p  furtlirr,  in  onlrr  to  win  tin*  support  of  tho  prolctaiiato. 
II'  succ€»od«'d  in  his  aim,  hut  tin*  h'^'islation  was  fraii^lit 
with  thr  nnKst  |»'nii<ioiis  r(»iis(><pirii(«'s,  for  not  only  did  it 
d»'moraHs<»  tin*  rxistin;;  population  of  tho  capital,  hut  it 
a<rrh»rat(Ml  t\\o  diain  of  tho  country  di«tricts  hy  tc'aching 
tlie  |MM)n'st  of  their  mcmlxTH  to  flock  to  T{om<%  whore  })rcad 
was  to  he  had  for  tho  askin^^.  A  second  m«'asure  was  a  Lex 
Jarrrrm,  renewin*' his  hrothcr's  law  and  reliahili- 
tatin*:;  the  land  comnn-sion.  JiKlpnf;  trom  tho 
slight  increase  of  numhors  cxhihitcd  hy  the  succcoding 
census,  it  was  not  actively  enforced,  prohahly  Ix'causo  most 
of  the  availahl(»  (n/er  pfthlictfs  ((  xcept  that  of  C'apua)  was 
already  distrihuted.  (Jracchus,  in  fact,  rocqis  to  have  pro- 
posed it  rather  as  a  trihuto  to  his  hrother's  memory  tluin 
hecause  he  desired  to  reopen  the  question  of  allotments.  It 
may,  however,  have  had  some  hearing  u{X)n  the  schemes  of 
colonisation  which  he  carried  in  his  second  trihunate,  and 
which  are  remarkahle  as  leading  the  way  to  that  colonisa- 
.  .  tion  l)eyond  the  sea  which  afterwards  hecame  a 
recognised  leature  oi  the  democratic  programme, 
and  was  carried  out  extensively  under  the  empire.  For,  in 
addition  to  relieving  the  distress  in  Ivome  hy  (.stahlLsiiing 
colonies  at  Capua,  Tarentum,  Scyllacium,  Poseidonia,  and 
elsewhere  in  Italy,  he  carried  a  law  decreeing  another  at 
Carthage,  which  was  to  include  i)oor  Italians.  The  last  of 
his  social  reforms  which  lu'eds  mention  was  a  series  of 
changes  intended  to  l)enefit  citizens  on  service.  No  one  was 
to  be  called  out  for  military  service  excej)t  hetween  the  ages 
of  seventeen  and  forty-live,  a  regulation  already  in  existence, 
but  often  disregarded.  A  foot-soldiir  was  to  be  free  from 
liability  to  turther  service  as  soon  as  he  had  served  sixteen 
campaigns,  and  a  horse-soldier  when  he  had  serveil  ten  ;  the 
soldier's  clothing  wjvs  henceforth  to  l)0  found  in  ad<lition  to 
his  pay,  and  all  citizens  on  service  were  to  have  the  right  of 
apjM'al  from  an  otlicer's  capital  sentence. 
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But  of  far  deeper  significance  was  a  law  relating  to  the 
permanent  commissions.  Gains  had  secured  the  vote  of 
the  proletariate  by  his  corn-law,  but  he  saw  that  some 
firmer  support  was  necessary.  Accordingly  he  destroyed 
the  union  which  had  previously  existed  between  the  Senate 
and  the  equites,  by  enacting  that,  in  addition  to  the  existing 
The  Law  Couits  fiuuestio  cle  repetu7idis,  others  should  be  estab- 
handed  oyer  lishcd,  for  trying  cases  of  poisoning  and  murder, 
to  t  e    qnites.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  jurymen  in  all  these  courts  should 

be  chosen,  not  as  previously  from  senators,  but  from  the 
equestrian  order.*  Thus  the  control  of  the  law  courts  was 
taken  from  the  governing  class  and  handed  over  to  the 
class  of  merchants  and  money-lenders.  In  other  words,  the 
equites  were  bribed  to  take  Gains'  side  by  the  prospect  of 
plundering  the  provinces;  for  if  any  senatorial  governor 
endeavoured  to  prevent  their  extortion  he  did  so  at  the 
peril  of  having  a  charge  trumped  up  against  him  by  the 
equites,  and  being  condemned  by  them  in  the  court  where 
they  acted  as  jurors. f 

It  was  partly  to  gratify  the  equites  by  opening  up  to 
them  new  roads  to  wealth,  partly  to  obtain  money  for 
providing  for  the  distribution  of  corn,  that  Gains  enacted  that 
the  taxes  of  Asia  should  be  put  up  to  auction  in  the  capital. 
The  Taxes  of  Previously  a  fixed  sum  had  Ikm'u  paid  auTuially 
Aaia.  by  the  provincials,  but  now  they  were  ordered 
to  contribute  a  tithe  of  the  produce  of  their  lands.  As  this 
varied  according  as  the  season  was  bad  or  good,  thei'e  was 
an  opening  for  the  speculator  ;  the  equites  formed  them- 
selves into  a  joint  stock  company,  which  paid  a  certain  sum 
to  the  State  and  then  got  as  much  as  it  could  collect  from 
the  provincials. 

Anotlier  of  his  laws  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Senate 
should  decide  what   provinces  wore  to  be   assigned  to  tlie 

•  'I'horo  are  in  oxiHtonco  tho  frapnoiith  of  a  Li.v  Ariliti  Hcixtiimltintin,  which  is 
Kcnerally  aHHociatcd  with  tiiin  law  of  Civucchns.  Tho  l.i.v  Acilid  directed  tho 
jiraohir  every  year  to  tlraw  iip  a  list  nf  ITiO  iianicw  to  try  oases  of  extortion  on  tho 
part  of  nia^;istratoH.  TJieso  jurors  wore  to  includo  no  senators.  Tlio  text  is  ^'iven  in 
VVordswortirs  /•'idj/mivts  (tml  Siiiriim ns  of  Jiaih/  Latin,  Tliis  law  eontinuwl  in 
fureo  until  1 1 1  n.c,  when  it  was  replaieil  by  a  Lix  Herviiia,  passed  by  tho  Sorvilius 
(llatieia  who  became  so  proniintiit  in  100  ii.c. 

t  riutarch's  statonient  that  tho  law  of  (Jracchus  added  HOO  wpiites  t»)  the  Senate, 
and  niiide  the  iudii^es  eligible  o\»t  of  tho  whole  000,  is  probably  duo  to  confusion 
uith  tlie  jirfipo.HjiJMof  Diusus  in  '.•!  n.f, 
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consuls  Ix^foro  (lioy  wore  olect<'<I.  Tliis  proviso  mado  it 
imjH)ssil)h»  for  tho  Soimt<»  to  show  f.'i  vomit  ism  in  tho  muttpr, 
wliicli  it  could  r.isily  do  wlicn  tlio  s<«loction  of  |)rf)vincf>«  was 
d»»ft»rn<d  until  aftor  tlu'  (dwtions.  If  its  political  opp<;n<'nt» 
won  tho  day,  it  could  retaliate  hy  assigning  to  them 
pn>vinct'S  which  ()fVcrc<l  no  chanco  of  flistinction  or 
wealth. 

§  1*J.  Thus  Gains  had  not  fallen  into  his  hrother's  error 
r  .  Kwi.H  ^^  rolyin*;  u}U)n  tho  sup]x)rt  of  onn  se<'tion  only 
ni¥>ut  tho  of  tho  coniniiniity.  Ilo  liad,  indeed,  tho 
irnnchiAo.  gt-uviuL,'  proletariate  to  hack  him  up,  hut  he 
had  also  {ho  financial  niai,Miatos  of  tho  State.  Unfortunately 
a  further  law  which  ho  proposed  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
Latins  and  Italians  broke  up  the  coalition.  It  was  to  the 
])\u])ort  that  the  full  franchise  should  1)0  ^nantod  to  the 
l>atins,  and  J,atin  ri^dits  to  the  allies.  Gracchus'  motive, 
no  doubt,  was  partly  to  secure  more  supporters,  and 
partly  to  soothe  the  Italians  for  any  loss  which  might 
iK'fall  them  through  the  establishment  of  colonies  at 
Tarentum  and  elsewhere,  but,  as  in  the  time  of  Flaccus, 
tho  populace  objected  to  sharing  its  comitial  privileges 
with  any  newcomei-s  and  began  to  fall  away  from  its 
leader. 

The  Senate  saw  its  opportunity  ;  it  would  wnden  the 
„  ^  coldness  into  a  quarrel  by  pretending  to  become 
rroiK>sai8  of  M.  the  patron  of  the  poor.  A  tribune,  M.  Livius 
Livius  i)n.s„.s.  Di,„y^^y^  was  prompt(>d  to  propose  :  first,  that  the 
small  rent-charge  for  land  allotted  by  the  law  of  tho  elder 
Gracchus  should  be  remitted,  and  that  the  settlei-s  should 
be  allowed  t<i  sell  their  allotments ;  secondly,  that  twelve 
colonies,  of  throe  thousand  citizens  each,  should  be  established 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  not  beyond  the  seas  but  in  Italy. 
At  the  same  time  he  gave  a  proof  of  his  integrity  by  asking 
no  employment  for  himself  or  his  friends  in  the  foundation 
of  the  colonies.  His  projKtsals  wore,  of  coui-se,  carried.  If 
Gains  had  l^een  in  Rome  he  might  have  {X)inted  out  the 
trickery  which  was  at  work,  but  he  was  busy  at  Carthage, 
suj)erintentling  his  new  colony  of  Junonia.  He  marked  out 
a  space  sufficient  for  the  habitation  of  six  thousand  settlers, 
and   proceeded  steadily  with  his  projects,  although  omen.s 
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occurred  which  might  have  frightened  any  one  less  super- 
stitious from  repeopling  the  site  solemnly  cursed  by  Scipio 
Aemilianus.  lie  was  away  for  seventy  days,  and  when  he 
returned,  about  the  time  of  the  consular  elections,  he  found 
his  position  almost  hopeless.  The  consul  published  an 
edict  ordering  all  Italians  to  quit  the  city.  Gracchus 
retaliated  by  bidding  his  supporters  remain  in  Rome  and 
vote,  no  matter  whether  they  could  legally  do  so  or  not. 
The  elections  went  utterly  against  him.  The  consulship  fell 
to  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  and  L.  Opimius,  his  most  active  foe ; 
and,  worst  of  all,  he  failed  himself  to  secure  election  to  the 
tribunate  of  121  B.C. 

§  13.  On  the  10th  of  December  his  tribunate  ended,  and 
he  was  once  more  a  private  citizen.  The  con- 
c.  Gracchus,  sular  year  began  on  January  1st,  and  as  soon 
121  B.C.  ^g  that  date  arrived  Opimius  proposed  the 
abolition  of  Junonia,  having  previously  worked  upon  the 
superstition  of  the  people  by  reports  of  the  prodigies  which 
had  happened  at  the  inauguration  of  the  new  colony. 
Gains  saw  that  he  must  resist  the  proposal  at  all  costs,  and 
his  partisans  w^ent  to  the  place  of  voting  armed  with 
daggers.  Gains  himself  appeared  with  a  bodyguard,  and 
as  he  w\as  walking  in  the  Forum,  a  sacrificial  vservant,  named 
Antullius,  addressed  some  insulting  words  to  him.  One  of 
his  supporters  stabbed  AntulHus  to  the  heart,  and  a  terrible 
riot  ensued.  Gains  attempted  to  explain  the  occurrence, 
but  could  not  make  himself  heard,  and  a  heavy  fall  of  rain 
stuit  both  parties  home  for  the  night.  Meantime,  Opimius 
eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  which  the  foolish  act 
had  given  to  him.  He  collected  a  band  of  armed  men  and 
summoned  the  Senate.  On  the  morrow  the  Senate  ordered 
tli(^  consul  to  assume  the  powers  of  a  dictator  by  the  usual 
formula — vidcret  nc  quid  dctrimentl  respuhlica  caj)erci,  "  let 
him  see  to  it  tliat  the  State  received  no  harm."*  Ho 
armed  senators  and  slaves,  and  such  equites  as  did  not  side 
with  (?ra('(;lnis,  and  occupied  the  Capitol.  Fulvius,  on  his 
part,  collected  a  miscellaneous  crowd,  and,  after  a  restless 
night,  ()ccni>i<  <l  the  teinph^  of   l)iana  on  the  Aventine  with 

*  KiKivMi  :iM  lliu  utmtlua  corumltuin  uUiinuiu. 
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iii.s  l)uitil.s.  Ill  tliMt  oM  >;iii(-hwiiy  of  tii<>  I'lfhriaii.N,  ho  waH 
jniiHMl  l>y  (inu'chus,  who,  hu(  for  ji  short  <la^'j{<T,  was 
|MMf»'('(ly  uiiariiH><l.  (iracclius  «h«l  his  iKJ^t  to  obviate  a 
coUisioii,  and  porsuadiMl  riaccus  to  .m'!h1  his  your);,'  son  to 
thi«  S(Mial4\  Hut  tl»««  reply  was  r«'turneil  tliat  tin-  insur- 
gonts  must  «lisl»aiul,  ami  that  tlwir  leaders  must  surremler 
themselves.  I'liwiiliiiLr  to  accept  those*  tcM-ms,  they  sent 
tlie  youth  a;,'aiii.  Tliis  time  he  was  arrested;  the  Senate 
ofVercd  the  wei^^ht  in  gold  for  the  head  of  either  Gains  or 
Klnccus.  and  ()|)imius,  accom]):mie«l  hy  C^.  Metellus  Macc- 
donicns  and  many  other  hading'  s<'nators,  led  his  men 
against  the  democrats.  In  the  attack,  the  mol>  was 
s|MMMlily  dispelled  ;  i'^ulvius  tleil.  only  to  be  dragged  from 
his  hilling  pla(«»  .ind  put  (o  death,  (laius  t(Ktk  no  part 
in  the  tight.  lb-  wanted  to  kill  himself  in  the  temple 
of  Diana,  but  his  friends  took  away  the  weapon  and 
di-agged  him  from  tlie  spot.  At  the  wooden  bri<lge  that 
led  acrass  the  Tiber  he  was  hotly  pressed  by  his  enemies; 
but  two  of  his  friends  planted  themselves  in  the  way 
and  held  the  bridge  until  they  were  cut  doN\n.  But  the 
re.spite  was  not  sutHcient  to  save  their  leader  ;  he  called 
for  a  horse,  but  none  could  be  found,  and  as  his  pursuers 
were  close  upon  him  he  turned  a.side  into  the  grove  of 
Furinna  ;  tliere  he  bade  the  one  slave  wlio  still  followed 
to  slay  him.  His  attendant  executed  liis  orders,  and  then 
killed  him.^^elf. 

§  14.  With  the  fall  of  Ful\-ius  and  Gracchus,  the  popular 
Persecution  of  P^^^'ty  was  left  witliout  a  head.  Some  hundreds 
tho  cJnicchans.  \y^^^[  perished  in  the  disturbances,  and  three 
thousand  more  were  tracked  out  and  condemned  by  a  special 
connnission  under  I..  Opiniius.  ]Many  of  these  were  not 
even  allowe«l  to  make  a  defence;  but  the  popular  party  was 
too  cowed  to  ofr«M*  further  re.sist;ince.  The  baser  sort  among 
them  hoped  to  get  something  out  of  the  Senate,  and  turned 
to  Drusus  to  fullil  his  promi.ses.  But  he  had  only  acted 
as  the  instrument  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  had  no 
mind  to  fullil  promises  of  which  the  purix).>e  w;us  alrea<ly 
served.  On  tho  contrary  it  attaeked  in  detail  every  act 
of  (laius'  tribunat«',  and  gradually  recovered  most  of  its 
power,  though  it  was  obliged  to  give  way  over  the  question 
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of  the  iudicia.  Yet  the  memory  of  the  revolution  did 
not  die.  The  popular  party  soon  recovered  sujfficiently 
to  impeach  Opimius,*  without  success  it  is  true,  but 
C.  Papiiius  Carbo,  the  quondam  ally  of  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
who  had  since  turned  renegade,  was  accused  of  high 
treason,  and,  to  escape  condemnation,  perished  by  his  own 
hand. 

The  Senate  first  attacked  the  land  law^s.  The  decree  pro- 
Fate  of  the  hibiting  any  further  attempt  to  refound 
Land  Laws.  Carthage  {Jitnonici)  was  carried,  with  the 
proviso  that  lots  already  granted  to  colonists  should  not  be 
annulled.  Of  the  projected  transmarine  colonies,  one  only, 
Narbo,  held  its  ground  and  struggled  on  until  it  became  an 
important  city  ;  but,  as  will  be  seen,  this  was  because  of  its 
utility  from  a  military  point  of  view.  Gains'  Italian 
colonies  fared  little  better.  Neptunia,  near  Tarentum,  and 
Minervia,  at  Scyllacium,  contriv^ed  to  exist,  but  no  colony  at 
all  was  sent  to  Capua,  while  the  twelve  promised  by  Drusus 
were  allowed  to  be  forgotten.  It  has  already  been  men- 
tioned that  Drusus  allowed  those  who  had  received  allot- 
ments under  the  Gracchan  laws  to  sell  their  small  holdings. 
Thus  the  rich  again  bought  up  the  land.f  A  second  step 
was  taken  in  119  B.C.,  when,  prompted  by  the  Senate, 
Spurius  Thorius,  a  tribune,  passed  a  law  ending  the  com- 
mission for  distributing  lands  that  had  been  restored  by 
Gains,  and  enacting  that  all  public  land  should  remain  to 

*  Ho  wiis  !iccu80<l  of  perduellio,  or  high  treason,  1»oforo  the  Coniitia  Conturiatii. 
Action  was  taken  under  a  law  of  C.  Gracchus  which,  besides  i;onorally  re-enicting 
the  provisions  of  the  Lex  Vtih;ria  iJe  I'rorocalioue  of  509  u.c.  and  the  Torcian  Ljiws  of 
200  II  (  .,  expressly  declared  that  it  w.us  illogal  for  a  citizen  to  bo  condeninwl  by  an 
extraordinary  commission  appointed  by  the  Senate  without  the  consent  «>f  the 
))eople. 

t  This  and  the  following  laws  are  mentioned  in  Apj)ian  i.  27,  (c)  ro/xo?  t<  ov 
TToAu  vaTtpoif  fKvpioOr),  ttji'  ■y^i'  i^tlt^ai  ninpd(TKrii>  toi?  i\ov(Tiv  ',  {!>)  ^rropioc  Wopio? 
2r)p.ap;^u>f  t'eTTcyrjeraTO  i>6fjii)t/,  ttji/  p.i.i'  yrju  ^lr)K^Tl  diai'tntiu,  aW'  tiroi  TWf  t\6»Tu)i',  KaX 
(/>opovf  vntp  avTrjs  toJ  fii7fx<.o  KaraiiOtaOai,  Koi  rdSf  id  p^pij/nara  veoptic  tl«  Siavofidi  ', 
(r)  Toil?  ifx'ipov^  ov  TToAu  vartpov  SitAuat  Srjfxap;^of  crtpof,  (tot  6  6r)fi.oK  dOpoio^  an'a»Tio»' 

Some  confusion  lias  been  ca\isod  by  a  passjige  of  Cicero  to  tho  otVect  that  Sp. 
ThoriuH  agrum  publicum  vitio.sjiot  iniitili  lo^o  vectigali  Icvavit,  Mommson  renders 
"  Sp.  Thori)i«  by  imposing  a  (|\iit  rent  free«l  tho  public  domain  from  a  mischiovo\is 
nn<l  uHoleHH  law"  (tliat  of  Tif>.  (iracclni.s),  and  idontiflcs  it  with  the  socouil  of  the 
above  laws.  Hut  IIum  translation  of  nrtii/iili  as  an  ablative  of  Iho  instr\imout  is  .so 
lmprob;iblo  that  it  sorms  bolter  to  give  to  tho  pius-sage  the  natuial  rontloring,  "  Sp. 
'I'hoiius  by  a  mischievous  and  useless  law  freed  tho  public  laml  from  rent."  It  will 
then  refer  to  Appian's  third  law,  and  w(f  must  .suoposo  that  Cicero  hiui  made  a  mitt- 
take  about  tho  numo  of  tho  tribune  w  ho  proposed  it. 
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its  prosont  orrupioi-H — i.e.  thoto  h'ft  in  )»f>HHOH.sion  of  not 
nwM»»  limn  flvo  ))nn<]ro<l  jicroH  rjuh  hy  Til).  rJnircliUH  - 
for  u  >ni:ill  i(Mi(,:il,  wliicli  w;is  to  «;(»  fowanls  tin-  fund  for  tlio 
pix)visinn  of  corn.  iMnnlly,  in  111  I'.c.,  ji  new  law,  projjofwd 
l)V  soni(>  iniknown  tril>nn<',  jtcrliups  llacbiiiH,  aljolishrd  tliis 
tax  ultop'dHM-.*  'J'lius  tiic  sniiillcr  and  pf)orf'r  trimnts  wjto 
mxm  lK>n«;ht  out  or  evicted  by  less  honom-nMc;  niean.«*,  and 
the  on<ir(»  iloniain  land  passed  a;;ain  in(o  the  hands  of  the 
wealthy,  who  wore  (Xenipted  from  any  ])aynient  for  their 
possos.Kions.  All  the  lalxiura  of  the  Gracchi  were  lost. 
(Irass  farinin*;  and  slave  lalM>ur  grew  up  anew,  and  the 
depopulation  of  Italy  became  every  day  more  marked. 

The  corn  laws  the  Senate  dared  not  touch,  yet  even  in  the 
popular  part v  the  wiser  men  saw  that  such  laws 

The  Corn  I-1WS.  i  •      I'l  -i        aM     •  i      i.        i  j. 

were  radually  evil.  J  heir  sole  tendency  was  to 
encourage  pauperism  and  discourage  lalxiur;  to  fill  Home 
with  l)Oggais  who  would  sell  their  votes  for  a  fresh  largess. 
In  119  H.c,  when  the  famous  Gains  Marius  was  tribiuie,  he 
spoke  against  a  proi)Osed  extension  of  the  Gracchan  distri- 
butions, and  with  siicces.s.  His  attitude  on  this  point  is  all 
the  more  interesting,  seeing  that  he  had  just  come  intt) 
violent  conflict  with  the  Senate  on  a  law  to  regulate  voting, 
and  had  only  carried  his  measure  by  a  threat  to  imprison 
the  consuls.  This  wavering  seems  to  show  that  he  had  not 
yet  made  up  his  mind  whether  he  should  become  an  aristo- 
cratic nominee  or  take  up  the  popular  cau.se  in  earnest. 
The  ecpiites  were  long  left  unmolested  in  their  new 
powers.     With  regard   to  the  iury  courts,  the 

The  lMdici.i.     '■  .       •    i  .         ^  .  .       -i  i        ^        t 

senatorial  party  came  to  a  tacit  understanding 
with  its  rivals  that  the  latter  should  be  allowed  to 
[•hinder  the  provinces  at  will,  and  should  in  turn  sutler  the 
senatorial  governoi^s  to  shai'e  what  remained.  The  provinces 
had  reason  to  regret  the  transfer  of  the  indicid  to  the  new 
class.  Previously  they  had  but  their  governoi-s  to  fear,  now 
they  had  governors  and  equites  as  well. 

•  Pri>lx\l>ly  this  Iwlonp*  to  n  L(x  Af/rarin  of  which  fmmiiGnts  are  still  in  existence. 
They  arc  written  on  the  Kick  of  the  «anio  tnMe  as  the  L*:.c  Arilin  Rrjwttiwliu-tiui 
(p.  4S,  note),  and  were  a|>i>nrcntly  added  when  that  law  was  sni>orsctle*l,  and  the  t-ible 
could  lie  ttimoil  to  another  wm.  The  law  deaU  with  puhlic  land  in  Italy,  .\frica, 
and  Corinth.   The  substance  of  the  (tasNi^c  in  .\pi>ian  occurs  in  1.  IP,  nei  qi'is  maois- 

TKNTIS  FA(  ITO,  gfo  yl  IS  POfl  l.O  Al  T  It  Itl  I(  Alio  ITglNIAM   SCRIPTIHAM  NECTlr.AI.N  K 

pET  PAHF.VE  Kr.HEAT  ;  .MM?  Wonlsworth's  Fiiiffnitntt  ami  St'dtnnis  or'  Early  Latin. 
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In  115  B.C.  M.  Aemiliiis  Scaurus  came  forward  as  a  promi- 
M.  Aeniiiius  nent  politician  by  proposing  a  sumptuary  law 
Scannis.  ,^nd  a  hx  de  libertmorum  sirffrar/iis,  which  re- 
stricted the  power  of  the  frecdmen  by  confining  them  to 
the  four  city  tribes,  or  perhaps  prevented  them  from 
voting  at  all.*  Scaurus  plays  a  prominent  part  as  a  states- 
man duiing  the  next  thirty  years,  and  is  spoken  of  by  later 
poets  as  a  worthy  companion  of  the  Fal)ii,  Aemilii,  and 
other  Roman  heroes.  His  skilful  oratory  and  fine  presence 
secured  the  ear  of  the  Senate  and  the  people,  and  his  rise 
was  meritorious,  seeing  that,  though  of  noble  birth,  he  was 
poor ;  but  there  is  absolutely  no  great  or  even  honourable 
achievement  connected  with  his  name;  as  a  general  he  was 
a  failure  and  as  a  statesman  deeply  tainted  by  bribery. 

In  fact  the  very  pre-eminence  of  so  commonplace  an 
individual  shows  that  "an  era  of  political  mediocrities"  had 
set  in.  More  than  ever  it  was  the  policy  of  the  aristocrats 
to  distribute  office  and  power  among  the  younger  members 
of  their  own  ranks,  and  to  discourage  the  rise  of  any  one 
from  outside.  Hence  came  disaster  and  disgrace  on  all 
hands  abroad.  At  home  there  was  nothing  but  corruption 
and  intrigue.  The  one  feature  of  the  Gracchan  reforms  which 
might  have  proved  beneficial — the  design  of  providing  lands 
by  allotment  and  colonisation  and  so  re-peopling  Italy — ^was 
crushed  by  the  oligarchy ;  and  every  feature  that  was  faulty 
and  dangerous — tlie  corn  doles  and  the  abuse  of  justice — 
was  fostered  })y  the  rOvStored  nobles.  When  Rome  needed 
a  champion  to  save  her  she  found  one,  not  among  the 
Ca('j)ion('s  and  other  incapables,  but  in  the  low-born  Marius. 

*  Till)  ([ueation  of  JuliiiittinK  tho  freodiiien  to  the  tribes  Imd  boon  iioipotually 
reclining;  over  .since  tlio  coiiHoisbip  of  Appivia  Cliimliiis  in  ;!ll  ii.c,  ivnil  tbo  mutter 
wa.s  of  moat  iniportanco,  for,  if  iulmittcil  to  nil  of  tbo  tiiirty-fivc  triboa,  tbo  frocilnien 
wore  HiiHiciontly  rMinicrous  to  .swanip  tiio  fuw  rural  ritizons  wlu)  could  oonio  to  tbo 
cajiital  for  tbc  |)ur|i().so  of  votinj;.  Apjiiu.s  (Maudin.s  admitted  tliom  to  all  tbo  tribes  ; 
Q  I''abi\i«,  bis  HUfcossor,  restricted  tbom  to  Ibe  lour  city  tribes;  so  did  (\  I'laminius 
in  tJ'JO  u.c,  and  in  Kill  n.c.  'I'ilterius  Sempronius  iJracclms  tried  to  deprive  tbem  of 
tboir  votes  altouetbcr,  but  \vitbo\it  success.  Tbo  party  of  reform  objectwl  to  tbcir 
vr)toH,  boeaiiso  tboy  wore  so  completely  \indor  tbo  inlluonce  of  tboir  former  maatera, 
uliy  mo.^tly  bolun^oil  to  tbo  oli^-arcbical  faction. 


ciiArri:i:  in. 

Tin:    (i.M.I.IC    AND    Nr.MIDTAN     WAftH. 

§  1.  Uonio  and  Gaul:  Ma.ssilia.— §  2.  Campaijrns  ni  Flarcu?*  and 
C.  St^xtiiis  Calvimis.  §  '^.  Cainpaii^iis  of  Domititis  AhonoUarhiis 
and  Kal)iii3  Maxinuis  :  rrovince  <>f  (Jallia  Narhonciisis — §  4.  The 
Province  <»f  Africa  :  Nninidia  :  Maurctania.  -§  5.  The  Ilisc  of 
.lui^urtha.  §  <;.  The  Fall  of  Cirla:  Cain|)ai«:n  of  L.  Calpnrnius 
Hcstia.  — >^  7.  .lutrurtha  in  Koine  :  ^lurdcr  of  Slassiva. — §  H.  Camjtaign 
of  Spurius  rostuniius  Alltintis.  — §  D.  The  Qiiae-<tio  T.inntana. — 
§  10.  First  CampaiLrn  of  MetcUus. — §  11.  Peace  Net^f)tiati<»na. — 
§  12.  Second  Campaif^n  of  Metellus. — §  13.  C.  Marias. — §  14.  First 
Campai}xn  of  Marias.  — §  lo.  Second  Campaip:n  of  Marias  :  L.  Corneliu.s 
Salla.  — §  1(5.  IJctrayal  of  Jagartha. — §  17.  Settlement  of  Numidia. 

§  1.  By  the  year  133  B.C.  tlie  conrinest  of  Italy  as  far  as  tlie 
, ,.    ,   Alps  had  practiciilly  lu'cn  accoiuitlished.     The 

Itonic  nnd  (>;iul.    .  ,',,.  .,    *^  i  •    i      •     i      i  •       i      i  n  r      i 

CTallic  trilx\s  which  inhabited  the  valley  ot  the 
Po  were  all  snhjufratod  after  the  Second  Punic  War,  and 
tlieir  nei«:;hl)<)urs,  the  weaker  J^igurians  around  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  had  received  the  final  blow  to  their 
indcpcnd<'nce  in  1  ['.)  is.c,  when  the  consul  Appius  Claudius 
reduced  ( he  Salassi  and  took  from  tiiem  the  gold-washings 
of  X'ictumulae.  JJeyond  the  Ali>s,  however,  tlie  Homans 
had  not  yet  obtained  a  footing;  a  fact  all  the  stranger  when 
wo  remember  that  they  had  been  in  jwssession  of  large 
tracts  of  Spain  for  well-nigh  a  century,  ami  that  a  land 
n)ute  through  (iaul  would  have  been  of  great  si  rvict*  in 
connecting  those  distant  provinces  more  closely  with  Italy. 
For  a  long  time  they  contented  themselves  with  the  alliance 
of  Massilia  {.}f(ir8cinefi),  the  flourishing  (Jreek  emporium 
which    had    been    founded    as    far    back    as    GOO    B.C.    by 
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enterprising  Phocaeans  from  Asia  Minor.  The  Massaliots, 
„  .,.  adventurous  and  industrious  merchants,  soon 
estabhshed  their  stations  along  the  coasts  of 
Gaul  and  Spain  :  such  were  Portus  Monoeci  [Monaco), 
Nicaea  [Nice),  Antipolis  [Antibes),  and  Olbia  lying  oppo- 
site to  the  Stoechades  {Isles  cVHieres).  Further  to  the  west 
they  planted  Agathe  (Agde),  to  which  flowed  the  commerce 
of  south-western  Gaul,  and  Emporiae  {Ampurias),  where 
the  Pyrenees  touch  the  sea  ;  and  we  even  hear  of  settle- 
ments to  the  south  of  the  Jucar  in  Spain.  At  Massiha  the 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy  of  six  hundred, 
who  entrusted  the  conduct  of  affairs  to  a  committee  of 
fifteen.  Their  policy  towards  the  Ligurian  tribes  by  which 
they  were  surrounded  was  eminently  pacific,  foi*  they  appear 
never  to  have  aimed  at  acquiring  territory  at  their  expeUvSe. 
In  return  they  suffeied  much  from  their  less  civilised  neigh- 
bours, and  an  attack  of  the  Ligurian  Deciates  and  Oxybii 
upon  Antipolis  and  Nicaea  led  (154  B.C.)  to  the  interfer- 
ence of  Rome.  The  consul  Q.  Opimius,  who  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Senate  to  protect  its  allies,  defeated  the 
Ligurians  and  deprived  them  of  their  lands.  For  thirty 
years  nothing  further  was  done,  but  in  125  B.C.  the  Romans 
set  about  the  task  of  subduing  Gaul,  which  was  ultimately 
accomplished  by  Julius  Caesar. 

§  2.  The  country  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps,  as  far 

.  ...   ,.         as  the  IsMra  (Isere),  was  occupied  by  the  Vocontii 

i.iiifrri.s  of      and    the    Salluvii    or    Salyes,  tribes    of    mixed 

^Cah^hiitr^    Ligurian    and    Celtic    descent ;    while    beyond 

these  lay  the  Allobroges  and  the  Aedui.     The 

Allohroges  dwelt  in  the  fertile  region  known  as  their  Lsland 

{Insula),  which  is  l)Ounded  on  threi^  sides  by  tlie  Rhone  and 

tlie  Jsara  ;  and  tlioir  chief  town  was  A'i(Mina  {Vienna).    The 

Aedui,  who  were  centred  round  Ribracto  {Autan),  occupied 

the  country  between  the  Liger  {Loire)  and  the  Arar  {Saone). 

I'oth  ot"  these  tribes  were  numerous  and  inliuential,  but  the 

chief  power  in  CJaul  at  this  time  rested  with  the  Arvorni, 

who  occupied  tlu>  valley  of  the    Klaver  {Allier),  and  gave 

their  name  to  th(»  district  now  known  as  Auvergnt*.     Their 

(loininion   extended   at   one  time   to  the  Pyrenees  and   the 

Atlantic,   though   not   indeed  over    the    Uelgic  conft  deracy 
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which  oxistril  north  of  the  Socjuana  (Seine),  and  thoy  wero 
said  to  ))<>  uhlo  to  hiiii^'  one  liuiidnMl  ami  ci^dit y  t hoiiMitul 
inon  inlothf  lidd.  rosridoniu'',  a  (irc^'k  t  r.iv«'II«i-  «il  tliis 
|>ori(Ml,  was  inucli  inqucssrd  hy  thr  nido  nia^niticenco  of  tho 
Arv»»iniMH  kini:,  liiu  rius,  who  travelled  in  a  Milver-nioinited 
chariot  t  hrou^h  liis  doniiiiiitii,  aiul  seattereci  ;^'oM  and  silvei-  as 
ho  wont  along.  The  numerous  coins  of  this  monarch  which 
nn» still  extant  show  that  the  story  is  not  without  fonndation. 

In  rj;')  n.c.  tliat  staunch  adiuient  of  Tiberius  CJracchus, 
M.  Ftdvius  Klaccus,  was  consul,  ;uul  the  Senate,  anxious  to 
l»o  ritl  of  so  resohite  an  on|)onent,  and  also,  peiha|>s,  hein^ 
not  unwillini;  to  ^'ratify  that  part  of  the  deuKxratic  pro 
gramme  which  aimed  at  relieving  distress  hy  the  acquisition 
of  territory  and  booty  outside  Italy,  sent  him  to  conduct  the 
w.ir  in  Ciaul.  The  pretext  for  interference  was  an  attack 
made  hy  the  Salluvii  upon  Massilia.  l^laceus  campaigned 
successfully  both  as  consul  and  as  proconsul  ( I'J  1  B.C.), 
and  Ids  achievements  were  emulated  by  C  Sextius  Calvinus 
(rJ3,  122  H.C.),  who  took  the  chief  town  of  the  Salluvii,  and, 
a  few  miles  to  the  noith  of  ^Massilia,  established  a  lloman 
g.'irrison  at  a  jdace  he  called  Aquae  Sextiae  (Aix),  to  com- 
memorate at  once  its  hot  sj)rings  and  his  own  deeds.* 

§  3.  Calvinus  was  succeeded  by  C.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 
ranii«uKn.s of  IHs  first  action    was  to  demand  the  surrender 

iK-inituis     (^)f  ^],p  kin<'  of  the  Salluvii,  who  had  taken  refuse 

AhonoK'irbiis         •    i       ,         Vii    i  mi        i  o  ^  • 

•iiui  K.ibiiirt  with  the  Allobroges.  Ihe  latter  reiu.sea  to  give 
M;ixumi«.  ^^^^  ^j^^  fugitive,  and  in  their  turn  aj)pealed  to 
their  overlord  Betuitus,  who  had  succeeded  his  father 
Luerius  as  king  of  the  Arverni.  Betuitus  determined  to 
aid  his  vassals,  and  bronght  up  a  huge  army  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  or  two  hundretl  thousand  men  against 
the  Bomans.  By  this  time  the  consul  Q.  Fabius  ^laximus 
Aemilianus,  a  ne}ihew  of  Scij»io  Aemilianus  and  grandson 
of  the  victor  of  Pv»lna,  luul  joined  Ahenobarbus,  and  on 
August  8th,  121  B.C.,  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  at  the 
juncture  of   the   Bhone  and  the    Isara.      In   spite  of   the 

•  C.  Soxtiuit  |»n>cont«ul  victa  Sillnvioniin  nontc  colnniani  Atjuxs  SextLks  ooiuliilit. 
ith  nqitAnim  ori)iinni  a  i-nliiliH  frii.'i>U.Hi|uc  fmitilino,  at4|iie  nomine  suit  ita  a|>]>cllata.*» 
"  "  '  ■  '       irnrato.    At  first  Aquae  Sextiae 

^  ny  until  the  tuiici>f  Autjnii*tu«, 
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boasts  of  Betuitus,  who  declared  that  the  thirty  thousand 
Komans  were  too  few  to  satisfy  the  dogs  in  his  army,  the 
Gauls  were  routed  with  a  loss,  it  is  said,  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men,  mostly  drowned  in  their  flight 
homewards  across  the  Rhine.  The  Allobroges  submitted 
at  once,  and  Fabius,  afterwards  known  as  AUobrogicus, 
returned  to  Rome.  Soon  afterwards  Ahenobarbus  captured 
Betuitus  by  treachery,  and  in  the  battle  of  Yindalium,  not 
far  from  Avennio  {Avignon),  reduced  the  Arverni  to  peace.* 
The  country  from  the  I^ake  of  Geneva  to  the  Pyrenees  was 
constituted  a  province,  called  Gallia  Narbonensis  from  its 
chief  to\vn  of  Narbo  {Xarhonne),  where  three  years  latei' 
(118  B.C.)  was  established  a  citizen  colony.  The  colonisation 
Province  of  ^^  ^^^'^  place  fulfilled  a  threefold  object — it 
GiUiia       served  as  a  concession  to  the  populace,  satisfying 

Narbonensis.    •  j     ii  -  c    r  •    •         i^  -i 

in  some  sort  the  promises  or  Livius  Drusus ;  it 
made  an  excellent  garrison  town  and  head  of  the  new 
province,  and  it  gratified  the  equites  by  giving  them  a 
commercial  rival  to  Massilia,  which  from  this  date  began  to 
decline.  As  the  limits  of  the  new  province  indicate,  the 
Allobi'Oges  lost  their  independence,  but  the  Arverni,  although 
deprived  of  some  territory  south  of  the  Cevennes  and  about 
the  sourc<'S  of  the  Garumna  {Garonne),  over  which  they  had 
previously  exercised  a  more  or  less  real  supremacy,  remained 
undisturbed  in  their  home  lands.  Ahenobarbus  completed 
his  woik  by  pi'olonging,  until  it  reached  'Viiv\\\x;o{Tiirr(((ion(i), 
an  old  Greek  road,  which  went  as  far  as  the  Rhone. 
By  this,  which  received  his  name  as  the  Via  Domitia^  the 
communications  with  Spain  wore  firmly  secured. 

§  4,    Bi'foi'c   proceeding   with   (he  c()n((uests  of    Ivonie  in 

..,    „     .        the  north,   wo  must  turn  to  a  ditl'erent  (luarter 

of  Afriwi,      or  the  workl.      Lho  strip  or   hind  in    Nortiiern 

Nuii.uiiii,      Afi'ica  wliich  is  defined  on  three  sides  by  the 

Mediterranean   and    the  Athintic,  and    on  the 

fourth    hy    the    groat    desert    of    the    Sahara,   was    divided 

at  this    period    of    its   history    into    thi-oe   territories — the 

Mauretanian  kingdom  of  Tingis  (now   Morocco)^  Numidia, 

•  Followinif  MuinniNon's.'ucoimt  (if  tlio  wur  ;  Imt  thoo|>it(>nmtor  of  l.ivy  transiHiaos 
the  oiilor  of  thr  luitMotH  and  iniikcs  Alioiioliartxus  ttio  ooni|uoroi'  of  tho  AIIoImo^cm, 

1\\H\   tint  of  (111'   ArViTlli. 
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mill  tito   Ivuiitiiii   |ir<iviMc*'  of  Africa.     Tiio  hi.Hi-iiani(M|   had 

Ih^'M  f«»rnuMl  ill  1  HI  n.r.  out  of  tlu»  possessions  of  ( 'art  ha^'o  ; 

hut  it  !>)•  lu)  nutans  t'oin  prise -il  cvrrytliin;;  tluit  had  lMlon^f<l 

to  tlu»  gnat  rival  of   Koino :  it  was  only  a  comparatively 

narrow  tlistrict,  sonio  fifty  inili's  in  hrradth  and  two  hinuln-d 

and  fifty  in  KMi<^tl».     Surrounding'  it  on  every  side  l»y   land 

there  strrtchrd  tho  kingdom  of  Numidia,  which  had  hecn 

continually  a;:«^randiscd  at   tln'  cxpcnso  of  Carthago,  until 

it  com])riscd  many  of  tho  important  cities— such  as  Hippo 

Ri^giusand  the  (iroator  lx»ptis — which  had  (mce  paid  trihute 

to    tho    Carthaginians,     On     tho    oast    it    readied    to    the 

Ctreater  Syrtis,  on  tho  west  to  tho  river  Muluc  hath,  and   in 

size   and    importance   was  second  oidy  to    Kgypt.      Beyond 

the  river  Muluchath  stretched  Mauretania,  a  kingdom  with 

which  the  IJomans  so  far  ha<l  hardly  come  into  contact. 

§   5.    In  141)  iJ.c,  that  is  to  Siiy  imnu  di.itely  after  the  out- 

Th.  i?ir^<..f    hreak  of  the  Third  Carthaginian  War,   ^fassi- 

.TuuuitJi.i.      uissa,  tho  greatest  organiser  that  Numidia  had 

RO<'n   and    the  inveterate  enemv  of    Carthafije,  died   in  the 

ninetieth    year    of    his    ag(\       8cipio   Aemilianus    divided 

his   kingdom   h(  tween    his    three    sons:    ^licipsa    was    the 

acknowledged    king,   hut   Gulussa,   who  sent   troops  to  act 

at   the   siege   of    Carthage,  was   commander-in-chief,    and 

^^astana1)al    was    entrusted    with    the    control    of    justice. 

r»oth    the  younger   hrothers  died   before    118   n.c,  so  that 

Micipsa  Ixvame  sole  ruler.     He  was  infirm  and  unwarlike, 

and  wlu'U   ho  also  died  in    IIS   n.c,   he  left   his  dominions 

lx>tw<'en   his  young  sons,   Adherbal  and    Hiempsal,  and  his 

nephew    and    adopted    son,    Jugurtha.*      For    some    time 

previously  .Jugurtha  had  viitually  gov*  rued  the  country  at 

his  will,  and  his  energy  and  bravery  had  made  him  popular 

with  his  countrymen.      He  had  been  sent  by  Micipsa  with 

•  M.issiuissa,  2^8— 1 10  i:.i. 
I 

».  •  I  I 

Mici|u«a.  Gnluitsn.  Miiatnii.ilxil. 

-     _l 1  I 

II  I  11 

Adherbal,  IIieni)i«aI,  Mii^ivii,  li.iudn.  Jngnrtha, 

<'.   112  II. <,  (/.  117  K.<  .  tl.  Ill  H.C.  ,/.  104  B.C. 

I 

Oxynt."**, 
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a  contingent  of  Niimiclians  to  the  aid  of  Scipio  in  the 
Numantine  war  (134,  133  B.C.) — Salhist,  the  historian, 
suggests  in  the  hope  that  the  able  young  prince  might  fall 
a  victim  to  his  boldness — but  he  emerged  with  credit  from 
the  commission,  and  besides  distinguishing  liimself  by  his 
courage,  he  had  intrigued  so  successfully  with  many  of  the 
leading  Koman  officers,  whom  he  met  in  Spain,  that  he 
believed  himself  sure  of  their  support  in  the  future.  Now 
left  coheir  with  Micipsa's  sons,  ho  refused  to  be  satisfied  with 
his  share  of  the  kingdom,  while  his  cousins  contested  his 
right  to  any  portion  of  the  land  that  had  belonged  to  their 
father.  In  the  end  Hiempsal  was  assassinated  by  Jugurtha's 
emissaries  (117  B.C.),  while  Adherbal  was  so  hardly  pressed 
that  he  was  compelled  to  flee  to  the  province,  whence  he 
sailed  to  Rome  to  lay  his  gi-ievances  before  the  Senate. 
But  here,  too,  he  was  outmanoeuvred  by  Jugurtha,  who 
scattered  his  gold  about  broadcast  in  order-  to  get  a  decision 
favourable  to  himself.  Numidia  was  divided  between 
Adherbal  and  Jugurtha,  and  the  usual  commission  of  ten 
senators  was  sent  to  carry  out  the  arrangement.  Its  head, 
the  ex-consul,  L.  Opimius,  gave  the  capital  Cirta  {Constan- 
tine)  with  other  important  towns  and  ports  to  Adherbal,  while 
the  western  part,  which  was  inhabited  by  warlike  clans  but 
was  loss  wealthy,  fell  to  Jugurtha.  Sallust  declares  that 
the  commissioners  were  bribed  and  that  Jugurtha  had  the 
best  of  the  division,  but  the  facts  seom  to  show  that 
J  ugurtha  had  no  great  cause  for  satisfaction. 

§  G.  Four  years  passed,  during  which  both  the  chieftains 
'I'ho  Fall  of  prepari^d  for  the  inovitabU*  struggle.  At  last 
Cirtu,  112  it.(.  in  112  Ji.c,  Jugurtha,  confident  in  his  superior 
strength  and  in  the  connivance  of  the  Romans,  openly 
attacked  his  rival,  and  finally  shut  him  up  in  the  almost  im- 
pregnable city  of  Cilia.  Adherbal  appealed  to  Ivome,  and 
while  the  siege  was  going  on,  the  Senate,  unwilling  to  see 
the  <'stablishmont  of  a  strong  Nuniidian  power  at  the  doors  of 
th(^  province,  sent  out  a  commission  of  tiiree young  nobles  to 
interfere.  Tiiey  asked  Jugurtiia  to  suspt»nd  iiostilities,  but 
he  refused  to  listen  to  the  demand.  On  his  side  he  com- 
plained of  plots  against  his  lil'(»,  and  (he  commis.sioners 
returned    home    without   eU'ecting  anything.      After  some 
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fmtlMM'  ilolay,  and  in  coii.mMjurnw  of  AdlicM'barH  proswin^ 
imjHuK,  a  (hinl  coinmis.sion  uiulcr  M.  Acinilins  ScaiiruH, 
llu"  (.•liiff  man  in  tlio  Sonato,  set  out  for  Africa.  .Ju;;urtlia 
came  to  a  confeivnce  at  Utica,  but  the  no^'tHMations  woro 
ahsolut<'ly  fruit  loss  and  tlu^  connnission  rrttirnod  with  as 
iiltlo  suivoss  as  its  pixMk'cossor  liad.  Adhcrhal  could  liold 
out  no  longer;  ho  8urrrndoro<l  tho  town  and  was  at  once 
torturoil  to  death.  Unfortunately  for  Ju;,'urtha,  there 
woi-o  a  large  nuniher  of  Italian  traders  in  Cirta,  who  had 
taken  a  j)i"oniinent  part  in  the  d<'fenco.  All  of  these  shared 
tho  fate  of  the  native  Numidians,  being  massacred  without 
mercy.* 

This    event    cau.sed    a    storm    of    indignation    at    Rome 
„  -  ai'ainst  tho  government,  and  the  ((luites — tho 

I,.  CaipurniuH  merchants  and  capitali.sts — were  loud  in  thon* 
"'''*"■'■  complaints  of  the  remissness  which  Jiad  per- 
mitted the  death  of  men  of  their  own  chuss.  But  even 
in  the  Senate  theie  was  a  majority  in  favour  of  active 
measures  against  Jugurtlia,  and  when  C.  Memmius,  tribune 
designate  for  111  B.C.,  declaimed  that  he  would  impeach  the 
leading  senators  on  the  other  side  for  having  taken  bribOvS 
from  the  Numidian  chieftain,  the  government  prepared  to 
wage  war  in  earnest.  The  embassy  which  Jugurtha  had  sent 
to  secure  approval  of  his  claims  was  dismissed  ^^'ith  the 
declaration  that  the  only  satisfactory  basis  of  negociations 
was  the  surrender  of  Jugurtha  himself.  L.  C'alpurnius 
J^estia,  one  of  the  consuls  for  the  year,  was  appointed  to  the 
chief  couuuand,  and  under  him  as  legate  served  8caurus, 
the  head  of  the  last  embassy.  He  met  with  no  resistance 
worthy  of  the  name;  Jugurtha  knew  that  his  ally  and 
father-in-law,  JBocchus  of  i^Iauretania,  was  ready  to  l)otray 
bini,  and  resolved  therefore  to  buy  over  the  Roman  general 
at  any  price.  He  came  to  Bostia's  camj)  at  Vaga,  on  the 
middle  course  of  the  Bagradas,  and  purchased  j)eace  from 
him    and    Scain'us.      lie   was   to    retain    his    kingdom   on 

*  Ihne  ret^nnls  the  story  .is  an  invention  tlcsigne*!  to  bl.-tcken  Jupnrtha  and  jtistify 
the  hAFshnoHM  «>f  Homo  towanls  him;  Wcuisjo  (1)  Ualian  tnulen*  were  «cnrccly 
interrateil  in  tho  Niimiiiian  succcssiun,  <>r  likoly  to  Kicrifice  thcnisclvcii  either  for 
onn  «i.jo  or  tho  other  ;  (2)  tho  alloKCtl  municr  of  Italians  w.-uj  not  ur^eii  inMil](«ciiuent 
kinst  .Iiipirtha  as  a  crime  calling  for  punishment ;  (3).)n^urtha  was  scarcely 
i  <>mmil  nicb  an  act  uf  fully  aa  iiclilvnitcly  to  masAitcro  the  subJectN  of 
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paying  a  petty  fine  and  surrendering  liis  war  elephants 
(111  B.C.). 

§  7.  The  news  of  the  arrangement  led  to  fresh  outbursts 
jngiiitha  of  anger  in  the  capital,  where  the  popular  party 
in  ]{ome.  r^j^^  Memmius  again  Ijroke  out  into  invectives 
against  the  incapacity  and  corruption  of  the  Senate.  To 
quiet  the  storm,  the  Senate  agreed  that  J  agurtha  should 
come  to  Eome  under  a  safe  conduct,  so  that  the  truth  of 
his  negociations  with  Bestia  and  Scaurus  might  be  elicited 
from  him.  He  appeared  before  a  mass  meeting  of  the 
people,  but  no  sooner  had  Memmius  addressed  to  him  his 
first  question  than  another  member  of  the  tribunician 
college,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Senate,  interposed  his  veto 
and  forbade  Jugurtha  to  answer.  There  still  remained  the 
decision  as  to  whether  the  treaty  of  peace  should  be  con- 
firmed.* The  ultimate  authority  in  this  matter  rested 
jointly  with  the  Senate  and  the  people  ;  the  popular  party 
was  of  course  violently  opposed  to  such  a  proceeding,  and 
Sp.  Postumius  Albinus,  the  elected  consul  for  110  B.C.,  was 
anxious  to  see  the  war  continued,  in  the  hope  of  winning 
reputation  and  wealth.  Scaurus  and  Bestia,  and  the 
majority  of  the  Senate,  were  disposed  to  acknowledge 
Jugurtha  as  king  of  Numidia  ;  and  regarding  the  matter 
apart  from  the  question  of  corruption,  tliere  is  something 
to  be  said  for  such  a  policy.  Rome,  as  the  issue  of  the  war 
eventually  showed,  was  not  yet  ready  to  convert  Numidia 
into  a  province,  and  Jugurtha  was  as  likely  as  any  other 
candidate  to  prove  a  faithful  and  strong  ally  when  once  he 
was  sure  of  his  position.  Moreover,  some  disastrous  reverses 
liad  been  recently  experienced  in  the  Northern  wars,  and 
men  were  regarding  with  anxiety  the  first  glimpses  of  the 
storm  which  broke  on  them  with  such  fury  a  few  years 
later.  Surely  it  would  bo  better  to  utilise  Ivome's  resources 
in  meeting  a  danger  which  might  become  a  very  real  one, 
than  in  wasting  her  strength  o!i  an  enemy  whose  lull  would 

*  Ho  rUDH  tho  tmrnilivo  of  Sallust.  Ihiio  tliiiikH  it  lin|ii'i)l>iil>lo  thut  Ju^rtirtlm 
wonM  rniiif)  to  Homo  to  j;ivo  oviilctico  jv^uinst  hiir.si'If.  His  olijoct  probalily  was  to 
Xrt  tlin  j)ii"liitiiiiary  licaty  i>ut\M!on  liiiiiMolC  ami  Hoslia  ratiliinl  i)y  tlio  St-natf  and 
I  oopir  ;  l>ut  >vliilo  try  in;;  to  accomiilish  this  \w  caiiio  into  lollisimi  with  tlio  i>o|Milar 
liarty,  who  wantu«l  to  ^ot  fiom  him  tho  tvi(lciui>  micssaiy  to  o^itaMi.sh  tho 
corniptioD  of  tho  Hciiatoi°.s. 
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l«\ul  to  DO  conrrivfiMr  julvantap'.  'I'lio  |)o|nilar  IcadorH, 
howovor,  wcM'r  in  no  jm^hmI  \o  listen  to  hiicIi  ar^niincntM ; 
thry  siiw  a  rhanco  of  retaliating:  on  tlio  govrrnmrnt  Tor  Oh 
tiTiitnicnt  of  tlio  (tracclii,  and  wore  n  w»lvc(l  to  bring  the 
rliMrgo  of  cornipfion  lionic  to  its  guilty  incniln'rs.  'F'lx'y 
wi>rr  aiilod  by  Jngurtlja's  own  folly.  At  this  tinn'  there  wjim 
living  at  iJome  his  kinsman  Massiva,  a  son  of  (inliissa,  who 
Miinior.f  liiul  ('OHIO  to  tlu'  cipilnl  tofurtln-r  his  own  claims 
.M;wi.Hu.».  Ijj  ^Ij^,  kingdom  of  Nuniidia.  As  this  rival  had 
secui*ed  the  support  of  a  powerful  party  in  the  State, 
Jugurtha  deterniinod  to  jiut  him  out  of  the  way,  and 
hy  means  of  a  faithful  adhcient,  IJomilcar,  procured  his 
assassination  in  the  very  streets  of  Rome.  IJomilcar  was 
suhscijucntly  arrested,  hut  Jugurtha  j)ersuaded  a  nundier 
of  his  friends  in  IJome  to  act  as  hail  for  him,  and  then  sent 
him  hack  in  safety  to  Africa.  A  few  d.ays  afterwards  he 
received  notice  from  the  Senate  to  (jiiit  Jtaly  ;  so  dangerous 
had  the  j)opular  excitement  grown  that  not  evtn  Bestia 
could  hope  any  longer  to  secure  assent  to  his  policy.  Tlie 
peace  was  cjincellcd  and  Sp.  Postumius  Alliinus  sent  to 
carry  on  war.  Jugurtha  obeyed  the  Senate's  mandate,  and 
as  he  left  Ivome  uttered  the  well-known  declaration  that  the 
capital  was  on  sale  and  would  perish  as  soon  as  a  purchaser 
a  ]>]  reared. 

§  S.  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  passed  the  year  in  campaign- 
rftiinuipnof  ing  against  Jugurtha,  but  his  wily  enemy 
^''AVhfnus'"''  P^<^^'^^  f^^*  more  than  a  match  for  his  military 
110  n.c'  skill.  Sometimes  Jugurtha  ojx'iied  negociations 
for  surrender,  only  to  break  them  oft'  when  a  definite  result 
seemed  likely  to  be  arrived  at.  Sometimes  he  retnated 
before  the  (onsul's  advance,  and  when  Albinus  was  involved 
in  the  dithculties  of  the  country,  turned  on  him  and 
harassed  him  until  he  scarcely  knew  whither  to  move. 
Towards  the  end  of  110  u.c.  he  left  for  Home,  since  the 
time  of  the  consular  elections  was  now  at  hand.  He  passed 
on  the  command  to  his  brother  Aulus  Postumius  Albinus. 
This  gi-neral  coveted  the  wealth  of  Jugurtha,  and  in  January 
109  B.C.,  when  the  usual  rains  had  converted  the  whole 
country  into  a  morass,  he  marchrd  upon  his  treasure  city 
of  Suthul  {Gnclina).     The  attack  failed,  for  the  place  was 
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strongly  situated  on  a  hill,  and  the  ground  was  little  better 
than  mud.  Still  no  serious  loss  would  have  been  incurred 
if  Aulus  had  not  been  tempted  by  a  simulated  retreat  to 
follow  the  king  into  the  desert.  Jugurtha  once  more  turned 
on  his  pursuers,  and  aided  by  treachery  among  the  Ligurians 
and  Thracians  in  the  consul's  army,  suddenly  beset  the  lines 
of  the  Romans  and  forced  them  to  quit  their  camp.  The 
legions  made  their  way  to  some  hills  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  Aulus  was  compelled  to  purchase  safety  for  himself 
and  his  men  by  passing  under  the  yoke  and  by  agreeing 
to  evacuate  Africa  forthwith  and  renew  the  peace  of 
Scaurus. 

§  9.  Thus  the  African  war  brought  one  more  disgrace 
The  Quaestio   upon  the  fame  of  Rome,  and  the  popular  party 

Limetana.  ^gaiu  broke  out  into  fury  at  the  mismanagement 
of  the  government.  One  of  the  tribunes,  C.  Mamilius 
Limetanus,  gave  voice  to  the  prevailing  discontent  by 
moving  the  appointment  of  a  special  commission  to  try  the 
senatorial  leaders  on  charges  of  high  treason  and  corruption. 
The  people  passed  the  bill  with  acclamation,  and  three 
commissioners  were  appointed.  Strange  to  say,  the  president 
of  the  court  was  Scaurus  himself,  the  very  man  to  whom 
popular  opinion  pointed  as  the  worst  offender  of  all  those 
who  were  to  be  tried.  However,  Scaurus  made  no  attempt  to 
shield  his  political  friends,  and  the  jury,  which  was  composed 
of  equites,  condemned  several  of  the  foremost  men  in  the 
State.  Among  them  were  Bestia  and  Spurius  Albinus, 
besides  the  less  notorious  C.  Sulpicius  Galba  and  C  Cato; 
but  if  there  was  one  conviction  pleasing  beyond  all  the  rest 
to  the  democrats,  it  nuist  have  been  that  of  L.  Opiniius,  the 
slayer  of  C*.  Gracchus  and  so  many  of  his  followers.  The 
punishment  inflicted  on  the  condemned  is  not  known  for 
certain;  it  seems  to  l»!ivo  been  exile,  for  wo  are  told  that 
Opimius  retired  to  Dyrrhacium  in  lUyna  and  there  died 
in  poverty. 

§  10.  TIio  consiiliir  elections  were  lu»l(l  early  in  109  H.C., 
„.    ,  ,,  and  tliei-(^  were  chosen  Q.  Caeeilius  Metellus  and 

I'ir.st(HiMiMiKn  .  \  . 

of  M.-toiiiiH,    M.  Junuis  Silanus.       I  lie  provuico  ot  Jsumidia 

'"'"'•'•       fell  to  the  I'oi'iner  of  these.      Metellus  lu^longed 

to  a  family  which  had  seem-ed  more  consulships  during  the 
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piTCO<lin^  (•(•ndirv  tli.ui  nny  othor  at  IJoiii*-.  lie  wnn  tho 
nophrw  of  that  C^.  ( 'aociliuH  Mrtrllii.s  who  IukI  rniM|i(ul  tho 
prrtfMnlor  Aiuh'isrus  in  Mandoiiia  (1  IM  u.f. ),  niwl  lodncfHl 
thr  country  to  a  province  of  Home.  i\s  nii^'lit  he  expr-cteil, 
he  was  in  |K)htics  a  staunch  snp|)oiter  of  the  Senate,  a  fact 
winch  shows  tliat  the  denuviats  «li«l  not  press  their  recent 
victory  to  extremity:  he  was  a  ca])ahle  aihniiiistralor  and 
a  gcKxl  general,  and  if  he  had  little  sci  nj)le  on  other  jxiints, 
was  at  least  proof  against  l)ril)ery.  So  well  recognised 
by  all  pMrties  was  his  integrity,  that  when  he  was  accu>e«l 
of  extortion  {rej>€tttmlae)  at  the  close  of  some  provincial 
a«lniinistration,  the  eqnestri;in  jury  declare<l  that  it  had 
no  <lesire  e\en  to  scrutinise  his  accounts.  On  his  arrival  in 
Africa  he  found  the  army  in  a  deplorable  state  ;  their  camp 
lackc^d  the  customary  i-.niipart  and  ditch  ;  nobody  tniubled 
about  keeping  watch,  while  the  soldiers  pillaged  the  c<Mintry 
far  and  wide,  driving  of!"  the  cattle  and  selling  it  as  their 
lawful  spoil.  The  energy  of  Metellus  speedily  restored 
di.^cipline,  and  when  this  bad  been  done,  the  consul  marcbe(l 
uji  the  Bagradas  to  Vaga,  a  populous  town  in  which  dwelt 
many  Italian  meirbants  ;  and  this  he  fortified  as  a  co'n- 
venient  centre  for  obtaining  supplies.  Afterwards  be  moved 
on  to  the  Muthul  (]irobably  .some  oflsboot  of  the  Bagi\adas), 
where  be  found  Jugurtba  prepared  for  battle.  As  be  came 
down  from  the  high  ground  to  the  river,  be  was  attacke4l  on 
flank  and  rear,  as  well  as  from  the  front,  but  though  the 
fight  was  severe  until  evening,  the  Romans  at  length  were 
victoi-s,  and  the  Numidians  (led  in  all  directions.  So 
narrowly,  however,  bad  Metellus  e.scaped  di.saster,  that  he 
resolved,  in.stead  of  fighting  another  pitched  battle,  to  ravage 
.lugurtha's  territory  far  and  wide,  and  this  be  did,  burning 
all  the  strong  places  and  towns  which  he  could  seize, 
and  massjicring  all  the  popidation  of  military  age.  All 
the  whib"  be  was  harassed  by  the  Numidian  horsemen, 
who  followe<l  him  as  be  marcbe<l  hither  and  tliitber,  until  in 
order  t<i  get  rid  of  their  irritating  attacks  he  determined  to 
reduce  Zama,  the  town  which  gave  its  name  to  Hannibal's 
last  fight  and  was  the  cliief  place  in  that  }>art  of  Jugurtba's 
kingdom.  On  tho  march,  Metellus  despatched  his  chief 
(tthcer,    Marius,   afterwards   the    famou.s    con(piei*or   of    the 
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Cimbri,  to  obtain  supplies  from  Sicca.  As  he  was  coming 
out  of  the  town  gates  he  was  fiercely  assaulted  by  Jugurtha, 
but  Roman  steadiness  prevailed,  and  Marius  joined  his 
superior  in  safety  before  the  walls  of  Zama.  Metellus 
found  the  place  too  strong  for  him  to  capture.  For  two 
days  he  assaulted  it  from  dawn  to  eve,  but  the  towns- 
people resisted  desperately,  while  Jugurtha  helped  them 
from  without  and  inflicted  some  loss  on  the  enemy  (end 
of   109  B.C.). 

§  11.  It  was  now  time  to  think  of  winter  quarters,  so 
Peace  Metellus  led  back  his  men  to  Utica,  in  the 
Negotiations.  j^Qnian  province.  In  this  period  of  inactivity, 
both  sides  were  willing  to  try  negotiations.  Jugurtha  saw 
how  desperate  his  position  was  becoming,  and  following  the 
advice  of  his  confidant  Bomilcar,  who  had  however  turned 
traitor  on  condition  of  receiving  pardon  for  the  murder  of 
Massiva,  did  his  utmost  to  gain  terms  of  peace.  Metellus 
demanded  the  surrender  of  his  treasvu-e  and  stores ; 
Jugurtha  gave  them  up,  and  was  equally  complacent  in 
the  matter  of  some  Roman  deserters  (Thi-acians  and 
Ligurians),  who  were  punished  without  mercy  as  soon  as 
Metellus  got  them  into  his  power.  Jugurtha  even  seems 
to  have  given  up  his  capital  Cirta,*  but  when  asked  to 
siu-render  himself  he  refused,  and  broke  oil'  the  negotiations. 
He  had  gained  nothing  by  his  concessions,  wliereas  Metellus 
was  sufficiently  dishonourable  to  retain  everything  that 
had  been  given  up.  The  Numidians  pressed  Jugurtha-  to 
continue  the  struggle.  Metellus,  on  his  part,  was  anxious 
to  gain  some  signal  advantage  before  laying  down  his 
command.  For,  although  Roman  historians  spoke  of  the 
battle  on  the  Muthul  as  a  glorious  victory,  the  narrative 
shows  that  Metellus  had  really  gained  nothing  by  it, 
and  not  only  were  the  Italian  traders  in  Africa  loudly 
complaining  to  the  Senate  that  the  inactivity  of  the 
Roman  army  was  ruining  their  trade,  but  INIarius  declared 
at  Utica  tliat,  was  but  ono-liiilf  of  Metelhis'  force  at  his 
command,  he  would  have  Jugurtha  in  chains  before  many 
days  were  over. 

*   llci:ii\i.so  wo  NiilistHiuonHy  find  Mctolliifl  in  possrssion  of  this  stronghold,  without 
iinj-  indiciitiou  in  Sallust'w  uaiiiitivc  that  ho  Kiii»«d  it  b^  foico. 
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§   I'J.    It    was  a  ni^^n   «>t'   lln»  growin;^  luliicronco  of  tlio 
Scc.n.l  Cniu     Nuinidiaiis    to    .Ju^'uitlui,  tliiit.    tlin  citizoiiH   of 

i«»i>;n  ..f  \  a;,'}!,  in  wliicli  a  Iloinan  ^'an  is<»n  had  Ix-^'ii 
placed,  ros<»  II)  iTvolt,  and  wliil«<  <  iihi'taimn^ 
flxMii  in  aj>j>ai(Mif  frirnd.sliip,  inas.sacKil  ('\«iy  Iloinan 
oflifiM'  in  tin'  placr,  cxcrpt,  tli<'  coiiiuiandant  T.  Tiiii  ilins 
Silamis.  'J'lio  rank  and  file  met  the  Kanie  fate,  V)Mt  the  newH 
instantly  reached  Mctcllns  ;  and  tlic  lat tci-,  liurrvin*:  nj»  two 
days  aftciwaids,  n»(Ovei»  d  tlio  town  and  inflicted  siiinniai-y 
ven^eunce  on  the  insurgents.  Turpilius  was  condemned  by 
a  council  of  war  and  Iwhcadcd  ;  wljy,  we  are  not  told,  but 
unluckily  for  himself  ho  was  a  J^atin,  and  therefore  could 
not  claim  the  protection  of  an  np})eal  to  the  people,  which 
was  enjoyed  by  the  m*  anest  Ivoman  citizen.  As  time  went  on, 
the  position  of  .lugurtha  became  almost  ho}>eless  ;  he  was 
pursued  from  place  to  place  by  Metellus,  and  was,  moreover, 
threatened  with  treachery  from  his  followers.  Bomilcar, 
who  had  put  himself  at  the  orders  of  Metellus,  almost  suc- 
ceedeil  in  a  plot  iM  surrender  bis  master,  but  an  accident 
revealed  the  whole  business  to  Jugurtha,  and  Bomilcar 
promptly  expiated  bis  perfidy  with  his  life.  In  the  course 
of  the  suninu  r,  Jugurtha  took  refuge  in  Tbala  (supposed  to 
be  identical  with  Thalepte)  in  the  eastern  portion  of  his 
kingdom.  In  this  strong  place,  which,  together  with  Capsa, 
was  still  faithful  to  his  fortunes,  he  ke})t  a  great  portion  of 
his  treasures.  Metellus  followed  in  bis  track,  and  after 
passing  through  a  belt  of  watt  rless  country,  fifty  miles  in 
breadth,  reaclud  the  town.  But  Jugurtha  barely  waited 
for  him  to  appear  ;  with  his  cbildri  n  and  his  treasures  he 
quittetl  Tbala  by  night  and  tied  to  the  west,  where  his 
authority  was  still  unbroken.  There  he  bad  an  interview  with 
Bocchus,  with  the  result  that  both  kings  joined  their  forc&s 
and  pn^parcd  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  Cirta,  which,  as  we 
now  iii-st  learn  from  Sallust's  narrative,  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Romans.  Metellus  meanwhile  had  taken  Tbala, 
and  marched  to  protect  Ciita;  but  at  this  juruture  the 
iniwelcome  news  reached  him  that  bis  subordinate,  the  low- 
born Marius,  had  been  elected  to  the  consulship,  and  that 
the  p(H)ple  ]ia<l  K'stowed  on  him  the  command  of  the  African 
army.      Metellus  did  not  choose  that  another  sluiuld  reap  the 
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fruits  of  his  own  exertions ;  so  he  deliberately  took  no  active 
measures  against  the  enemy,  and  the  year  passed  away 
without  any  further  events  of  note. 

§  13.  We    have    already  caught   a   glimpse  of    this  re- 
,,    .  markable  soldier  amid  the  dust  and  heat  of  the 

Jugurthine  war,  but  he  had  been  engaged  in 
active  service  long  previously.  Marius  was  born  in  157  B.C. 
at  Cereatae,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arpinum, 
which  even  now  records  the  event  by  its  name  Casamare 
(the  home  of  Marius).  His  father  was  a  hard-working 
farmer  in  such  humble  circumstances  that  Marius  did  not 
seem  likely  even  to  win  the  distinction  of  a  magistracy  in 
his  native  place.  But  the  conscription  called  him  away  from 
the  plough,  and  the  condition  of  the  army  had  changed  so 
mucli  from  the  olden  times  that  a  military  career  now 
l)egan  to  open  up  a  prospect  of  distinction.  Marius  served 
at  Numantia  in  134  B.C.,  where  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
Scipio  Africanus  the  Younger,  and  also  came  into  contact 
with  Jugurtha,  who  was  in  command  of  some  African 
auxiliaries.  After  many  years  of  hard  work  he  rose  to  the 
rank  of  a  centurion ;  he  was  also  fortunate  enough  to  win 
the  favour  of  a  lady  of  the  Julian  family,  who  wedded  the 
i-ising  soldier  in  spite  of  his  plebeian  birth.  Marius  now 
tried  to  obtain  oftice  at  Rome ;  but  he  met  with  many 
reverses  in  liis  candidature.  In  117  B.C.  he  was  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  and  signaliscul  himself  by  speaking  against  a  bill 
regarding  the  distribution  of  corn,  though  generally  he  was 
a  strong  opponent  of  the  Senate.  Two  years  later  he  was 
rejected  twice  in  the  same  day — an  occurrence  which,  says 
Plutarch,  befell  no  one  else — first  for  a  curule,  and  after- 
wards loi-  a  plebeian  aodileship.  1  low  ever,  in  the  same  year 
he  was  elected  to  the  praotorship  ;  though  here  again  he 
came  very  near  failure,  for  not  only  was  lie  last  on  the  list 
of  successful  candidates,  but  he  was  within  an  ace  of  being 
convicted  of  bribery.  il(^  j)assed  his  propraetorship  in 
Spain,  wIh'IH!  he  did  good  service  in  <(ui(>ting  unruly  tril)e.s, 
and  in  lOl)  ii.c.  he  accompanied  jNletellus  to  Africa  as  one  of 
his  legates.  1 1  is  relations  with  his  superior  otlicer  came 
finally  to  1)0  the  rev(u*se  of  cordial,  and  when  \\o  asked  for 
leave    of   absence  to  stand    at    I  tome    for    the    consuLship, 
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Mi't^llus  julvi.s<Ml  him  willi  a  Hiioor  U)  wnit  until  lii^i  own  Hon 
slioulil  1m«  oM  rnou^'li  to  Im«  ji  cjiiuliMjil*',  tluit  is  t-o  H;iy  H<^)nio 
twenty  xciirs  lunro.  Ilowrvor,  Mariu.s  ^'ot  peiniis-sion  to 
\etivv  for  Italy,  although  barely  twolvo  days  before  the 
elections;  yet  so  anxious  were  tlie  democrats  to  inflict  a 
blow  on  the  government  and  the  country  voters  to  su|»i)ort 
one  of  their  own  iKJsition,  that  MariuH,  novus  /tor/io  though 
he  was,  gained  (he  coveted  <listinction,  Tt  is  significant  of 
tlu'  almost  insupcralile  oKstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  out- 
siders by  the  circle  of  governing  families,  that  such  a  victory 
was  not  won  again  by  a  popular  lender  until  the  days  of  Cicero. 

§  11.  Marius  at  once  In'gan  to  raise  recruit>>  for  his 
First  r.ui.i«iini  -^^^'i^'*^"  campaign,  and  here  too  he  inaugurated 

of  M.iriiij",  a  momentous  change;  heretofore  service  in  the 
legions  had  depended,  as  had  l>een  the  case  ever 
since  the  reform  of  King  Servius,  upon  the  possession  of  a 
cert^iin  amount  of  property,  originally  eleven  thousand  asses, 
but  subsequently  lowered  to  four  thousand.  Marius  did 
away  with  this  restriction,  and  threw  open  the  ranks  to 
the  capite  censi,  that  is  to  those  citizens  on  the  tiibal  lists 
who  had  not  even  the  lower  of  these  two  qualifications. 
The  result  was  injurious  to  the  State,  in  so  far  as  it 
fiu'thered  the  process  of  forming  armies  devoted  to  the 
interest  of  indulgent  leadei-s,  and  thus  helped  to  bring  about 
the  civil  wars.  But  it  was  necessary,  for  there  were  few  men 
left  in  Rome  who  possessed  the  amount  of  property  requisite 
under  the  old  system,  and  were  at  the  same  time  desirous 
of  military  service. 

Metellus  gave  to  his  legate,  P.  Rutilius  Ivufus,  the  duty 
of  handing  over  his  army  to  ^larius.  lie  bitterly  resented 
the  slight  put  upon  him  by  the  peopl«',  aiid  at  once 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  celebrateil  a  triumph  (107  B.C.) 
and  nxM'ived  the  surname  of  Numidicus.  Marius  did  not 
api^'ar  in  Africa  until  late  in  the  ye^ir,  and  his  first  task 
was  to  drill  the  new  troops,  who  had  as  yet  seen  nothing  of 
warfare.  Win  ii  his  recruits  had  g.iined  confi<l<'nc<\  he  led 
them  against  Jugurtha,  an«l  after  a  numl)er  of  unimportant 
opi»rations,  turned  to  Ijesicge  Cajxsii  (Ka/sa),  which  since  the 
loss  of  Thal.j  was  the  chief  bulwark  of  the  eastern  part  of 
Jugurlha's  kingdom.     The  >ituation  of  this  town  Wiu^  not 
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unlike  that  of  Thala ;  it  was  built  upon  an  oasis,  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  arid  waste  of  country,  infested  with  serpents 
and  scorpions.  Marius  marched  on  it  so  quickly  that  the 
enemy  were  ignorant  of  his  approach,  and  he  was  able  to 
seize  the  place  before  any  resistance  could  be  offered.  He 
set  fire  to  the  town,  massacred  all  the  inhabitants  of  military 
age,  and  distributed  the  booty  among  his  soldiers,  an  act 
of  liberality  which,  coupled  with  his  pre\aous  activity,  won 
for  him  great  popularity.  All  the  small  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  submitted,  and  Eastern  Numidia  was  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

§  15.  The  fall  of  Capsa  occurred,  says  Sallust,  towards  the 
c.  m-  ®^'*^  °^  *^^®  summer  (107  B.C.).  The  next  action 
iiaign  of  Mjuius.of  Mariiis  recorded  by  him  is  the  capture  of  a 
106  B.C.  £qj.^  upon  the  Mulucha  (Mejerde/i),  the  liver 
which  forms  the  western  boundary  of  Numidia.  How 
Marius  traversed  the  seven  hundred  miles  of  country  which 
separate  it  from  Capsa,  we  are  not  told ;  but  it  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  so  long  and  dangerous  a  march  could  not  be 
accomplished  at  the  end  of  a  campaign.  Accordingly  we 
must  assign  the  expedition  to  the  following  year  (106  B.C.). 
The  fort  was  situated  on  a  steep  hill,  and  could  only  be 
approached  by  a  single  narrow  path.  The  usual  engines 
of  war  were  useless  against  such  a  position,  and  ^lariuswas 
doubtful  how  to  pi'oceed,  when  a,  Jjigurian,  climbing  out  of 
curiosity  u{)  an  apparently  inaccessible  face  of  the  rock, 
went  on  until  to  his  surjn'isc  he  reached  the  top.  The 
defenders  of  the  fort  did  not  notice  him,  for  they  were  all 
watching  the  i)roc('edings  of  the  Romans  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  Ijigurian  reported  his  success  to  IMarius, 
who  ordered  him  to  try  his  fortune  again  with  live 
trumpeters  and  hornblowers.  The  little  band  achieved  their 
I  ask,  and  when  Marius  was  pressing  hotly  upon  the  fort, 
laised  a  blast,  which  caused  the  Numidiaus  to  retire  in 
alaiin.  The  Romans  followed  up  their  advantage  and 
(captured  the  fort.  Wliih^  IVIarius  was  engaged  tlius,  lie 
was  joined  by  a  troop  of  horse  under  the  (juaestor,  L. 
Cornelius  Sulla.  Thus  for  the  first  tinui  the 
two  gHMit  rivals  came  into  contact.  There 
was   little    resemblance    between    them  :    Sulla    was   only 
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hIm)u(  tl>irty-ono,  iMarius  nlinost  a  woro  of  youi*H  older; 
Stillii  iH'lonpMl  (()  tlu<  noMrst  })I(K)(1  of  RoiiH",  hut,  hw 
I'liiniiy  was  |)(M>r  and  ho  had  spriit  Ids  youth  in  a  prolligacy 
wlufh  wjus  iHH'onun;^  morn  and  inoro  common  with  young 
lIoMians.  Ilowtnor,  Iw  soon  shownd  that  lin  |)o.sse.SHe<l 
gn>at  iniHtaiy  talent,  and  Ids  uidxanidi'd  cnor^'y  and  rare- 
h».ss  faiuiharity  with  all  ranks  won  the  liking;  of  soldiers  and 
^MMUMiil.  lie  sj)('('<lily  hail  an  o|)|><)rt unity  of  showin>,(  his 
n'Soui'('(»,  for  tlio  appearance  of  II<)nian^>on  the  Maujetanian 
frontier  rousod  !j<K'chus  to  activity,  lie  united  hi>  forcen 
with  those  of  Jui^urtha,  and  when  Marins  was  marching 
hack  to  (Jirta,  fell  u[)()n  him  just  hefore  the  dusk  of  (evening. 
The  Romans  were  completely  taken  hy  surprise,  hut  their 
discipline  prevented  tliem  from  h»  ing  thrown  into  a  panic, 
and  after  some  liard  lighting  tlu'y  occuj)ipd  two  hills,  where 
for  the  time  they  were  safe.  All  night  long  they  watched 
th«»  fin's  of  the  Nuniidians  and  listened  to  their  shoiits  of 
triumph  ;  then,  when  dawn  approached,  they  sallied  down 
and  cut  to  pieces  many  of  the  enemy,  as  they  were  now 
plunged  in  sUnnher,  Uut  the  danger  was  not  yet  over;  .as 
Marius  was  ap])roaclnng  (-irta  ho  was  suddenly  assailed 
by  the  troops  of  Jugurtha  and  Bocchus  in  four  divisions. 
The  Komans  had  barely  time  to  form  their  ranks,  when 
Jugurtha  was  upon  them  with  the  ferocity  of  a  desperate 
man.  Holding  up  his  reeking  sword,  he  called  out  that 
he  had  slain  ]Marius,  and  the  legionaries,  half-l)elieving  his 
words,  wavered  and  fell  back.  At  this  critical  moment, 
however,  8ulla  fell  upon  the  enemy  with  his  cavalry.  The 
Mauretanians  of  Bocchus  at  once  turned  in  ilight,  but  the 
Numidians  were  of  sterner  material,  and  fought  till  they 
could  tight  no  longer.  Jugurtha  was  surrounded  by  the 
R<Mnan  horsemen  ;  but  he  cut  his  way  through  them  almost 
hv  a  miracle  ami  lived  on  to  continue  the  struffi;h\ 

s^    It).   Marius   spent   the  wintiM-   of    ltK»   B.C.  in  or  near 
,, .       ,   -    Cirta.     The  war  was  almost  as  far  fi*om  being 

Dot  my  a  I  of  111  1  1  1.1 

Jngnrtha,     ended  as    it    had    been    wiien  he   assume<i  the 

105  B.C.       command,  and  at  l;ist  he  had  recourse  to  the 

arts  of  intrigut'  by  which  Metollus  had  gained  his  successes. 

Bocchus  was  inclined    to    negociate  even  without   pressure 

from  without,  and  sent  envoys  to  Planus,   by  whom  they 
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were  despatched  to  Rome  to  arrange  terms  with  the  Senate. 
They  obtained  a  favourable  answer,  and  Bocchus,  hearing 
this,  requested  that  Sulla  might  visit  him  for  the  purpose 
of  concluding  the  negociations.  It  was  a  delicate  mission, 
and  Marius  hesitated  long  as  to  whether  he  ought  to  expose 
his  best  oJficer  to  the  risk  of  treachery.  But  Sulla  was 
eager  to  go ;  he  took  a  cohort  of  Pelignians  in  addition  to 
some  cavalry,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Bocchus  when  the 
lattei-'s  son  Yolux  met  him  with  a  body  of  horse.  His 
purpose,  he  announced,  was  to  secure  a  safe  passage  for 
Sulla,  and  in  this  he  was  successful,  although  the  threatening 
proximity  of  Jugurtha's  men  more  than  once  inspired  the 
Bomans  with  the  thought  that  they  had  been  betrayed. 
However  Bocchus  was  reached  at  last :  the  Mauretanian 
king,  says  Sallust,  wavered  long  as  to  whether  he  should 
betray  Sulla  to  Jugurtha,  or  Jugurtha  to  the  Bomans. 
At  last  he  decided  to  sacrifice  his  ally  and  son-in-law, 
although  he  had  many  misgivings  about  the  attitude  of  his 
countrymen  to  this  perfidy.  Jugurtha  was  invited  to  a 
conference,  where  he  was  surprised  and  surrendered  in 
chains  to  Sulla  (105  B.C.).  On  January  1st  in  the  next 
year  he  followed  in  the  triumphal  procession  of  his 
conqueror;  after  which  he  was  cast  naked  into  the 
Tullianum,  a  dismal  dungeon  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol. 
A  few  days  later  he  perished  by  violence  or  starvation, 
but  his  senses  had  left  him  even  before  entering  the  "  bath 
of  ice,"  as  he  called  it.  While  he  lay  dying  the  people 
summoned  his  conqueror  to  lead  their  legions  against  a  far 
more  formidable  foe,  the  Gauls  and  Germans  of  the  North. 

§  1 7.  Thus  ended  the  African  war.  For  seven  years 
Settionient  of  a  petty  chief  had  defied  the  Boman  arms,  and 

Nu.mdia.      1^,^(1  ^jj^j^  ^^j^i^  f.^ii^jj  Ixvforo  treachery.     A  little 

more  prudence  on  liis  part  might  have  obviated  the  whole 
struggle,  l)iit  iiis  massacre  of  tlie  Italians  in  Cirta  and 
the  outrageous  murder  of  IVIassiva  niade  it  ditlicult  for  tlie 
national  voice  of  Rome  to  ac(|uies('e  in  liis  succession,  and 
while  the  Senate  was  inclined  (o  be  friendly  to  him,  its 
venality  so  infuiiated  the  democrats  that  they  would  b(> 
satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  his  ruin.  So  Jugurtha  was 
crushed;  liis  undoubted  bravery  and  resource,  hud  they  not 
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Imm'h  staiiH'il  l>y  l.ick  of  scniplo  iin«l  a  sava^o  thii-Ht  for  hlfKxl, 
would  luivo  won  oMV  synijmtliy  ;  an  it  is,  hi.s  ciul  )K«fitt«'«l 
his  niinos.  Tlir  lunnaiis  ina<lo  no  attempt  to  convert 
Nnnudia  into  an  intopral  part  of  the  Empin* ;  its  relations 
to  thr  provinr<^  of  Africa  cont  limed  unaltered,  save  that  it 
was  divided  into  two  portions,  of  wliicli  t]i(»  western,  between 
the  rivei*s  Miducha  and  Anipwi^a,  was  given  to  lk)rchus  as 
a  reward  for  his  treaeherv,  while  th(>  eastern  was  made 
over  to  (lauda,  the  half-witted  brother  of  .Jugni*tha.  It 
did  not  become  a  province  until  the  time  of  Caesar,  46  B.C. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

The  War  against  the  Northern  Tribes. 

§  1.  The  North-Eastern  Frontier  of  Italy.~§  2.  The  Cimbri : 
Defeat  of  Carbo  ;  of  M.  Junius  Silanus  ;  of  L.  Cassius  Longinus, 
— §  3.  Battle  of  Arausio. — §  4,  Second  Consulship  of  Marius. — 
§  5.  Battle  of  Aquae  Sextiae. — §  6.  Battle  of  Vercellae. — §  7.  Second 
Sicilian  Slave  War. 

§  1.  As  we  have  seen,  the  campaigns  of  Flaccus  and  his 
,.-..  x^  ..  successors  in  Transalpine  Ganl  had  i-esulted  in 
Eastern  Fiontiei  a  thoi'oiigh  Consolidation  or  tiie  Italian  irontier 
of  Italy.  jjj^  ^^^  north-west.  A  similar  task  on  the 
north-eastern  frontier  kept  a  series  of  generals  busy  in  the 
lands  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  and  in  Illyricum.  After 
the  wars  with  Queen  Teuta  and  Demetrius  of  Pharos 
(229  and  219  h.c.)  little  or  notliing  was  done  to  extend  the 
Empire  in  tliis  direction  until  184  B.C.,  when  on  the  rumour 
that  Philip  of  Macedon  meditated  an  invasion  of  Italy  by 
land,  a  colony — the  last  of  those  in  the  peninsula  known  as 
Ijatin — was  settled  at  Acpiiloia.  This  secured  tlie  hold 
of  the  Romans  upon  the  Istrian  peninsula,  but  between 
this  and  the  territory  of  Scodra  {Sci(t(irl),  wliich  had  once 
bolonge'd  to  Queen  Teuta,  ther(>  was  a  great  extent  of  coast 
where  Roman  authority  was  hardly  felt.  Occasionally,  as 
in  15f)  n.c,  (lie  brigandage  and  piracy  of  the  Dalmatians 
compelled  chastisement,  but  it  was  not  until  Macedonia  was 
converted  into  a  province  (148  B.C.)  that  the  Romans 
becanio  j)erman('ntly  involved  in  conllicts  with  the  more 
or  less  savage  tribes  who  lived  betwei^n  the  Adriatic  and 
the    Danube.      After  this  event   petty    border  wars  were 
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of  fn><nu'nt  (Krtirronr<%  for  oven  if  tlio  Komans  liad  dchircd 
|M»n(v.  t ho  duty  «»f  safr^Mwirdiii^  tlio  fiotifirr  conld  not  liavn 
Ihm'II  .slurk«Ml.  'rims  in  \'.\^t  u.c.  tlir  Daliii.iti.'ui  V.'ndaJ'i 
wiM'O  rcniovod  en  iitUHse  from  (heir  <»Id  .Mtt  Ijiin'iits ;  in 
120  n.c.  (Ih»  Janydrs  wno  coorcrd  into  t'litiidsliip  l»y 
I>rciin\is  Unilus  ;  and  in  119  n.c,  on  tlio  ocrasion  of  a 
fiuthrr  Oalniatian  risiiifj,  thoconsnl  L.  MotolluK (afterwards 
styled  I  >aliiiati(Mis)  cMplurrd  Salona  (Spoftito)  niu\  convj-rtod 
it  into  a  llonian  ^'anison  town.  I'roni  tiiuo  to  tiuR'  llf»nian 
consuls  woro  advontm-ous  enough  to  penetrate  further 
inland.  Tin's  was  dour  in  115  n.c,  l>y  M.  Aeniilins  ScaniMis 
— the  same  who  tigurecl  so  largely  in  the  dngurthine  war — 
who  crossed  the  eastern  Alps  and  made  a  treaty  with  the 
Tanrisci.  Next  year,  114  n.c,  ( '.  Porcius  C'ato,  a  grandson 
of  the  famous  cen.sor,  (tosscmI  the  Macedonian  frontier  on 
an  expe<lition  against  the  Scordi.sci,  a  Gallic  triln?  settle<l 
in  the  country  now  calle<l  Servia.  (,'atofailtd  niisei-ahly  ; 
he  had  to  fight  against  a  determined  enemy  in  a  land  of 
mountains  and  forests,  and  although  he  him.self  escap<'d, 
his  army  was  cut  to  pieces.  The  JJomans  were  obliged  to 
redeem  their  prestige,  and  in  11.'),  112  n.c  campaigns  were 
fought  Ity  C'aecilius  Metellus  Caprarius,  in  112,  111  B.C.  by 
M.  Livius  Drusus,  who  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Danube,  and 
in  110  B.C.  by  M.  Minucius,  who  brought  the  five  years' 
coutlict  to  an  end  by  almost  wiping  the  tril)e  out  of  e.xistence. 
Unfortunately  by  breaking  the  strength  of  the  8cordisci 
the  Romans  hatl  destroyed  the  bulwark  which  had  thus  far 
prottvttnl  them  against  a  far  more  terrible  foe — the  Cimbri, 
or  "  Champions." 

§  2.  These  Cimbri  wen*  the  first  of  the  German  tril>es 
_.,  _.  ,  .  with  whom  the  llomans  came  in  contlict. 
Accordnig  to  then-  own  account  they  had  been 
driven  from  (he  shores  of  the  Baltic  by  a  great  in- 
undation of  tlu>  .'^ea,  and  had  wandered  up  and  down  the 
central  plain  of  Europe,  attracting  in  the  process  many 
kindred  tribes  and  even  some  of  Critic  orii^in.  For  a  lonj; 
time  tiny  hovered  alK)ut  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube, 
unable  to  force  a  southward  passage  in  face  of  the  brave 
Celtic  trilx's  like  the  Scordisci,  by  which  the  river  was 
covered.     Now  the  barrier  was  removed,  and  German  and 
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Koman  came  face  to  face.  The  newcomers  had  much  in 
common  with  the  Gauls,  and  for  a  time  the  Romans  were 
unable  to  distinguish  between  the  two  races ;  like  the  Gauls, 
they  were  of  tall  stature,  but  their  hair  was  flaxen  rather 
than  ruddy,  and  their  eyes  were  of  a  deeper  blue  than  those 
of  the  Gauls.  Their  civilisation  was  less  advanced;  they 
had  no  fixed  homes,  but  moved  about  in  the  big  waggons 
which  served  as  dwellings.  They  lived  only  for  battle  and 
deeds  of  valour,  owned  as  king  the  bravest  of  their  number, 
and  sacrificed  to  the  gods  their  prisoners  of  war.  In  1 1 3  B.C., 
to  the  numberof  three  hundred  thousand  full-grown  warriors, 
they  suddenly  presented  themselves  at  the  passes  of  the 
Carnic  Alps,  close  to  the  colony  of  Aquileia.  They  were  met 
by  the  consul  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  who  told  them  that  the 
Taurisci,  on  whose  lands  they  were,  were  the  friends  of  the 
Koman  people,  and  bade  them  depart.  So  great  was  their 
terror  of  the  Roman  name,  that  they  prepared  to  obey. 

Defeat  of  ^ut  Carbo  attempted  to  draw  them  into  an 
Carbo,  113  b.c.  aiiibuscade.  They  revenged  themselves  by 
routing  their  faithless  enemy  not  far  from  Noreia,  but 
instead  of  at  once  entering  Italy,  they  slowly  passed  west- 
wards across  the  Rhine  and  the  Jura  range,  and  appeared 
in  Gaul.  In  this  position,  however,  they  appeared  to 
threaten  the  newly  formed  Roman  province,  and  to  protect 
this  M.  Junius  Silanus  biouglit  up  an  army  in  109  B.C. 
The  Cimbri  asked   for  lands  in  which  to  settle  ;    Silanus 

Defeat  of  retorted  by  attacking  them,  and  lost  both  army 
Silanus,  109  B.C.  and  camp.  It  was  most  difficult  to  raise  new 
troops  to  face  these  fair-haired  giants,  and  the  Senate  was 
reli(!ved  to  find  that  tlie  ( 'imbri  contented  themselves  with 
repeating  their  demand  for  lands,  and  refrained  from  any 
assault  upon  ihe  frontier.  But  now  a  new  foe  appeared. 
The  Ifelvetii,  a  Celtic  tribe;  settled  in  Switzerland,  grow 
restless  undei-  tlie  pressure  of  foes  from  without,  and  advanced 
to  seek  less  Icirrcn  and  ((uieicr  lands  to  tlie  west  of  their 
Alpine  liomes.  Two  ol"  their  tour  cantons,  tlie  TugtMii  and 
Tigurini,  who  joined  in  tiie  movement,  crossed  the  Jura  and 
got  as  far  as  th(^  land  of  the  Nitiobroges  on  tht»  middle 
course  of  the  (Jaronne.  Somewhere  in  the  ni'ighbourhood 
of  Aginnum  {A(/en),  they  wero  encountered  by  L.  Cassiiis 
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T/>n«rinuH.*     Apnin  Iho  Mnumnn  \\n(\  tho  woret  of i  thr  day  ; 
. .    ..     ,      Cnssms    f«'ll    with    in<»st    of    liis  fr(>r)i>*J,  jiimI   tin- 
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I...ni;innf«.  r«>niaiii(l<M'  <)i  tno  Miiny.  roinnwiiKlrtl  hy  '  . 
'"'"'•  Popilius  liHeimM,  coiiM  oiily  )>iiy  itH  Hufi-ty  l>y 
surrtMnlrrini;  ils  l»!i<;i^.*«i;«'  mikI  j>Mssiii;;  ItciMMtli  {]\(^  y<»k<«. 
Kor  lliis  i^Mominious  <-()ii  vent  ion  l*n|»iliiiH  \\s\h  tri«il  for 
/tenhieiiio  (troa.son)  ]>oforo  tlio  Coinitia  Ccnttiriata.  Hi 
rnndonination  was  cTisiirod  l)y  m  (I'ilnino,  who  cairijMl  a 
motion  tliat  tlio  hallot  law  alK)Ut  voting  in  the  jK)j)nlar 
ns*<rnihly  should  Iw  oxtrnded  to  cases  o{  jyerdtiellio  (8(M'  note, 
]>.  42),  and  ho  wmt  into  oxilo.  Thr  (hsustor  was  h»'i^dit«  nf'<l 
by  tlio  revolt  of  Tolosa  {Tovloitsc)^  in  wliich  a  f^'arrison  had 
l)eon  placed  to  secure  tho  loyalty  of  tlio  Tectasa^^es,  but  it 
was  sjH'odily  rocovorcd  in  100  r.c.  hy  the  new  Roman 
gonoral,  Q.  Servilius  (Jaopio,  for  neither  ('ind)ri  nor  Ilelvctii 
showed  as  yet  any  desire  to  take  tho  oflensive  with  \'igonr. 
Tolas'i  was  famous  for  its'great  ten)plo  of  the  C'eltic  A}>ollo, 
and  Caepio  improv* d  his  opportunity  by  stri])ping  it  of  its 
gold  and  silver.  His  ])1«  a  was  thnt  the  excherpu  r  ne<Mled 
funds,  but  unfortunately  while  the  treasure  was  on  tlie  way 
to  Massilia  it  was  seized  by  i-obl)ers ;  a  rumour,  a])})arently 
well  grounded,  declared  that  tlie  real  culprit  was  C'aepio 
himself.  The  Ainnnn  Tolosamnn^  as  we  shall  see,  proved 
his  ruin  and  passed  into  a  proverb  for  any  ill-gotten  gain. 
§  '^.  The  Iioman  generals  in  105  B.C.  were  C'aepio,  who 
Bnttie  of  stayed  on  as  proconsul,  and  Cn.  ^lallius  Maximus, 
Arniisin,      ouo  of  tlio  cousuls  for  tlio  year.      pMsides  these 

105  B  f  . 

]\I.  Aurelius  Scaurus,  a  legate  of  Maximus,  had 
a  force  under  his  command.  There  were  thus  three  armies 
in  (Jaul  to  meet  the  Cimbri,  who,  undi^'  their  king  IJoiorix, 
now  made  a  delinite  advance  upon  Italy.  Scaurus  was  the 
lii-st  victim  ;  comi»letely  routed  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Khono,  lie  was  captured  and  put  to  death  for  the  haughty 
spirit  with  whith  he  delied  his  captors  to  move  against 
Rome.  Mallius,  who  hatl  also  posted  his  army  on  the 
ea.stern  bank  of  the  river,  now  summoned  Caepio  from  the 
western  bank,  and  the  combined  armies  lay  side  by  side  at 

•  Llvy,  Kjntoiiif,  fi5.  naya  L.  Cn.H8in8  consnl  a  Tifrnrinia  Galli.<),  jvipo  Hchotionini, 

1n\    (1    civitAto    tecc- •       ii    finibns    AUoftrnpum    cniii     oxcrritn    caemu    est. 
loiiiiiiMn  corrects  t<  ,,t  u<  make  tho  account  .-i^oc  with  Ortieius,  v.  V>, 

who  mjs  th.it  Caasin-  i  i  the  Tigiitini  to  tho  Occm. 
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Arausio*  {Orange),  to  the  number  of  eighty  thousand  men 
besides  half  as  many  camp-followers.  So  large  a  force  of 
trained  legionaries  should  have  been  sufficient  to  cope  with 
any  barbarian  horde,  but  the  two  commanders  were  at 
variance.  Caepio  despised  Mallius  as  an  upstart,  and 
Mallius  looked  down  on  his  coadjutor  as  his  inferior  in 
official  rank ;  moreover  both  were  destitute  of  military 
ability.  The  Senate  sent  deputies  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation, but  their  efforts  were  useless,  and  when  Caepio 
imagined  that  Mallius  was  endeavouring  to  appropriate  all 
the  credit  of  finishing  the  war,  he  threw  himself  against  the 
Cimbri,  only  to  meet  with  utter  defeat.  His  army  perished 
almost  to  the  last  man;  his  camp  was  taken,  and  the  victors 
followed  up  one  triumph  by  another  scarcely  less  complete 
over  Mallius  (Oct.  Gth,  105  B.C.).  The  dead  are  said  to  have 
numbered  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  including 
eighty  thousand  legionaries.  No  such  defeat  had  been 
experienced  t^ince  the  day  of  Cannae,  and  the  Roman  people 
were  naturally  very  bitter  against  Caepio,  who  was  soon 
afterwards  brought  to  trial.  The  Senate  did  its  best  to  calm 
the  panic  and  to  put  Italy  in  a  state  of  defence  ;  no  Italian 
capable  of  bearing  arms  was  allowed  to  leave  the  country, 
and  fresh  legions  were  enrolled.  But  though  the  road  to 
Rome  was  now  open,  the  Cimbri  did  not  press  their  advan- 
tage :  after  ravaging  the  lands  of  the  Arverni  they  passed 
into  Spain. 

§  4.  The  disaster  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  people 
,  aijainst  the  Senate,  and  accordingly  one  of  its 

Second  Consul-    .P  .  „  ^        ^      ,,^  ,         i       i    T»r       • 

shipof  Maiins,  lirst  actious  alter  the  battle  was  to  elect  Marms 
104  H.c.  ^Q  ^|j^  consulsliip,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Jngurthine  war  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  canvass 
for  the  office  in  person,  and  tliat  only  two  years  instead  of 
the  aj)pointed  ten  had  elapsed  since  his  lii-st  tenure  of  the 
consulship.  But  tlie  precedent  of  the  younger  Af  ricanus  was 
p()inte(l  to,  and  on  January  1st,  101  ».('.,  INlarius  celebrated 
liis  triniiipli    over   Jugnrtlia  and   entered   upon   his  second 

•rriiis  rcstd  ujion  n  conjectnrul  eniondatioii  i>f  l.ivy,  K/uloiiie,  67.  'Iho  old  text  mn: 
iiillitiiin  iDiiiti  octo^iiitii  <>ci:is.i,  imIdiiuiii  ot  lixiiniin  <|iiHi{raKiiit<i.  Snu'iKlant  pojiuli 
HitiiKiii't  ii(Mnii>iiiiit,  ('ao|iii)iiis  Ixniii  ]iul>licata  Hiint  iiii|ioriuiii(|Uo  oi  abiogaluiu.  TUo 
four  italii'iMud  vvoitlM  liavu  bocii  altorod  to  aiciiiiiluiu  Antitsithina  ami  piacoil  nt  tbo 
Olid  of  th(!  tii'Ht  Moiitoncu.  Soiiio  Uotiiaii  hlstorinus  sUto  that  Toutonos,  Tigiirini,  and 
AiiibrouvH  had  a  etbaro  in  Ibo  vicluiy. 
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ronstilsln|i.  I  Ic  :ij>|M;irs  s(M)Ii  to  liuv(»  loft  tin'  capital  Jiiid 
takt'ii  up  iIh"  (•(»miiiiiinl  of  such  tnM>ps  us  wcio  lift  in  tli*- 
NarlH)iirs<\  lie  carried  with  him  a  iminln'r  of  new  loview 
raised  in  Italy  l>y  thf  oxtranrdiiiary  oxcrtious of  V.  IJutilius 
llufiis,  consul  ill  105  u.c.  With  tlics*',  assist^'d  hy  coiitin- 
p'lits  from  Ma.ssilia,  tho  Allohroges,  and  other  p(r)plcH  of  the 
TransalpiiK' districts  who  dr<'a«l('d  the  ('iinhri  no  less  than 
did  the  Komans,  ho  was  able  to  put  the  Nail)OiU'se  in  a  ^ixk\ 
state  of  defence.  IIo  won  the  afVection  of  his  wddiers  by 
the  strict  justice  he  displayed,  althou^^h  at  the  .same  time  lie 
j>unishe<l  any  breach  of  dis(iplin(;  with  the  utmost  severity, 
and  kept  his  men  busily  employed  in  drill  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  to  facilitat(^  the  transport  of  supplies 
bi^twe<'n  tlu»  s<  a  and  the  JUione.  Meantime  the  Cimbri  had 
enten  (1  Spain,  and  had  been  driven  out  aj^ain  by  the  stub- 
born valour  of  the  Celtiln'ri.  Turnin<(  back  they  passed 
northward  alon^j  the  western  coast  of  Gaul  up  to  the  Seine, 
and  somewhere  near  liouen  *  were  joined  by  other  German 
hordes,  notably  the  Teutones.  The  confederates  made  a 
desperate  attack  on  the  Bel^i^ae  of  Northern  Gaul,  but  tliase 
stunly  warriors  proved  too  powerful  a  foe,  and  the  Germans 
once  more  wheeled  al)out  and  advanced  upon  Italy.  They 
determined  to  invade  the  southern  land  by  two  routes  and 
to  reunite  their  forces  in  the  plains  of  Northern  Italy  :  the 
Cimbri  and  Tigurini  made  for  the  passes  of  the  Carnic  Alp.s, 
which  they  had  already  threatened  in  113  B.C.;  the 
Teutones,  Tugeni,  and  Ambronesf  were  to  enter  Italy  by 
the  western  roads. 

§  5.  Towards  the  end  of  104  u.c.,  ^larius  had  returned  for 

Bftttie  of  Aquae  Ji  space  to  Kouie,  to  liold  the  consular  Comitia. 

s«xtiae,  102  b.c.  jjg  made  friends  with  L.  Appuleius  Saturninus, 
a  jtopular  leader,  of  whom  more  will  be  heard,  and  in  spite 
of  his  apparent  reluctance  was  chosen  consul  a  third  time. 

•  This  rcsUt  on  an  emcndntion  of  I.ivy,  Rpitoitif,  67.  made  by  Moninisen.  Cinibii, 
TKstAtis  oiunibusiiuae  inter  RhiHlanuin  et  Pyrenacuii)  sunt,  per  saltiini  in  Hisiwiniani 
tmnflfcronsi  ibiipie  niulta  joca  ]>o)iuIati  a  Celtilioris  fupati  sunt;  revcrsitjue  in 
(!nlli;un  ^'i/jc«».<..<  »e  Teuton  is  coniunxenint.  Muiunisen  reads  in  r»'/or<»xj«M,  a  tril* 
living  round  Rouen.  Other  Roman  historians  represent  the  leutonesas  ii);htin(; 
by  the  side  of  the  Cimbri  at  Arausio,  and  even  taking  jiart  in  the  victory  over 
Car»xi,  U3U.C. 

t  It  is  not  known  who  the  Anibrones  were  or  whence  they  came.  Ptissibly  they 
were  one  of  the  cantons  of  the  Hclvctii.  Monimsen  calls  them  "  the  flower  of  the 
Cimbriau  host  alroiuly  tried  iu  the  b:ittlc  of  Arausio." 
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He  employed  the  year  (103  B.C.),  as  he  had  the  preceding 
one,  in  preparii)g  the  province  and  his  army  for  the  impend- 
ing struggle.     When  at  last  it  came  (102   B.C.),  he   was 
consul  for  the  fourth  time,  with  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  an 
aristocrat  of  the  bluest  blood,  as  his  colleague.     In  order  to 
command  the  passes  of  the  Alps  and  the  coast  road  alike,  he 
entrenched  himself  strongly  at  the  juncture  of  the  Rhone 
and  Isara,  and  suffered  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones  to  cross 
the  broad  stream  and  attack  his  camp  without  assuming  the 
offensive.     The  Germans  knew  nothing  of  sieges  and  soon 
gave  up  the  task.       For  six  days  Marius   watched    their 
waggons  passing  in  a  continuous  stream  in  the  direction  of 
Italy.     When  they  were  out  of  sight,  he  followed  cautiously, 
entrenching  himself  every  night  in  a  fortified  camp.     When 
he  came  up  with  them,  near  Aquae  Sextiae,  he  felt  sure  of 
his  prey  ;  the  Alps  were  impassable   to   the    cumbersome 
waggons  of  the  enemy,  and  their  retreat  was  cut  off  by  his 
own  army.     Theie  was  first  a  skirmish  by  a  small  stream  to 
the  east  of  Aquae  Sextiae,  in  which  the  Ivomans,  parched 
with  thirst,  drove  off  the  Ambrones  with  considerable  loss. 
The  Germans  retreated  to  their  waggons,  and  all  night  long 
their  cries  and  yells  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  legionaries. 
During  the  next  day  and  the  next  night  all  was  quiet,  but 
on    the   second   day   after  the  skirmish   by  the  ford,   the 
barbarians  advanced  up  the  hill  on  which  Marius  had  pitched 
his  camp.     They  sustained  mucli  loss  from  the  pila  of  the 
legionaries,   but  fought  bravely  until  attacked  by  a  force 
which  had  previously  been  despatched  to  take  them  in  the 
rear.     'I^heu  they  l)roke  and  fitnl.     The  Ivomans  slanglitered 
them  witliout  mercy;  the  entire  hcxst  was  annihilated,  men, 
women,  and  children  alike.     Two  luindred  thousand  warriors 
are  said  to  liavo  perished,  and  the  spot  where  their  bodies 
rotted  is  possibly  coirimeinorated  by  the  name  of   /^mrncres 
(once   Campus  do    Putridis).      (/lose  to  this   village   is   the 
Hill  of  Victory,  whither  until  the  Frencli  Kovolution  the 
country  peo[)le  flock«'d  in  the  spring  to  celebrat<»  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  northern  barbarians.     Marius  gathered  the  arms 
and  spoils  of  the  enemy  into  a  great  heap,  and  was  .setting 
lire  to  it,  wIkmi  news  r(^•lehed  him  that  he  had   been  cliosen 
consul  for  the  fifth  tinie. 
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§  r>.   Afoamvliilo  the  Keconfl  horde,  thr  Cimbri,  ^uiflofl  and 
li»ittio<.f     Hwcllrd  In*  llio   Ilclvotii,  travorsod   (lif   Tironnfr 
Vorcoiiiio.      l*ass    and    tlon-ndrd    alon^    tlu*    ea.st<;rn    Iwmk 
of    the  AthoHW   (Adige),   into  the  great   plain 
of     Northern    Italy.       Q.    TiUlalJMS    Catidiis,    Marius'    col- 
Icagiu*,  who  had   Ixon  entrusted   with   the  defrnce  of   th(3 
country,   jKXsted   himself  in   two  camps   on  either  bank   of 
the  river;  but  th(»  (Jermans  stormed   both  of  these,  seized 
the  bridge  by  which   thoy  were  connected,  and  compelled 
Catulus  to  retreat  hastily  across  tlie  ro(102  n.c).     They 
wi>re  thus  in  complete  possession  of  TrMns])adane  Oaul,  and 
they  spent    the    winter   in    living   hixuriously  in  the   com- 
fortable  farndiouses   which    there   abounded.       Possil)ly,   if 
they  had    marched  at  once  upon   Rome,  they  might    have 
snatched   a   victory,   in  spite  of  the  annihilation   of   their 
comrades  at  Aix.     In  the  spiing  of   101   n.c.  Marius,  after 
a  visit  to  the  capital,  marched  his  forces  from  Gaul,  and 
efTected   a  junction   with   Catulus.      The   two  commanders 
crassed  the  Po,   and  at  a  spot  called   Campi  Raudii,   not 
far  from   Vercellae  (Vercelli)^  they  came  upon  the  Cimbri. 
Catulus  commanded  in  the  centre  with  twenty-two  thousand 
men,  while  Marius  distril)uted  his  thirty-two  thousand  men 
between  the  flanks.     The  numbers  of  the  Cimbri  are  not 
known,  but  their  infantry  is  said  to  have  occupied  the  sides  of 
a  s(piaro  moi  e  than  three  miles  each  way,  and  tliey  had  fifteen 
thousand  cavalry.     In  choosing  his  position  ^larius  showed 
his  wonted  skill,  for  he  had  contrived  mattei-s  so  that  the 
enemy,  Ix^sides  having  to  make  a  long  march  l>efore  they 
could  come  to  blows  with  the  legions,  had  the  sun,  uind, 
and  dust  in  their  faces.      The  brunt  of   the  fighting  fell 
on  Catulus,  who  aft(^r  a  hard  struggle  drove   the  Cimbri 
back  to  their  waggons.    The  women,  who  had  been  viewing 
the   progi't'ss   of   the    engagement,   turned    fiercely  on   the 
fugitives  and  slew  tliem  and  the  legionaries  indiscriminately. 
When  further  resistance  was  hopeless  they  killed  themselves 
and    their  children,   preferring'  death    to   the   slavery  that 
await^xl  them.     At  least  one  Inmdred  and  twenty  thous;\nd 
of  the  invadei-s  were  slain,  while  more  than  sixty  thousiind 
wen'    made   pris(.)ners    and   sold    for    .slaves.       Marius    and 
Catulus  l)oth  celebrated  a  triumph  at  Rome;    it   wiu>  de- 
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served,  because  their  victory  was  as  lasting  as  it  was 
complete.  Henceforth  Rome  had  no  German  invaders  to 
fear  until  the  days  when  Alaric  led  his  Goths  into  Italy. 

§  7.  While  the  deadly  contest  with  the  northern  tribes 
Second  Sicilian  "^^s  in  progress  Bome  was  harassed  by  a  servile 

Slave  War.  war.  The  scene  of  the  uprising  was  Sicily. 
In  that  unfortunate  island  the  evils  of  the  latifundia  showed 
themselves  in  their  most  glaring  colours,  and  the  condition 
of  the  slaves,  who  toiled  on  the  land  chained  neck  to 
neck,  was  worse  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  dominions 
of  Home.  There  had  already  been  one  outbreak  in  135  B.C., 
which  ended  three  years  later  in  the  crucifixion  of  twenty 
thousand  unhappy  wretches.  The  origin  of  the  present 
insurrection  was  as  follows :  In  104  B.C.  P.  Licinius  Nerva, 
the  praetoi-  of  Sicily,  was  ordered  by  the  Senate  to  enforce  a 
recently  passed  decree  that  no  ally  of  the  Romans  should 
be  kept  in  slavery.  Nerva  accordingly  held  a  court  at 
Syracuse  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  persons  who, 
although  belonging,  as  they  alleged,  to  nations  in 
alliance  with  Rome,  had  been  captured  by  the  slave 
merchants  and  sold  into  captivity.  Nerva  ordered  the 
release  of  no  fewer  than  eight  hundred,  but  when  the 
numbers  of  those  demanding  redress  continually  increased 
he  grew  alarmed  at  the  prevalent  excitement  and  refused 
to  hear  any  further  cases.  This  was  the  signal  for  in- 
surrection ;  the  slaves  soon  miistered  twenty  thousand  men 
and  chose  as  their  leader  a  certain  Salvius.  Their  first 
great  success  was  the  defeat  of  the  governor  of  INl  organ  tine 
or  Morgantia,  a  strong  town  which  was  situated  somewhere 
in  the  valley  of  the  Symaethus.  They  afterwards  tried  to 
reduce  the  place  itself,  but  without  result.  While  these 
events  were  occurring  in  the  eastein  portion  of  the  island, 
a  Gilician  kIjivo  named  Athonion,  who  acted  as  overseer  for 
two  wealthy  landownois,  persuaded  the  slaves  under  his 
orders  to  lise.  He  soon  had  a  foico  of  ten  thousiind  picked 
men,  and  with  these  he  began  the  siege  of  riilyba«>um 
{^Marsala),  l)ut  nu't  with  no  more*  success  tlian  Salvius 
had  done  in  (lie  case  of  Morgantia.  Probably  bi cause 
he  was  afraid  of  being  too  clost?  to  (Iw  great  cities  of  Syra- 
cuse and  Mossana,  the  latter  also  uioved  to  the  west  and 
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sMiniiHUHMl  Athcnion  to  luoct  liim.  It  u:im  rx|)0<-t(Ml  ihnt 
tlio  nval  Inidei'H  would  qiuirrel,  l)ut  Athouion  luul  HufHcicnt 
MMiso  to  soo  that  (lissonsion  would  result  in  tluir  (•(umiion 
ruin,  and  ninio  to  'i'liocala  (in  (Ik*  nci^hlMJurlKHxl  of 
St»linu.s),  the  ftppointed  nndtv.vous,  with  three  thousAiid 
iiMMi.  Wo  was,  howi  v<*r,  soon  thrown  into  prison,  and 
Salvius,  who  had  assuiii(>d  the  (itlr  of  King  Trypiion,*  now 
built  for  himsolf  a  palaco  at  Triocala.  By  tliis  time  the 
i>]an«l  was  in  the  utmost  confusion  ;  gangs  of  sjavos  roamed 
up  and  down,  l(H)ting  wherever  thty  went,  and  only  in  the 
fortitied  towns  was  there  any  protection  for  life  or  property. 
Tn  \0'.\  B.C.  the  government  sot  itself  seriously  to  the  task 
of  restoring  order,  nnd  despatched  Jj.  Licinius  Lucullus  with 
seventeen  thousand  men.  At  his  approach  Tryphon  released 
Athenion  and  placed  him  in  command  of  some  hoi*se.  A 
hattle  was  fought  at  Scirthea,  in  which  Athenion,  after 
performing  many  gallant  deeds,  was  left  for  dead,  and  the 
rel>els  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  one-half  of  their 
numl)er.  But  the  Romans,  too,  suffered  severely,  and 
Lucullus  did  not  venture  to  assault  Triocala  until  the 
ninth  day  after  the  battle.  He  failed  to  take  tlie  place, 
and  was  subsecjuently  brought  to  trial  at  Kome  for  some 
misconduct.  He  was  succeeded  by  C  Servilius,  who  allowed 
Athenion  (now  sole  general  through  the  death  of  Trvph'»n) 
to  extend  his  ravages  as  far  as  Messana.  At  last  in  lUl  u.c. 
a  competent  general,  M'.  Aquillius,  was  sent  to  the  island, 
and  he  stayed  there  until  the  revolt  wjis  crushed.  In  a 
great  battle  he  defeated  and  slew  Athenion  with  his  own 
hand,  after  which  he  met  ^vith  little  resistance.  A  thousand 
slaves  who  held  out  to  the  last  died  fighting  against  one 
another  in  the  arena  at  Rome,  whither  they  had  Ijeen  sent 
to  grace  the  triumph  of  Aipiillius,  91)  B.C.  So  endid  the 
second  slave  war ;  and  there  is  nothing  further  in  Sicilian 
hi.story  to  record  until  the  island  was  harrieil  by  the 
ini(juities  of  Verres.  Such  was  the  condition  to  which 
Roman  rule  had  reduced  the  land  which  had  once  been 
the  home  of  all  that  was  brightest  in  Greek  philosophy  and 
literature. 

*  From  Trypbon  who  xisan^^  ^^c  tbroDe  of  Syria,  142  B.C.    Salvias  vvls  a  Syrian 
J'y  blrih. 


CHAPTER  V. 
Saturninus  and  Glaucia. 

§  1.  Prosecution  of  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  :  Lex  Domitia  de  Sacer- 
dotiis. — §  2.  L.  Appuleius  Saturninus. — §  3.  C.  Servilius  Glaucia. — 
§  4.  Legislation  of  Saturninus. — §  5.  Fall  of  Saturninus  and  Glaucia. 
— §  6.  Lex  Caecilia  Didia  :  Lex  Licinia  Mucia :  Condemnation  of 
P-  Rutilius  Rufus. — §  7.  Foreign  Affairs  :  Cyrene. 

§  1.  Since  the  fall  of  C.  Gracchus  the  popular  party  had 
Q.  Servilius  been  without  a  great  leader.  Nevertheless,  it 
Caepio.  ^j^g  j^Q^  crushed.  The  disasters,  corruption,  and 
general  misgovernment  of  the  restored  Senate  only  roused 
the  democrats  to  renewed  efforts,  and  they  showed  theii* 
activity  by  the  impeachment  first  of  the  incapable  generals 
who  had  commanded  against  Jugurtha,  and  afterwards  of 
those  who  had  caused  the  disasters  in  Gaul.  The  oligarchical 
faction,  in  its  turn,  did  its  utmost  to  overturn  the  legislation 
of  the  Gracchi.  With  regard  to  the  agrarian  laws  it  was 
completely  successful,  and  in  106  B.C.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio 
made  an  attack  on  the  prerogative  of  the  equites  to  serve 
as  jurors.  He  proposed  that  a  mixed  body  of  jurors,  partly 
senators  and  partly  knights,  sliould  bo  constituted  ;  but  it 
is  doubtful  whctlior  his  proposal  became  law.  If  it  did  so, 
it  was  speedily  abrogated,  and  Caepio  met  with  summary 
j)iniisliment  as  tlio  cause  of  the  disaster  at  Araiisio,  105  B.C. 
Ho  was  first  deprived  of  his  pro-consular  authority  by  a 
resolution  of  the  people  ;  then  his  property  was  conti.scatod, 
and  in  105  b.(!.  he  was  accused  of  treason  {nut icst(ti<)  for 
liaving  embezzled  the  treasures  of  Tolosa.  Two  tribun(»s — 
C  Norbanus  and  L.  Appuleius  Saturninus — proposed  that 
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ft  H|>ociftI  rourt  shouM  )>♦•  }i|)|>oiii(<><l  (o  try  the  oflenrr.  The 
Snalr  i\u\  its  Ix^st  to  sliiold  Carjdo,  hut  tho  <1oTnocnit.s  were 
t<H)  oxtitiHl  to  Ik>  luinlkcd  of  tlieir  pmy,  and  .'iftor  a  sorious 
riot,  in  which  Aomihus  S<'anru8  was  wonnilod,  rftrrie<l  the 
day.  At  first  ('a(»|)io  was  coiidnniH'd  to  «lf'ath,  hut  lio  was 
at'tiTwanls  allowed  to  ^o  into  exile,  and  spent  thr  rest  of 
Ins  days  at  Smyrna.  His  fate  was  sliared  hy  Cn.  Mallius 
Maxinuis,  consul  for  105  n.c. 

About   tlie   same  time  Cn.    Domitius    Ahenoharhus,    an 

I.CX  Ptniiiti.i   ancestor  of  tlio  emjiejor  Nero,  took  away  the 

dcsncerdot.i,.  ^.j^),^  ^^f  cooptatiou   from  three  of   the   .sacred 

collegia  the  ])ontiJic€S,  attijures,  and  deceminri  sacroi'inn. 
Hy  a  law  carried  as  early  as  253  B.C.,  the  privilege  of  electing 
the  ponti/ex  ina.ri7)nfs  and  the  curio  jnaximus  had  been 
transferred  from  the  colleges  to  a  minority  of  the  tribes  (i.e. 
seventeen  out  of  the  thirty-five)  chosen  by  lot.  C.  Licinius 
C'rassu.s,  tribune  in  145  B.C.,  had  proposed  the  extension  of 
this  system  of  election,  but  C.  Laelius,  the  friend  of  Scipio 
Aemilianus,  spoke  against  the  measure  and  secured  its 
defeat.  Domitius  was  more  successful,  and  his  refoim 
lasted  until  the  time  of  Sulla  :  it  was  not  unreasonable,  for 
the  priestly  ollices  at  Rome  involved  so  much  empty  cere- 
mony, and  were  in  such  close  alliance  with  the  political 
machinery  of  the  State,  that  they  might  be  regarded  as 
.veeular  rather  than   religious. 

$  '2.  In  104  B.C.  J^.  Appuleius  Saturninus  was  one  of  the 
L.  Appuieiud  quaestors,  and  the  ta>k  fell  to  him  of  regulating 
Saturninus.  i^  Ostia  the  coHi  supply  of  the  capital.  For 
some  reason  his  management  of  the  task  was  di.stasteful  to 
the  Senate,  and  he  was  supei-seded  in  favour  of  M.  Aemilius 
Scaurus,  the  leading  member  of  that  body.  The  insult  made 
him  a  bitter  antagonist  of  the  Senate,  and  in  103  B.C.,  when 
he  was  elect e«l  tribune,  he  formed  a  close  alliance  with 
Marius,  and  passed  or  proposed  .several  laws  "in  the  interests 
of  the  democracy.  One  of  his  bills  was  that  corn  should 
l>e  distributed  at  five-sixths  of  an  as  per  mo<lius.  C.  Gracchus 
had  fixed  the  price  at  .six  asses  and  a  third,  and  the 
Senate  protest(;d  against  the  loss  to  the  exchequer  which 
would  ensue.  Satm-ninus  refused  to  listen  to  their  remon- 
.slrancos,  and  put  the  bill  totheConntia  Tributa.     However, 
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one  of  the  quaestors,  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  possibly  the  son 
of  the  defeated  general  of  Arausio,  armed  a  body  of 
followers,  and  overturned  the  ballot-boxes.  The  assembly 
dispersed  without  recording  its  decision,  but  Saturninus 
was  resolved  not  to  allow  this  assault  on  the  tribunitian 
sanctity  to  go  unpunished.  He  carried  a  law  cle  maiestcite, 
which  enacted  penalties  against  any  person  who  should 
violate  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  people.  It  was  couched 
in  general  terms,  and  did  not  define  clearly  in  what  ways 
the  "majesty"  of  the  commonwealth  could  be  impaired; 
but  the  omission  was  afterwards  repaired,  and  in  Cicero's 
time  7naiestas,  or  in  full  maiesias  minuta,  comprised  such 
offences  as  "  a  governor's  quitting  his  province,  or  leading 
his  army  out  of  it,  or  making  war  without  instructions,  or 
entering  any  kingdom  without  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
people  and  Senate,  or  allowing  the  enemies  of  the  Roman 
people  to  escape  for  a  bribe."  It  was,  in  fact,  a  less  forcible 
and  more  elastic  term  than  j^^'^'^^ uellio ;  and  while  offences 
of  perdueUio  were  tried  before  the  whole  people  assembled 
in  the  Comitia  Centuiiata,  those  classed  as  maiestas  were 
decided  by  a  standing  commission,  which  was  now  consti- 
tuted. A  third  measure  proposed  by  Saturninus  was  that 
allotments  of  a  hundred  acres  apiece  should  be  assigned  in 
Africa — probably  from  the  domain  lands  of  Carthage — to 
the  veterans  of  Marius.  The  proposal  became  law,  but  was 
not  carried  into  effect. 

§  3.  Saturninus  found   a   strenuous  and  able  ally  in  C. 

c.  Serviiiua  Servilius  Glaucia,  a  man  whom  Cicero  set  by  the 
(Jiauciii.  t.|(]Q  Qf  i\^Q  Athenian  Ilyporbolus  as  a  typical 
demagogue.  His  enemies  accused  Glaucia  of  low  cunning 
and  low  wit ;  but,  without  trying  to  place  him  on  a  level 
with  the  Gra('(;hi,  ho  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  very 
considerable  ability  as  an  orator  and  politician.  He  had 
already  won  prominence  by  supporting  the  claims  of  the 
o(juitos  to  the  jury  courts,  of  which  they  wore  for  a  time 
deprived  by  a  law  of  Q.  Servilius  ('.MOpio  (p.  84),  and  his 
alliance  with  Saturninus  drew  upon  him  the  bitter  hatred 
of  the  oligarchs.  Metollus,  the  conciuoror  of  .Ingurtlia, 
when  censoi-  in  102  u.c,  endeavoured  to  ejiH't  both  Saturninus 
and  Glaucia  from  the  Soiialo  ;  but  his  colleague  disapproved 
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ot  St)  viulont  a  prot^tHMling,  and  fli(»  throat«'iK'<l  nionilH'i-M  kr-pt 
thoir  M'ut.s.  SiiturninuH  retaliutiMl  by  making  an  attark 
on  Mctolhis  witli  a  Unly  of  arinod  men  :  a  regular  fight 
cmisuchI,  in  wliich  snnn'  1)I«m)<1  was  spilt,  and  M«t<llus  Ixnit  a 
jjasty  n>(n»a(  to  the  Capitol.  Alx)nt  tho  samo  tinio  envoys 
from  Mitlira<lates  of  Pontus  camo  to  Komo  to  Hccuro  the 
snpjxtrt  of  th(»  Senate,  and  sj)ont  money  so  lavishly  to  attain 
(his  ond  that  Saturninus,  indignant  at  their  hrilxsry, 
ass{iulte<l  them.  Thr  Senat(»  proposed  that  he  .should  \)e 
given  up  to  the  envoys  as  guilty  of  a  violation  of  inter- 
national law,  hut  Saturninus  appeale«l  to  the  jK'oplf,  and 
won  the  day.  In  the  I'lections  for  100  u.c.  he,  with  Marius 
and  Glaucia,  wi're  candidates  for  the  tribunate,  consulsliip, 
and  praotorship  lespectively.  The  .soldiers  of  Marius  were 
present  in  ample  numbeis,  and  ^^arius  and  Glaucia  obtained 
the  otHcos  tliey  desire*].  Saturninus,  however,  nearly  failed  : 
nine  places  on  the  tribunitian  bench  were  filled  up,  and  the 
tentii  was  hotly  contested  by  Saturninus  and  Nonius. 
Thei*e  wjus  another  .^^ceno  of  riot,  in  which  Nonius  was 
beaten  to  death  by  the  democrats,  and  Saturninus  became 
tribune. 

§  4.  Marius  was  now  consul  for  the  sixth  time,  and  his 
,  .  ,  ..  first  aim  was  to  find  lands  for  the  soldiers  who 
of  .Saturninus,  had  conquered  at  Aquae  Sextiae  and  \  ercellae. 
100  B.(.  The  work  of  proposing  a  measure  to  this  eflect 
w.as  entrusted  to  Saturninus,  who  framed  bills  largely 
resembling  those  already  carried  by  him  in  10.3  B.C.  The 
first  was  that  the  Gallic  lands  recently  occupied  by  the 
t'imbri,*  which  by  the  law  of  war  were  now  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Statr,  slu)uld  be  allotted  to  colonists,  and  that  every 
senator  who  refused  to  swear  obedience  to  the  law  within 
five  days  should  be  expelled  from  the  Senate.  This  proviso 
wjvs  intended  to  prevent  the  Senate  from  shelving  the  law 
as  .soon  as  it  was  carried,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  informal 
or  contrary  to  public  interest.  A  second  bill  proposed  to 
establish  citizen  colonies  in  Gaul,  Sicily,  Achaea,  and  Mace- 
donia ;  and  in  order  that  Italians  should  not  be  excludeil, 
Maiius  was  empowered  to  confer  the  franebise  on  a  certain 

*  It  is  doubtful  whctbcr  the   roforence   is  tu  l:iml  in  Trinsiilpino  or  CiaaliiJDo 
Oau), 
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number  of  settlers  ;  *  the  funds  for  carrying  out  the  settle- 
ment were  to  be  proxaded  from  the  fine  imposed  on  Caepio 
for  embezzling  the  gold  of  Tolosa.  The  Senate  offered  what 
resistance  it  could,  but  the  combination  of  Marius'  veterans 
and  Italians  was  too  powerful :  the  country  voters  flocked 
to  Rome  as  they  had  done  in  the  time  of  the  Gracchi ;  the 
tribunes  who  vetoed  the  laws  were  driven  from  the  place 
of  voting,  and  the  proposals  were  carried  by  sheer  force. 
When  the  laws  were  discussed  in  the  Senate,  Marius  at  first 
declared  that  he  would  not  take  the  required  oath,  but  on 
the  fifth  day  he  again  convened  the  House  and  said  he 
was  willing  to  obey  the  law,  so  far  as  it  was  law — that 
is,  so  far  as  it  had  been  carried  in  constitutional  form. 
The  rest  followed  his  example.  Only  Metellus  Numidicus 
absolutely  refused,  no  matter  what  the  consequences 
might  be.  He  at  once  left  Rome  and  went  to  Rhodes, 
whore  he  busied  himself  with  philosophical  studies.  A 
formal  decree  of  banishment  was  at  once  pronounced 
against  him. 

§  5.  Before  the  year  was  over  the  alliance  between  the 
three  leaders  showed  signs  of  dissolution. 
S;itmninns  Marius  had  hesitated  long  before  taking  the 
:ind  (Jiancia.  qq^^\^^  r^^^^  when  a  ccrtaiu  Equitius  declared  that 
he  was  a  son  of  Tiberius  Cracchus,  he  drew  on  himself 
additional  unpopularity  by  thi-owing  the  impostor  into 
prison.  Moreover,  the  proletariate  disliked  the  colonial 
law  ;  the  Equites,  whoso  interests  were  solely  on  the  side  of 
law  and  order,  were  disgusted  by  the  late  scenes  of  violence ; 
and  finally,  Marius  himself  was  so  completely  confused  and 
lost  amid  the  storms  of  the  Forum  that  his  authority 
counted  for  little.  Jle  did  not  seek  re-election  to  the  con- 
sulship, although  it  had  been  predicted  to  him  when  a  boy 
that  ho  would  be  consul  seven  times,  but  proposed  to  content 
himself  with  the  task  of  allotting  the  lands  among  his 
soldiers.  But  for  Saturninus  and  (Jlaucia  there  was  no 
choice  ;  they  had  either  to  face  prosecution  or  secure  re- 
election. Accordingly  Saturninus  offend  himself  for  a 
third  tribunate,  and  Glaucia  for  the  consulship,  although 

•  Cicero,  Pro  Balhn,  xxi.  IS  :  "  Hiitnrninuit  C.  Mario  Uilorat  nt  iu  siii^ila.s  oolonins 
tcimoH  civca  RunianoM  facoro  poaaot."     I  hue  propoaoa  to  oinoiitl  hrnos  to  ticanoa. 
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hr  was  still  puu'tor.  Tlio  trihunitinn  elect ionn  came  firHt  in 
till'  yjMir;  ami  K«|iii(iM.s  \va>  <li!i^'i;<'<l  from  his  pris^)!)  I»y  the 
iiiol)  ami  clioMMi  along  with  Salwriiiims.  ( )n  tin*  day  of  the 
conHulftr  cUH'tionH  it  waH  wen  that  ('.  Mcnimins,  once  the 
popular  a/^'itaior  m  the  Jn^'iirf him^  war,  Imt  now  tho  ran- 
(liilatr  of  tho  oli;^ar('liy,  wouM  Ix'  returned,  a?i(l  the  (lenK>- 
crat»s  fell  u|X)n  him  in  the  Forum  and  heat  him  to  death 
with  cluhs.  lint  the  S«Miate  was  now  prej»ared  :  (he  nohles 
and  their  adheients  arme<l  for  the  stru^';;le,  .-md  hy  the 
mouth  of  M.  AomiliuH  Scauriis  urged  Marius  to  defend 
lilK'rty  and  the  laws.  Marius  was  most  reluctant  to  pro- 
e«  ed  against  his  allies,  hut  at  last  accepted  the  usual 
<lictatorial  powei*s  given  to  the  consul  in  a  national  crisis.* 
On  th(»  day  following,  the  senatorial  party  gave  regular 
hattle  to  Saturninus  in  the  Forum,  and  easily  prevailed. 
The  democrats  fled  to  the  Capitol  ;  hut  the  water  pipes  were 
cut  oil'  and  they  were  compelled  to  surrender.  ^farius 
continetl  their  leadei's  in  the  senate-house,  hoping  that  they 
wonld  thus  \ye  safe  ;  but  he  did  not  know  how  deep  was 
the  excitenn'ut,  and,  before  any  decision  could  he  arrived  at 
with  regard  to  their  punishment,  the  knights  and  young 
nobles  tore  open  the  roof  and  stoned  them  to  death. 
Saturninus  and  Glaucia  both  perLshed,  and  Marius,  dis- 
gusted at  his  loss  of  influence  and  ashamed  of  the  foolish 
figure  he  had  cut  all  through  the  year,  retired  to  Asia  to 
await  a  new  o])portunity  for  the  display  of  his  military 
genius.  His  action  was  accelerated  by  the  recall  of  his 
rival  Metellus,  which  was  voted  unanimously  by  the  i)eople 
ami<l  the  greatest  rejoicings. 

§  G.  This  decisive  victory  of   the  Senate  secured   tran- 

Imx  Oiociiia  4"^^^'^}'  ^^^'  ^^^^'  iwxt  ten  yeai-s.  The  alliance 
Didift,  l)etweon  the  Ecpiites  and  the  people,  which  had 
^  ^'^-  been  a  main  feature  of  the  iK)licy  of  C.  Gracchus, 
was  completely  broken,  and  the  wealthy,  in  their  dread  of 
anarchy,  for  a  time  joined  heartily  with  the  nobles.  Two 
old  disputes  soon  revived  to  disturb  the  general  quiet  ; 
these  were  the  (piestion  of  Instowing  the  franchise  on  the 

•  Ciwro,  Pro  Rnhhin,  vii.  20  :  "  Fit  scnatus  consnituiu  ut  C.  M.iiiua  L.  Valerius 
con»nl«i  ntlhi1)crent  tribnnos  plcbis  ct  pnctorcs  qiios  ois  viileiotur  oi^nnMino 
darcnt  ut  iii))icriuin  |>o]fuli  Uoiiiaoi  niaiefltA«ino  conservnretur."  This  w.ifl  oriuiv.ilont 
U>  the  UltiiuAtc  Decree. 
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Italians,  and  the  equestrian  monopoly  of  the  jury  courts. 
In  98  B.C.  the  consuls  Caecilius  and  Didius  passed  a  law 
ordaining  that  every  bill  should  be  set  up  for  three  nundinae, 
or  market  days,  before  it  was  put  to  the  vote.  This  would 
enable  the  country  people  to  consider  its  contents  when  they 
came  to  the  city  with  their  market  produce.  There  was 
also  a  clause  forbidding  two  bills  of  distinct  character  to  be 
joined  together  :  each  was  to  be  put  separately  to  the  vote. 
Another  law  carried  in  95  B.C.  by  the  consuls  L.  Licinius 
Crassus  and  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola  (afterwards  Pontifex 
Maximus),*  and  known  from  its  authors  as  the  Lex  Licinia 
Mucia,  was  of  greater  consequence,  for  it  had  no  small 
Lex  Licinia  influence  on  the  coming  revolt  of  the  allies. 
Mucia,  05  B.C.  »jijjg  Y)i\\  ordered  all  Latins  and  Italians  resident 
in  Rome  to  leave  the  capital,  the  reason  being  that  they 
sometimes  voted  in  the  assemblies,  or  at  least  joined  in  noisy 
demonstrations  at  the  contiones. 

In   92   B.C.  there  was  a  cause  celebre  which  once  more 
^    ,        ^.      proved  the  determination  of  the  Equites  to  use 

Condemnation  ^       .  i      <«      i        •  c  i 

of  P.  Hntiiius  their  control  or  the  jury  courts  tor  the  oppres- 
Rufns.92i<.r.  ^^^^  ^f  ^j^g  proviucials.     In  94  B.C.  Q.  Mucins 

Scaevola  the  Pontifex  was  Governor  of  Asia,  and  the  justice 
of  his  administration  won  for  him  universal  esteem.  His 
efforts  were  supported  by  his  legato,  P.  Rutilius  Rufus,  who 
paid  no  respect  to  the  puhlicani,  but  punished  them  impar- 
tially for  any  acts  of  oppression  which  they  committed. 
The  whole  order  of  tax-collectors  rose  up  in  revolt,  and 
when  Rutilius  returned  to  Rome  he  was  charged  with 
extortion.  In  his  defence  ho  had  recourse  neither  to  L. 
Crassus  nor  M.  Antonius,  the  two  great  orators  of  the  day, 
but  entrusted  his  case  to  his  nephew  Cotta,  then  young  and 
unknown.  All  the  evid(nice  went  to  prove  his  innocence, 
but  the  unscrupulous  K(|uestrian  jury  was  determined  to 
puru'sli  him  for  his  in(lep(>ndence,  and  convicted  him. 
Rutilius  retired  to  Asia,  wh(ue  ho  received  :in  enthusiastic 
welcome  from  tlio  very  people  he  was  decljired  to  have 
plundered.  Sidla  invited  iiim  to  rt>turn  to  the  capital,  but 
he  preferred  to  occupy  himself  with  Greek  literature,  and 

'  To  bo  «list!ngulMliotl  from  his  kinsman  Q.  Muciii.s  Siiiov«)l.i  tho  A\iL;ur.     IJi'tli 
were  Kipat  jmixtM  uiul  h»<l|)««l  in  tlic  loiful  odmation  of  Cicoro, 
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oiuh"*!   liis  tlays  hIuojuI.      H»^  ^suh  living  in   Hm}'mrt  wh«n 
ricero  visit<»<l  Iiiiii  tlioro  in  78  n.c* 

§  7.  Al.roiid,  niJittors  worr  alrnoHt  equally  trampnl. 
Tlun'  wore  no  wars  of  importanco,  althoii^'h 
CyrvM.  ^j^^^j.^  ^^..^^  j^^^,^,,.  fi^rlitin^'  in  Spain.  Kin^' 
VtoUMiiy  Apioii.  nl*  Kgypt,  «lyii>g  in  DC  ii.r.,  Irft  to  Hh; 
Romans  tlit»  kingdom  of  Cyreno,  just  as  Attains  III.  r»f 
IVrgamns  had  dono  in  tho  rase  of  his  dominions.  Possihly 
such  an  Mu'rivnuMit  h.xl  fornu-d  part  of  tin;  terms  on  which 
rtolemy  had  iu'ld  Ids  kingdom;  but  though  the  Senate 
.•i(vept«'d  the  gift,  it  took  no  measures  to  administer  the 
new  ac«iuisition.  The  ehief  cities — Apollonia,  Cyrene, 
Ptolenmis,  Arsinoo  or  Ta\iclieira,  and  JV^-enice  or  Hes- 
ppntlos— were  dcx'land  fre«»  and  practically  left  to  govern 
themselves.  Afterwards  (.'yrcne  was  joined  with  Crete  and 
formed  into  a  province. 

•  Vellenia   raterculiw  do8cri»K>s  him  aa  "  vir   non   saecnli   »ni   aecl  omnia  aeTi 
optinmm." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Social  and  First  Civil  War. 

§  1.  M.  Livius  Drusus  :  his  Measures. — §  2.  Death  of  Drusus. — 
§  3.  The  Revolt  of  Asculum.— §  4.  The  Social  War— First  Campaign, 
90  B.C.  :  Operations  in  Picenam ;  in  Central  Italy. — §  5.  Operations 
An  Southern  Italy. — §  6.  Concessions  of  the  Romans  :  Lex  lulia  ; 
Lex  Plautia  Papiria. — §  7.  The  Second  Campaign,  89  B.C.  :  in 
Picenum  and  Central  Italy.— §  8.  In  Southern  Italy.— §  9.  The  Third 
Campaign,  88  B.C.— §  10.  Results  of  the  War :  Lex  lulia  ;  Lex 
Calpurnia  ;  Lex  Plautia  Papiria;  Lex  Pompeia.— §  IL  The  Italians 
and  the  Tribes.— §  12.  Financial  Distress,  89  B.C.— §  18.  The  Laws  of 
P.  Sulpicius  Rufus.— §  14.  Measures  of  Sulla,  88  B.C.  :  he  leaves  for 
the  East. — §  15.  Cinna  and  Octavius. — §  16.  The  Adventures  of 
Marius,  87  B.C.— §  17.  Return  of  Marius.— §  18.  Death  of  Marius.— 
§  19.  The  Rule  of  Cinna  and  Carbo  :  Death  of  Cinna. 

§  1.  Nine  years  after   the   fall   of   Saturninus,  there   ap- 
M.  Livins     pcarod  another  reformer,  this   time  from   the 
Dnisus.       ranks  of  tlie  aristocracy.     This  was  M.  Livius 
Drusus,  the  son  of  the  opponent  of  C.  Gracchus.     About 
the  ultimate  aim  of  his  policy  there  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion :  it  has  variously  been  supposed,  first,  that  he  was 
above  all  a  champion  of  the  Senate  against  the  equites ; 
secondly,   that    the   reform   he  desired    most   was   the   en- 
franchisement of   the   Italians ;    thirdly,   that  whereas  he 
began  as  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Senate,  its  oppasition 
converted  him  into  an  antagonist,  and  led  him  to  (\spouse 
the  Italian  cause.     Perha})s  the  safest  view  to  take  is  lliat 
Drusus  wanted  to  strongtlien  the  S(>nate  by  bringing  it  into 
harmony  with  the  o(piites,  but  that  wliilo  doing  this  ho  had 
very  great  .synipatliy  with  the  claims  of  the  Italians  as  well. 
If  is  (irst  measures  wont  on  the  same  lines  as  the  reforms 
ULs  MejiHurea,  <'f  th(^  (Jracclu.    A  hx  friDtiOiUirhi  proposed  the 
i»i  ii.c.        distiibiition  of  cheap  corn  to  the  populace,  while 
a  hx  de  colonils  provided   tor  t  lu*  foundation  of  colonies  in 
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Italy  ftnd  Sicily.     Appian  wiys  that  those  had  been  voted 

loiij^  situt',  l)nt  nov<M-  cairicvl  into  odVct  :  possibly  ho  rofopH 
to  tiio  tuolvr  piopoMcd  in  Jli'J  11. c.  l)y  tiie  elder  DrusuM  ;  if 
80,  it  would  l>o  siiij^ularly  appropriate  that  the  son  Khould 
fulfil  the  fa(li(M's  proiiiu<es.  Those  inrasures  were  calculated 
to  win  over  the  populace,  but  prOvSented  no  novel  features; 
what  wns  new  wa.s  the  lex  huliciaria,  which  pro|K)8e<l  to 
admit  three  hundred  (vpiitcs  to  the  Senate-,  and  then  to 
cluK)se  the  jurors  for  the  quaestiones  perpetuae  from  this 
enlarged  l)o<ly.*  The  equites  opposed  him  furiously,  for 
mUIiou^Ii  a  certain  nunil)or  would  \)e  promoted  to  senatorial 
di<^M»ity,  there  would  bo  far  more  whose  importance  would 
be  lessened  by  the  measure.  The  senators  objected  to  the 
inrush  of  so  many  newcomers,  and  were  generally  hostile. 
Chief  among  these  were  the  consul  Marcius  Philippus  and 
Q.  Servilius  Caepio.  There  was,  indeed,  just  as  there  had 
U'en  in  the  (piarrels  between  patricians  and  plelx?ians,  a 
mcwlerate  party  in  the  Senate,  which  was  inclined  to  wel- 
come a  l^eneficial  reform.  Such  were  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus, 
the  princeps  of  the  body,  L.  Licinius  Crassus,  Q.  Mucius 
Scaevola  the  Augur,  ^I.  Antonius,  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  and 
P.  Sulpicius  Ruf  us ;  but  the  group,  though  weighty  by 
reason  of  its  moral  worth,  was  small  in  numbers. 

§  2.  As  soon  as  Drusus  introduced  his  proposals,  he 
DMth  of  foresaw  that  it  was  hopeless  to  carry  them 
Drusus.  separately.  The  populace,  though  anxious  for 
colonies  and  free  distributions  of  corn,  had  no  wish  to 
deprive  tlu'  e<iuites  of  their  judicial  powers,  and  the  wealthy 
Italians  feared  that  the  establishment  of  colonies  meant 
the  confiscation  of  their  land.  Therefore  Drusus,  despite 
the  Lex  Caecilia  Didia  of  98  B.C.  (p.  9U),  put  them  to  the 
vote  in  a  body,  and  arrested  the  consul  when  he  attempted 
to  break  off  the  polling.  By  this  means  all  three  laws 
were  passeil ;  but  Philippus  declared  them  illegally  carried, 
and  it  seemed  that  he  would  unite  with  the  equites  to  use 
force.  At  this  critical  juncture  it  became  known  that 
Drusus  had  pledged  himself  to  secure  the  franchise  for  the 

•  Another  riew  w  that  the  S«n.it*  waa  not  increased,  but  .i  new  jmlicial  boily 
f'^^       '    '          '                     '  Mil  senators.    Li vy  confinns  this  when  be  says 

"  '  :in  ot  e<inc9trciii  ordineni  eaaent "  ;  and  it  is 

n>'-  --i    v  A,, ,  —  — .1  (irBt-nito  authority. 
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Italians.  The  news  excited  intense  bitterness,  and  accu- 
sations of  treachery  were  levelled  against  the  reformer. 
All  kinds  of  absurd  stories  were  on  men's  lips :  one  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  Latins  had  planned  the  murder  of  the 
consul  Philippus;  another  that  ten  thousand  Marsians  were 
marching  on  Rome  with  daggers  concealed  beneath  their 
garments ;  a  third  that  all  the  nations  of  Italy  had  sworn 
to  obey  Drusus  in  everything,  and  to  spare  neither  limb  nor 
life,  nor  children  nor  parents,  until  they  had  won  the 
franchise.  The  Italians  were  anxiously  waiting  for  the  bill 
to  be  submitted  to  the  people,  when  Drusus  was  attacked 
by  a  severe  fit  of  fainting.  Throughout  Italy  prayers  were 
offered  up  for  his  recovery,  but  a  few  days  later  he  fell 
down  in  the  porch  of  his  house,  stabbed,  as  it  was  asserted, 
by  an  assassin's  dagger.  Humour  attributed  the  crime  to 
Philippus  and  Caepio,  but  no  inquiry  was  held  into  his 
death,  which  may  after  all  have  been  due  to  natural  causes. 
As  soon  as  he  fell,  the  tribune  Varius,  prompted  by  the 
equites,  proposed  that  a  special  commission  should  try  for 
treason  the  most  conspicuous  of  his  supporters.  The  motion 
was  carried,  and  many  Romans  who  had  favoiu'ed  the 
Italian  cause  were  driven  into  exile.  But  the  Italians, 
once  more  disappointed,  would  wait  no  longer.  Drusus' 
murder  was  the  signal  for  the  Social  War. 

§  3.  The  War  of  the  Allies  broke  out  in  the  year  90  B.C., 
The  Revolt  "^^lien  P.  Rutilius  Lupus  and  L.  Julius  Caesar 
of  Ascuimii,  were  the  consuls.  The  scene  of  the  first  out- 
^  "'^'  burst  of  hostility  was  the  town  of  Asculum  in 
Picenum,  where  C.  Servilius,  the  Roman  praetor  in  authority, 
hearing  thjit  the  townsp(  ople  were  sending  hostages  to  their 
neighbours  in  token  of  their  sincerity  to  the  national  cause, 
threatened  them  publicly  in  the  theatre  with  exemplary 
punishment.  lie  had  but  a  small  escort  witli  him,  and  the 
sight  of  their  naked  axes — thesymbol  of  mngisterial  authority 
— roused  the  people  to  fury  :  they  tore  Servilius  in  pieces, 
closed  the  town  gates  and  massacred  every  Ivoman  in  the  place. 
'I'liis  was  the  signal  lor  a  general  rising:  JNlarsi,  Paeligni, 
Marrucini,  Vestini,  and  the  tribes  of  Samnium,  joined  in  the 
insurrection,  until  nearly  all  central  and  southern  Italy  was 
involved.      In  Etruria  and  l-mbria,  where  the  groat  land- 
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owiioi-s  woiT  stronffOHt,  and  tin*  hoo  (K)pulation  had  almoMt 
(lisn|>|M»arod,  thoro  wns  jisyrt  no  open  rrvolt.  (Jainpuniji  nlho, 
with  its  ^rrat  nninicipia  of  Nola,  Nucenji,  and  NfajK)liM, 
rcnuiinod  faitlifid  to  tho  Jionians,  and  tho  Hiimo  roiriark 
aj>plios  to  otlior  (Jiork  towns  like  IJhf^iuin,  which  worc'  not 
dissatisfied  with  thoir  political  condition.  Again,  tlio  I^fitin 
colonics  {c.(f.  Alha  Kuccntia,  Aoscrnia,  licneventnm)  rcfnsod 
to  make  common  c^iuso  with  tlie  insurgents,  and  proved,  as 
they  had  done  long  Ixt'ore  in  the  struggles  with  Pyrrlius 
and  llannihal,  their  value  as  hulwarks  of  tlie  empire.  Tiie 
revolU^l  trilx's  soon  formed  themselves  into  a  confederation, 
and  seltH'ted  as  tlieir  capital  Corfinium  {Pcntima),  a 
Paelignian  town  situated  among  the  heights  of  the  Apen- 
nines, alxiut  sixty  miles  due  east  of  Rome.  In  their 
organisation  the  allies  followed  Roman  models  :  a  senate  of 
live  hun(hcd  was  selected  from  the  leading  men  of  the  various 
trihes,  and  from  these  two  consuls  and  twelve  praetore  were 
chosen  to  hold  otJice  for  a  year.  A  curia  and  forum  were 
huilt,  a  new  coinage  issued,  and  the  name  of  Cortinium 
changed  into  Italia,  to  mark  the  national  character  of  the 
rising.  The  first  consuls  chosen  were  Q.  Pompaedius  Silo,  a 
Marsian,  and  C.  Papius  !Mutilus,  a  Samnite,  while  among 
the  more  prominent  of  their  officers  were  T.  Lafrenius, 
C.  Pontilius,  ^larius  Egn.'itius,  M.  Lamponius,  C.  Judacilius 
of  Asculum,  and  Vettius  Scato. 

§  4.  The  Senate  on  its  side  acted  with  energy-.     Men  of 

The&xjiai     all   parties  forgot   their  difVennces    in    the   de- 

V   ,^^^'  ■      termination  to   tight   to  the    last.     The  Greek 

First  Cnniimign,  ca-  ijxj  ^ui- 

00  B.C.  Cities  ot  Asia  were  ordered  to  despatch  ships 
and  mariners  to  Italy  ;  troops  were  collected  from  nations 
as  remote  as  Gauls  and  Numidians,  and  a  force  of  at  least 
twenty  legions,  or  one  hundred  thousiind  men,  was  put  into 
the  field.  Of  the  consuls,  P.  Rutilius  T.upus  was  commis- 
sioned to  lead  the  attack  in  cential  italy,  while  his  colleague 
L.  Julius  Caesar  reduced  the  Samnites  to  obedience.  Each 
of  the  comniandei-s-in-chief  had  five  legates  at  his  t)rders  : 
those  of  J^upus  were  Cn.  Pompeius  Stralx),  the  father  of  the 
famous  Pompey,  Q.  Caepio,  C.  Peri)enna,  Valerius  Messala, 
and,  greatest  of  all,  C  Marius.  The  legates  of  Caesar 
were    P.    Lentulus,    T.    Didius,    P.    Licinius    Crassus,    M. 
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Marcellus,  and  L.  Cornelius  Sulla,  the  last-named  of  whom 
was  thus  separated  from  his  great  rival. 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  the  Roman  campaign  was 
Operations  in  to   reduce     he   revolted   town   of   Asculum  in 

Picenum.  Picenum.  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  who  was  in 
command  here,  was  beaten  back  by  the  allies  under  Juda- 
cilius  and  Lafrenius.  He  took  refuge  in  the  Latin  colony 
of  Firmum  [Fermo),  and  remained  there  until  the  arrival  of 
a  relieving  expedition  under  Servius  Sulpicius  enabled  him 
to  sally  out  and  defeat  Lafrenius,  who  fell  in  the  engage- 
ment. After  this  the  allies  fell  back  upon  Asculum,  which 
Pompeius  at  once  invested.  But  though  the  Romans  never 
relaxed  in  their  endeavours  to  reduce  the  place,  it  was  not 
until  late  in  the  following  year  that  they  succeeded  in 
doing  so. 

P.    Rutilius    Lupus,    wJio    was    commander-in-chief    in 

In  Central  Central  Italy,  was  there  opposed  by  the  Marsian 
Italy.  Q.  Pompaedius  Silo.  In  this  quarter  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  insurgents  had  been  to  besiege  the 
Latin  colony  of  Alba  Fucentia.  Lupus  marched  to  the 
relief  of  this  important  position,  and  pitched  his  camp  on 
the  Tolenus,  a  stream  whicii  flows  north  into  the  Velinus 
near  Reate.  At  some  unkn(jwn  place  his  legate,  Perpenna, 
was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  four  thousand  men,  whereupon 
the  consul  deprived  him  of  his  command  and  handed  over 
his  troops  to  Marius.  Anxious  to  wipe  out  this  disgrace, 
Lupus  crossed  the  Tolenus ;  but  on  the  further  bank  he  was 
surprised  by  Vettius  Scato,  and  utterly  routed.  No  fewer 
than  eight  thousand  Romans  perished,  and  the  consul 
himself  was  among  the  slain.*  Marius,  who  crossed  the 
liver  later  on  with  his  division,  took  the  allies'  «imp ;  but 
although  the  Marsians  retreated,  the  Roman  advance  on 
Alba  was  foiled.  As  Caesar,  the  surviving  consul,  was  too 
busily  engaged  in  the  south  to  return  to  the  capital,  no 
successor  to  Rutilius  was  appointed,  but  tlie  command  was 
b(\stowed  by   the  Senate  jointly   upon   Marius  and  Caepio. 

•  The  (lute  wiu)  Juno  11.     Tliis  (lisjiHtor  if.  iiiludtxl  to  in  Ovid,  Fasli  vi.  &67-560  :— 
"  Hum-  (mo.  (lioiii)  libi  (.^iio  i>r<>i,oriw,  iiu'mnnuil  ilixisao,  Uutili  ? 
I.iico  iiin.'i  Miii'so  c'oiiHiil  h1)  ho.sto  oadoa. 
Hxit\iH  lucoHHJt  vorhiH  ;  thiniPiupio  'loloiii 
rurinirtiuiii  niixtiii  eumguiiio  lliixit  luiuiH." 
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C'uepio,  howovcr,  provwl  a«  unfortunato  or  jih  incapable  a** 
lii.s  pro«l«rr<s>nrs  :  for  whon  l*()in|tafMliu.s  Silf)  apfwarod  in  hin 
camp  Mild  ollrrrd  to  Ix'tniy  to  Iiiiii  l)i.s  army,  l»o  was  foolish 
tMjou^'h  to  Ixliovo  in  his  onoiny'H  sincerity.  IIo  followed 
Miiully,  aiul  wns  cut  to  pieces  with  a  f^roat  part  of  his  army. 
Marios,  now  in  m)1<'  coniinand,  jmt  a  sonn'what  hotter 
complexion  upon  nlTairs  :  for  a  lon^^  time  he  refused  to  give 
hattle  at  all,  hut  when  lie  did,  route<l  the  (Uieniy  with 
the  loss  of  six  thousand  men.  In  spite  of  this  su(ces.s  he 
continued  to  exercise  the  same  caution,  and  when  Pompaedius 
Silo  sent  to  him  the  taunting  message,  "If  you  are  a  great 
general,  Marius,  come  dtnvn  and  light,"  he  merely  replied, 
**  If  you  are  a  gi*eat  general,  comjKjl  rae  to  fight  against  my 
will."  Possibly,  however,  Marius  felt  some  sympathy  for 
the  aspirations  of  the  Italians,  a  view  that  is  borne  out  by 
the  Htory,  that  when  the  two  armies  came  in  sight,  many 
of  the  combatants  recognised  each  other,  some  as  kinsmen, 
others  as  old  comrades;  and  so  allected  were  they  by  the 
memory  of  bygone  days  that  they  dropjx^d  their  weapons 
and  joined  in  execrating  tlie  suicidal  struggle.  At  last 
Marius  came  up  and  met  Pompaedius  Silo,  and  the  two 
generals  gi-eeted  each  other  in  friendly  fashion  and  bade 
their  soldiers  abstain  from  fighting. 

§  5.  Thus  the  Romans  l)arely  held  theii-  ground  in 
in&.nth  northern  and  central  Italy,  for  Asculum  was 
'^"'y-  still  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents  and  Alba 
Fucentia  remained  in  a  state  of  siege.  In  southern  Italy 
they  met  with  nothing  but  reverses.  Here,  as  in  other 
quartei-s,  the  first  object  of  the  Italians  was  the  reduction 
of  the  Liitin  colonies  planted  in  their  midst.  Vettius 
Scato,  their  leader,  assailed  Aesernia  [Isenii(()  in  northern 
Samnium,  and  when  the  consul,  L.  Julius  Caesar,  marched 
to  it*;  relief,  he  was  defeated  with  a  loss  of  two  thousand 
men.  The  town,  after  resisting  desperately  for  some  time, 
surrendered,  and  simultaneously  its  neighbour  Venafrum 
( re/tf/yro)  was  betrayed  to  the  confederate  general  Marius 
Kgnatius.  On  retiring  from  his  fruitless  expedition,  Caesar 
met  with  a  .second  tlefeat,  .so  .serious  that  he  was  obliged  to 
I'etire  for  a  whih*  to  Teanum  Sidicinum  in  northern  Cam- 
pania, leaving  the  gi*eater  part  of  that  fertile  district  at  the 

K.  133-78.  7 
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mercy  of  the  insurgents.  His  subordinate  officer,  P. 
Licinius  Crassus,  who  had  been  sent  by  him  to  secure  the 
fidelity  of  Lucania,  was  routed  on  his  march  southwards  by 
M.  Lamponius  and  shut  up  with  the  remnant  of  his  forces 
in  Grumentum  [Sapotiaro),  not  far  from  Tarentum.  Thus 
completely  masters  of  Samnium  and  Lucania,  the  confede- 
rates pressed  onwaids  in  their  victorious  career  :  there  was 
no  army  to  stop  them,  and  they  swept  down  upon  Campania, 
as  their  ancestors  had  done  more  than  three  centuries 
before.  The  municipia  and  Greek  cities  opened  their  gates 
for  the  most  part  without  resistance.  Nola  was  betrayed  to 
C.  Mutilus,  and  the  fall  of  this  strong  place  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  surrender  of  Stabiae,  Minturnae,  Liternum, 
Salernum,  Pompeii,  and  Herculaneum.  At  Acerrae  {Acerra), 
however,  a  few  miles  south  of  Capua,  the  victorious  career 
of  Mutilus  was  for  a  while  checked,  and  while  he  paused  to 
besiege  it,  Caesar  advanced  southwards  from  his  quarters  at 
Acerrae.  But  Caesar  had  to  contend  against  the  half- 
heartedness  of  his  own  troops,  many  of  whom  were  not 
of  Koman  birth  :  a  whole  troop  of  Numidian  horse  deserted 
him  as  soon  as  they  saw  a  son  of  Jugurtha,  Oxyntas  by 
name,  in  the  ranks  of  the  confederates,  and  Caesar  found  it 
advisable  to  send  the  whole  force  back  to  Africa.  Elated 
l)y  this  piece  of  good  luck,  Mutilus  boldly  assaulted  the 
Roman  camp;  but  he  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  six  thousand 
men.  This  was  almost  the  first  real  victory  won  by  the 
Romans  in  the  campaign,  and  was  greeted  with  natural 
enthusiasm  in  the  capital.  Yet  Caesar  himself  was  shortly 
afterwards  beaten  by  Marias  Egnatius  and  forced  back  once 
more  upon  T(  anum.  He  soon  re-organised  his  forces  and 
marched  again  to  Acerrae,  which  the  confederates  showed 
no  signs  of  giving  up. 

§  G.  'J'hus  the  general  results  of  the  first  campaign  were 
Conceasions  of  Jvltogetlicr  favourable  to  the  insurgents.  The 
\\\o  RoiiiJina.  Romans  wore  not  sure  of  any  {>art  of  the 
country  except  Latium  an<l  northern  Campania,  for  at  the 
close  of  tlie  year  the  Etruscan  and  Umbrian  towns  revolted 
aruf  could  only  bo  coerced  by  armed  force.  Moreover,  there 
was  jiliiiiniiig  news  from  1  lie  provinces  :  S[)ain  threattMied 
to  revolt;  the  Salluvii  in  (!aul  actually  did  so  ;  worst  of  all, 
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Milluinlutos   Kupator,  tlu'  ainlfitious  an«l  |K)\vorfnl   kin^  of 
Pontu.s,  was  Ijiisily  intri^Miiii^  with  his  noi^li}>ours  and   pro- 
paring  for  a  goiinal  attack    on    llir    lioiiian  piovincr.      For 
the  inomont  fear  did  away  with  i>arty  fwlinj;  at  Home.     A 
motion    was  ranird   hy  tlio  tril)tnu'  M.  Plaiitius  Silvanus, 
whicli     transfrrrcd     tho    ( 'oiii mission     on      Hi«,'li     Tiamum 
{QnaeHio  Vario)  from  tho  Ecpiites  to  a  jury  elected  hy  the 
triU's,*  and  so  cndrd  tlir  spitofid  prosecutions  in  wliich  the 
moneyed   men    had   thus   far  indulged.       Then    the    jMjopIe 
l>egan  to  think  of  compromise  with  the  insurgents.     At  the 
close  of  00  n.c,  wlien   L.  Caesar  returned  to  Tvome  to  hold 
the  consular  elections,   he  carried  a  law  {Lex  lulia)  con- 
i,ex  rniin,     ferring  tho  franchise  upon  every  Italian  com- 
^  "•'  •        muiiity  which  had  not  yet  joined  the  secessionists, 
and  two  of  the  tril)unes  for  89  B.C.,  the  above- mentioneil 
Plautius  and  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  passed    another  bill  (the 
Lex  Plautia  Papiria)  that  any  resident  of  an  Italian  town- 
.     „,    ,.      ship  who  ]iresented   himself    before   a    lioman 

Lot  PlJintia  i  ,  ^      .    ,  .  i     »    i  •    i 

Painrin,  magistrate  Within  two  months  date  might  so 
**'*  "•*^'  acquire  the  franchise.  It  was  a  bitter  recan- 
tation for  the  selfish  citizens,  but  it  was  one  that  was 
necessary  in  order  to  spread  the  check  of  revolt.  It  was 
politic,  too,  for  it  oMered  rewards  to  all  those  Italians  who 
deserted  tho  national  cause,  and  so  broke  a  power  never  too 
strongly  united. 

§  7.  The  consuls  for  89  B.C.  were  On.  Pompeius  Strabo 

The  Second    '^"^  ^'  ^^^^^^^^^  ('ato,  both  of  whom  had  been 

Caniiwijni,    actively  engaged  in  the  opei*ations  of  the  pre- 

^'^^•^-       ceding   year.      Before    winter    was    over    the 

Marsians  despatched  a  force  of  fifteen  thousand  men  to  rouse 

Umbria  and  Etruiia  to  arms;  but  the  efl'ort  came  too  late. 

Both  Umbrians  and  Etrurians  had  been  bought  over  by  the 

I /OX  lulia,  so  that  the  expedition  was  received  with  hostility 

and  during  its  retreat  cut  to  pieces  by  Pompeius.    With  the 

north  thus  pacified,  it  became  possible  for  the  two  consuls 

to  strike  a  decisive  blow  against  the  heart  of  the  confe<iera- 

tion.     Making  a   joint  attack   on    tho    Marsian    territory, 

•  Fifteen  jnrors  were  olcctc<i  by  each  of  the  thirty-tive  tiilws  ;  anions  them  wore 
Retwtors,  e«iuites,  and  plolwian?!  alike.  This  Ltx  Flauda  ludicitira'.  ia  au|)i>oscd  to 
be  a  corollar)-  of  the  /-     /•/„,/,.  <;«;  yi  (sec  p.  105). 
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Pompeius  from  the  north  and  Cato  from  the  west,  they  won 
many  successes  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Lake  Fucinus,  and 
probably  raised  the  siege  of  Alba  Fucentia.  When  Cato  at 
length  fell,  his  work  was  continued  by  his  colleague,  not 
only  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  negotiations  as  well,  in  the 
In  ricenuni  and  course  of  which,  as  WO  leam  from  Cicero,  who 
Central  Italy,  was  present,  ho  tried  to  induce  his  opponent, 
Vettius  Scato,  to  accept  conditions  of  peace. 

Meantime  the  siege  of  Asculum  went  on  without  inter- 
mission. At  first  the  operations  were  conducted  by  Sentus 
Julius  Caesar,  a  legate  of  Pompeius,  and  after  his  fall  by 
another  legate,  C.  Baebius.  Finally,  Pompeius  himself  was 
enabled,  by  the  submission  of  central  Italy,  to  undertake 
the  task  himself.  The  people  of  Asculum  defended  their 
town  with  a  desperation  to  which  the  frequent  discovery  of 
leaden  bullets  in  the  neighbourhood  still  bears  significant 
testimony.  Judacilius,  himself  a  native  of  the  place, 
collected  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  and  endeavoured  to 
force  his  way  through  the  seventy-five  thousand  troops  of 
Pompeius.  The  Romans  had  the  better  of  the  struggle, 
but  Judacilius  was  able  to  enter  the  town  and  nerve  the 
citizens  to  a  final  eflfort.  At  last  it  became  apparent  that 
the  situation  was  hopeless.  Judacilius  tortured  to  death  all 
the  leaders  of  the  llomanising  faction  on  whom  ho  could 
lay  hands,  and  then,  neither  expecting  mercy  nor  gi-anting 
it  himself,  took  poison.  The  entry  of  the  Romans  was 
the  signal  for  a  further  slaughter  :  the  wealthier  citizens 
were  massacred,  the  poorer  driven  out  into  beggary,  and  the 
whole  domain  confiscated  to  the  State.  It  was  the  tra- 
ditional practice  of  the  Romans,  and  this  cruelty  only 
recalled  the  punishment  of  Capua  and  of  the  mutineers  of 
Rhegium. 

§  8.  The  chief  command  in  southern  Italy  was  given  to 
In  Sonthcrn  Sulln,  who  speedily  wrested  from  the  confeder- 
''•^'y-  atos  their  concjuests  of  the  preceding  year. 
Ilerculaneum  and  Stabiao  admitted  the  Romans,  and  in 
a  groat  l)atll('  iinder  the  walls  of  Nola,  ]j.  Ciuentius,  the 
general  of  the  con  federates,  was  routed  with  a  loss  estimated 
variously  at  twenty  or  fifty  thousand  men.  Still,  there  were 
disquieting  symptoms  of  insubordination  among  the  Romans, 
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aiu!  Atilu8  P(v<tiunius  Alhimis,  t\w  cominainlor  of  (ho  fleet 
uliifli  WMM  jK'fini;  in  coiijuiHtion  with  SiiIIh,  Jirou.si'*!  such 
Miitijtatliy  1)}'  liis  li:iu;^hty  (IciiH'anour  thut.  h»'  whs  niMnlnrd 
l>y  Ins  own  iiirii.  Such  inci<lon(H  soom  not  to  have  IxKjn 
unconnnon  iihotit  I  his  (imc,  for  Cato,  tin-  consul  of  this  ycur, 
was  ahnosl  stoned  to  death  by  Ids  rclK-Uious  troopH,  and 
a  similar  fate  lH>f(»ll  another  consul,  Pompeius  KufuH,  not 
Ion;,'  afterwards.  From  Nola,  Sidla  advanced  info  the 
lantls  of  (ho  llirpini,  and  tcrrilird  the  townspeople  of 
Aeclannm  in(o  surrender,  'riienco  he  wheole<l  round  into 
(he  mountains  of  Samiuum,  and  appealed  l)efore  Aosernia. 
( '.  Pa})ius  Mutilus  was  defeated,  an«l  .scwin  afterwards 
Hovianum  {Jioi<tuo),  which  had  lK»en  con.stitute<l  the  fe<leral 
capital  since  th(»  fall  of  Uorfinium,  was  capture<l.  The 
power  of  the  Samnitc^s  was  now  (juite  broken,  and  with  the 
fall  of  the  mainstay  of  the  confederates,  the  llomans  were 
able  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  outlying  districts.  An 
advance  made  into  Apulia  by  C'.  Cosconius  and  Q.  Lucceius 
was  attended  with  complete  success,  and  Larinum,  and 
appaivntly  Canusium,  were  recovered  by  the  Komans.  The 
Lucanians  and  P>ruttii  also  submitted. 

§  0.  Thus,  in  their  s<'cond  campaign,  the  Romans  were 
once  more    masters   of    Italy.      With   the   ex- 

Gimimipii.  ccption  of  a  f«^w  isolated  fortresses,  the  whole 
8s  H.. .  country  from  Volaterrae  and  Asculum  to  Taren- 
tum  and  llhegium  was  in  their  hands.  Even  in  Samnium, 
only  Aesernia,  where  the  senate  of  the  Italians  was  assembled, 
held  out.  Yet  the  undaunted  mountaineers,  who  had  once 
fought  with  Rome  for  the  prize  of  supremacy  over  the 
peninsula,  did  not  yield  without  one  last  eflbrt.  Many  of 
their  leaders  had  fallen,  but  the  indefatigable  Pompaedius 
Silo  was  still  alive.  He  took  over  the  command  of  the 
renniant  of  the  insurgents,  but  his  forces  were  reduced  to 
thirty  thousand  men,  and  even  the  arming  of  all  the  slaves 
who  joined  him  only  added  twenty  thousand  to  this  number. 
In  spit<^  of  this  he  contrived  to  recover  Hovianiun,  but  soon 
afterwards  was  defeated  by  Mamercus  Aemilius,  and  slain, 
together  with  six  thousand  of  his  troops.  We  hear  of  other 
engagements  about  this  time,  but  they  were  only  the  dying 
embei^i   of    the   contlagration :    Cn.  Pompeius   Stralx)    was 
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busied  in  restoring  order  in  central  Italy,  while  Q.  Metelliis 
Pius,  the  son  of  Jugurtha's  conqueror,  completed  the  sub- 
jugation of  Apulia  by  the  reduction  of  Venusia,  in  which 
three  thousand  captives  were  taken.  Lucania,  however, 
was  in  the  power  of  Lamponius,  who  even  marched  into 
the  extremity  of  Bruttium,  where  he  made  a  futile  assault 
on  Rhegium.  Practically,  however,  the  disarmament  of  the 
enemy  was  complete  :  only  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Nola 
and  in  their  own  highland  fortresses  did  the  Samnites  resist. 
§  10.  It  remains  now  to  sum  up  the  results  of  the 
Results  of  struggle.  We  have  seen  that,  although  many 
the  War.  aliens  contrived  to  get  themselves  entered  on  the 
census  rolls  by  false  pretences.  Pome  strenuously  refused  to 
grant  the  franchise  to  her  allies.  Regardless  of  the  fact  that 
Italy  had  long  ago  been  Romanised  in  all  other  points,  she 
persisted  in  using  the  Italians  as  a  field  for  raising  taxes  and 
recruiting  her  armies,  but  declined  to  grant  them  the  merited 
reward  of  the  civitas,  so  depriving  them,  for  instance,  of  the 
riglit  of  free  intermarriage  with  Romans,  the  right  of  receiving 
bequests  from  Romans,  the  right  of  voting  at  elections,  and 
even  the  right  of  residing  at  Rome  without  fear  of  ex- 
pulsion. The  rising  of  the  Italians  forced  her  to  concede 
under  compulsion  the  privileges  which  she  had  refused  to 
grant  vohnitarily,  and  this  was  done  by  foiu*  different  laws 
— the  Leycs  Inlia,  CalpKriiia,  Plautia  Papii'ia,  and  Povipeia. 
(1)  The  Lex  Julia  was  carried  by  the  consul  L.  Julius 
Caesar  at  the  end  of  90  B.C.  By  this  law  tlie  inhabitants 
of  any  state  not  in  actual  rebellion  might,  if  they  chose,  be 
enrolled  bodily  upon  the  list  of  Roman  ewes.*  Probably 
most  of  the  towns  seized  the  opportunity — certainly  the 
Etruscans  and  Unibrians  did  so  with  eagt^'uess;  still,  there 
were  a  few  federate  states  {civitaies  J'oederatae)  which 
possessed  treaties  with  Rome  of  so  exceptionally 
iniia,  I'avoiirabUi  a  character  that  they  hesitated. 
jK)ii.(.  fpj^j^  liapponed  at  Ileraclea  and  Neat)olis,  as  we 
know  from  Cicero's  speech  /*ro  Arch  la.  (2)  Th**  Lex  (Uilpiir- 
ii'ia  was  caniod   in   SO  ii.c,  on  tlie  motion  of   li.  Calpurnins 

*  Tho  iiiitliorlly  in  A|)|iiiui  I.  Ill:  'IraAiuiTwi' .  .  .  tov^  in  iv  rfi  avixna.\ia  napa- 
^I'roi'THV  >'i/(j)i/n'(raTO  (r;  ftov^i))  tirai  TrtiAiTU?,  oC  6i)  /tiuAioia  /uiiM'OU  jraiT*?  intVvyt.ovv. 
Kin  T(iB«-  «"«  'rupprp'ouc  (the  Klriii^riuiH)  ittfui-ntfxirov,  oi  6«  acrfxerot  t>;«  iroAiTfia?  fiert- 
Auju^uroi'' 
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Viso,  who  wfis  rithor  prnolor  or  fril'nuf  in  timt  year.     Thin 

law   hIIowimI   ji   (*ninn).'Mi<1in^    (tOicrr   to    ^ivn    tli<*  ririfas    to 

lii.s  soldiors,  tlnis  le^'ulising    i\\o   action    of    which    MariuH 

liad  set  t  ho  precedent  in  tho  Cimbric  wai-H,  whon 

imniirt,        ho  1h'.s(owc(1    the    fnincliise  on    tlir(»o  thotisand 

**•'"•'•        natives  of  Canicrinnni.    Q.  Mctellus  IMus  availed 

hinistlf  of  this  moans  of  rewarding'  the  bravery  of  his  troops.* 

['.\)    Tho    lA'.r    Phtutio    P<ipiria,  otherwise  tho   L^r  Silvfuii 

et  ('(irhonia,  was  passed  hv  M.  Plautius  Silvanus 

Tftiuri.-i.       and    G.    ra])nius    Carl>o,    tribunes   in    81)    R.c. 

8i>i«.c.  'Y\x\s  law  was  perhaps  intended  to  cover  the  case 
of  places  like  lleraclea  and  NeajK)lis,  whidi  were  reluctant  to 
surrender  their  treaties,  and  extended  the  facilitias  of  enrol- 
ment to  sin«,de  }>ersons  rather  than  entire  corporations,  sub- 
ject to  the  fultilnient  of  these  conditions  :  (i.)  they  must  be 
citizens  of  some  federate  stat<',  (ii.)  they  must  have  {permanent 
residence  {(lomicUuun)  witliin  tho  hounds  of  Italy,  (iii.)  they 
must  register  their  claim  for  the  civitas  l)efore  a  Koman 
praetor  within  two  months  of  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the 
law.f  (4)  The  Lex  Pompeia  was  proposed  by  Cn.  Pomp<'ius 
i-cx  r..iuiH3i.i,    Strabo,  consul  in  89  B.C.     It  gave  full  citizen- 

80ii.r.  gj^jp  ^Q  ^j^^  Latin  colonies  in  the  valley  of  the 
Po,  and  conferred  Latin  rights  {xils  Latii)  on  certain  com- 
munities in  Transpadane  Oaid  {ejf.  the  Euganei)  which  did 
not  before  enjoy  them. 

Tlie  net  ellect  of  these  lefjislative  enactments  was  that 
the  whole  of  the  peninsula  as  far  as  the  Po,  and  such  Latin 
colonies  as  existed  north  of  that  river,  were  inva^ted  with 
the  civitas.  Thus  all  the  communities  of  Cispadane  Gaul 
received  the  franchise,  but  by  the  Lex  Pompeia  a  distinction 
was  made  with  regard  to  those  of  Transpadane  (raul,  tho 
reason  being  that  Cispadane  Gaul  had  long  since  been 
assimilated  to  the  rest  of  Italy,  while  Transpadane  Gaid, 
and  especially  the  townships  in  the  Alpine  valleys,  had  not  yet 

•  Sow  Cicero,  Pro  Archia,  x.  26:  '•  Qnid?  A  Q.  Motello  Pio  .  .  .  >\x\\  civitate 
ninlt<i6  don.ivit,  neqiio  jier  se  noquc  i)er  LuctilKis  inii>ctnivisset  (Archms)?" 

t  The  I'otKUtions  are  pivcn  in  I'ro  Archin,  iv.  7  :  Data  est  civiuus  Silvani  lejre 
et  Carl»oni.H.     si  viii    foki>kuatis   civiT.vTiiirs   Ai>s*iurTi    fiissfnt,   si  tvm,  tiM 

UKX    FRKEBATVK,     IN     ITALIA     DOMICII.IVM     HABIISSF.NT     ET    SI     SKXAOINTA     MEBIS 

AiTP  Pf'.\FToREM  Rs.sr.NT   rHOFF..s,si.     Archijia  claimed  that   ho  h.id  fulfilletl  thcae 
c«ni  i  1 )  ho  waa  a  citiren  of  Ilernclen  ;  (2)  he  liad  </r>»i<in7ii<)<«  at  Home;  (3) 

he  I  Tis\  hi.s  claim  befi>rc  Q.  Motclhis  rims.     His  caao  wm  plcndod  with 

soccix^^  .■•  V  loero  in  02  ii.f. 
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attained  to  the  civilisation  of  the  Itahan  civic  community. 
These  latter  were  therefore  assigned  as  dependent  and 
tributary  villages  to  particular  towns  (Brixia,  Tridentum, 
Mediolanum,  Verona),  and  by  the  legal  fiction  that  they 
were  Latin  colonies,  they  received  the  rights  of  this  inferior 
franchise. 

§  11.  It  was  thus  settled  that  the  Italians  should  possess 
The  Italians  ^H  the  rights  of  Romau  citizens ;  but  before 
and  the  Tribes,  they  could  be  fully  invested  with  the  franchise 
it  was  necessary  for  them  to  be  registered  by  the  censors  in 
one  or  other  of  the  thirty-five  tribes.  But  here  the  Romans 
stepped  in  with  the  restriction  that  the  new  voters  should 
be  admitted  to  eight  tribes  only.*  In  this  way  they  would 
be  able  to  keep  the  predominant  power  in  the  comitia, 
whereas  if  the  Italians  were  registered  in  all  the  tribes 
their  overwhelming  numbers  would  enable  them  to  carry 
whatever  legislation  they  pleased.  For  the  time  the  Italians 
acquiesced  in  the  restriction,  but  before  long  the  question 
became  a  burning  one  in  politics.  At  first  there  was  no 
definite  arrangement  at  all :  the  censors  of  89  B.C.  abandoned 
their  task,  simply  because  they  did  not  know  in  which 
of  the  tribes  each  particular  district  of  Italy  was  to  be 
included,  and  it  was  not  until  71  B.C.  that  the  matter  was 
settled.  For  the  present  it  seems  probable  that  some  tem- 
porary expedient  was  devised  by  the  presiding  magistrate, 
so  that  as  many  Italians  as  came  to  the  capital  would  be 
allowed  to  vote.  But  naturally  it  was  only  two  classivs  of 
Italians  who  exorcised  the  franchise:  the  wealthy,  who 
had  the  means  to  make  the  requisite  journey  to  Rome, 
and  tho  rab})lo,  wlio  had  no  ties  to  keep  them  in  their 
native  towns,  and  who  hoped  to  earn  a  living  at  Rome  by 
tlie  help  of  tlio  corn  doles  and  by  tho  sale  of  their  votes. 
Tho  numerous  middle  class  would  ho  unable  to  neglect  their 
liomo  duties  for  tiio  journey,  and  if,  as  montioned  above, 

♦  Tho  authorltloH  (litlbr.  Appiun  .says  tho  Itullans  wore  iOKi«toroil  in  ton  tiilwa, 
Votiiijj  after  tho  exist inj;  thirty-five  :  'Pw/iaiot  (I.  W*)  tovitSu  tov?  ftono\iTa<;  ovk  «'? 
Tat  nt't'Tt  Ktti  TpiaKOi'Ta  (/)i'An?,  at  rom  rjo'oi'  ai'TOiV,  KOT*Aefa»',  iro  fih  rwv  ap\aitov 
nXtovf;  o»'T<r?  if  rais  x"POTot'iai5  iniKparoift',  aWa  fieKarevofTec  (unotiier  reading  is 
fitAta  nii'Tr),  if  alv  i;^t/ifim6t'0Vf  ttrxoTOi. 

Vollinii.s  I'atorculuM  says  :  "  Ita  iivit;i.s  Italiao  data  oat,  nt  in  ooto  (of  tho  oxisting 
tiiiity-(ivo,  or  woro  Mioy  now  onoM?)  tril)>iH  oontrilmorontiu'  novi  civcs,  no  potontiu 
porniii  ot  iiniltitudo  votonim  i'i\  iiiin  dij^nitatom  franunot,  " 
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(1h»  Italians  wcrr  only  rp^islrrnl  in  eight,  of  tli**  trilx's,  thoir 
jK)litical  inllunicr  would  not  Im«  griat.  Still,  u  gn-ut  .stop 
in  advance  lunl  luen  madr.  for  tin*  |M)Iitical  priviN'gcs  were 
I)}'  no  nn'ans  tlic  most  important  pari  of  the  cirihiH.  'Hio 
war  cost  tlir(H<  hundred  thousand  lives,  hut  it  added  eighty 
thousand  now  oiti/.ons  to  the  census  rolls,  and  it  prepared 
the  way  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  provincials  which 
was  soon  to  commence. 

vj  1*J.  The  close  of  the  Social  War  inaugurate<l  fresh 
Kinaiuiai  P'^''^}'  t'ouflicts  at  Komc.  Tlicro  were  many 
IMHu*^*.  disturhing  influences  at  work  in  the  capital. 
Kirst,  the  war  with  the  allies  had  created  finan- 
cial di.stress  among  all  classes.  The  State  it-self  wa.s  ho 
severely  embarrassed  that  on  one  occasion  the  Government 
was  compelled  to  sell  puhlic  lands  on  the  Capitol,  in  order 
to  replenish  the  exhausted  treasury.  There  were  also  many 
pi'osecutions  for  deht  ini])ending  :  the  debtors  either  could 
not  or  would  not  pay  their  en  ditors,  and  pleaded  immunity 
under  an  obsolete  law  (probably  the  Lex  Genucia  of  348  B.C.) 
which  absolutely  forbade  tlie  lending  of  money  at  interest. 
The  matter  was  brought  before'  Aulus  Sempronius  Asellio, 
the  Praetor  Urbanus  for  89  B.C. ;  and  when  he  seemed  likely 
to  give  his  decision  against  tlie  creditors,  the  money-lenders, 
attacking  him  in  the  broad  light  of  day  and  in  the  very 
Forinn  as  he  was  offering  up  sacrifice,  drove  him  into  a 
shop  and  murdered  him.  The  Senate  tri«  <1  to  discover  the 
perpetrators  of  the  deed,  but  without  success.  However, 
the  Equites  brought  upon  themselves  general  odium,  and 
a  Lex  r/antia  de  Vi  was  carried  by  M.  Plautius  Silvanus, 
which  ( nacted  penalties  against  rioting  and  other  acts 
tending  to  disturb  the  public  peace;  further,  the  Equites 
were  for  a  time  deprived  of  the  sole  pos.session  of  the  jury 
courts,  the  filling  of  which  was  handed  over  to  the  voters 
in  the  tribes  (see  p.  99).  A  second  cause  of  commotion  was 
the  exclusion  of  the  Italian>  from  all  but  eight  of  the  tribes. 
Thirdly,  Mithradates  of  Pontus  had  early  in  the  year  openly 
broken  with  Kome:  the  command  against  him  had  b<^en 
assigned  to  Sulla,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  Marius,  who 
was  determined  to  avenge  the  slight  at  the  first  opi)ort unity. 
He  was  now  .seventy  years  of  age,  but  tis  restless  as  ever, 
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and  ho  remembered  the  prediction  of  a  soothsayer  that  he 
was  to  be  consul  seven  times.  To  show  that  he  was  not 
incapacitated  by  old  age,  he  went  daily  to  the  Campus 
Martius  and  exercised  himself  on  horseback,  in  company 
with  men  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  found  an  able  ally  in 
P.  Sulpicius  Rufus,  a  distmguished  orator  and  soldier,  who 
was  one  of  the  tribunes  for  this  year. 

§  13.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  motives 
The  Laws  of  which  actuated  Sulpicius.  We  only  know  that, 
p.  Snipicivis  whoreas  he  had  previously  spoken  against  the 
*  ^  '  '■  ■  restoration  of  the  Varian  exiles,  he  now  changed 
his  views  and  proposed  (1)  that  the  Italians  should  be  en- 
rolled in  all  the  thirty-five  tribes,  (2)  that  the  sympathisers 
with  the  Italian  cause  who  had  been  exiled  by  the  Yarian 
Commission  should  be  recalled,  and  (3)  that  the  command 
in  the  East  should  be  given  to  Marius.  The  two  consuls, 
L.  Cornelius  Sulla  and  Q.  Pompeius  Pufus,  joined  in  opposing 
these  changes,  but  Sulpicius  surrounded  himself  with  a 
bodyguard  of  three  thousand  armed  men,  and  compelled 
his  opponents  to  take  refuge  with  their  army  in  Campania. 
As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  way,  Sulpicius,  by  the  aid 
of  the  Italian  voters  who  thronged  the  streets  of  Rome, 
carried  his  proposals  and  sent  two  officers  to  deprive  Sulla 
of  his  command.  The  legions  replied  by  killing  the  envoj's 
and  marching  upon  the  capital,  the  fh'st  instance  of  a 
Roman  army  engaging  in  ci\'il  war.  There  was  no  force 
in  Rome  capable  of  offering  resistance,  and  Sulla  was  d(  af 
to  the  representations  of  the  magistrates  sent  to  check  his 
advance.  lie  beset  three  of  the  gates  with  a  legion  apiece 
and  made  his  way  into  the  capital  with  two  moie.  Marius 
tried  to  arm  the  slaves,  but  his  offers  met  with  no  rt>sponse, 
nud  lie  had  no  altci-nativo  but  to  flee  for  his  life.  Himself, 
Sulpicius,  and  about  (en  others  of  his  party  were  outlawed, 
and  rewards  placed  upon  tlieii-  heads.  Sulpicius  was  cap- 
tured in  a  country  house  near  ljaur<Mituni  and  at  once  put 
to  deatli.  Maiius  was  more  lucky  and  got  saf(>l\  away. 
§  14.  It  was  now  t)ossibl(>  for  Sulla  to  make  himself 
Mf'U8ni»w».f  nionarch  of  Rome,  l)ut  he  preferred  to  reiiabili- 
Huiia,  MS  i,.r.  |,j^^,,  (1,,,  Senate  and  to  have  it  to  maintain  peace 
and  order,  wliiie  he  himself  restored  Roman  supremacy  in 
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thi'  Kfi^t.  Ifr  aninilliMl  \]\r  Siil|iiciaii  lawn,  and,  fircr>nliii^ 
(<>  A)>|>iaii,  j»as.s»'«l  tin*  Inllowiii;;  M«ii«\s  of  iim  a.-.iir«'.>^  in 
th«»  wnaforial  iiit<»rP8t :  (1)  No  ina«,Hstnit<^  was  to  pro|>os« 
a  bill  to  tlio  |)r()|»Ic  williout  first  ol»(ainiii;^  tin*  assriit 
{(iticforlUi^)  of  thf  Senate;  {'2)  Voles  on  laws  w(mo  to  \to 
taken  in  the  Comitia  Centiiriata  (jH'rhaps  rearranged  on 
tln»  Servian  basis),  instead  of  in  the  Coniitia  Tributa  ;  an<l 
{'.\)  The  Senate  was  ineroasid  by  the  addition  of  threo 
hnndieil  members  from  the  Optimato  party.  Objection 
has  iHM'n  taken  to  the  likeliluxxl  of  these  reforms,  ehietly 
on  the  «;round  that  Sulla  had  no  tinje  for  such  swee])in;^' 
letrislation  at  the  pnvsent  juncture.  IJut  althouf^h  Ap[)ian 
also  mentions  similar  changes  heinfj  Diade  by  Sidla  on  his 
return  from  the  Kast,  ho  expressly  states  that  the  law.s  of 
88  ii.c.  were  subse(|uently  annulled  by  Cinna,  so  that  it 
woidtl  seem  that  some  legislation  wa.s  cairied  now.*  As  to 
the  tendency  of  the  measures  there  can  he  no  doubt  :  the 
lii-st  broke  the  power  of  the  tribunes  to  introduce  revolu- 
tionary and  democnitic  bills,  while  the  second  transferred  the 
ascendency  in  the  assembly  to  the  rich.  Events,  however, 
prevented  either  from  being  cariied  out.  As  soon  as  Sulla 
liad  sent  his  army  back  to  Capua  the  Marians  once  more 
began  to  re-assert  themselves.  Sulla  contrived,  it  is  true, 
suiiu icivcs  to  prevent  the  election  to  the  tri])unate  of 
for  the  East.  Sertorius,  afterwards  famous  as  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  opposite  party,  but  he  did  not  secure  the 
election  of  his  nominees  to  the  consulship.  Cn.  Octavius 
certainly  was  an  ari.stocrat,  but  bi.s  colleague  was  L. 
('ornelius  Cinna,  a  man  who  liad  been  a  legate  of  Pompeius 
StralxD  in  the  Social  War,  but  was  in  other  re.spects  un- 
known, and  wlio  soon  turned  out  to  be  an  uncompromising 
oj)ponent  of  the  ohgarchy.  Sulla  was  forced  to  be  content 
with  exacting  an  oath  from  Cinna  that  he  would  not  undo 
his  legi.slation,  and  then  left  for  Capua.  Cinna  was  soon  in 
negotiation    with    the   exiled    Mnrius    and    his    friends — his 

•  Aiiiiian,  i.  .'»•• :  iariyovfro  rt  {\)  fii}5ii'  in  in-po^ovAt I'Tor  t<{  to^  £i)fiOi'  i<r<t>*p*0'^a^, 
itfOfiifffiti-of  ftiv  oi'Tw  Ka'i  irciAat,  irapnXfXvfJitrov  6'  ««c  iroAAoi',  «cai  (2)  ra^  \tipoToyia^ 
fi'j)  Kara  ^ii>Aaf  aAAa  Kara  \6\ov^  (c-i'nt<iru\"<),  lus  TuAAio?  /3a<riA«{'<  tra^t  y^yl■<a€al, 
woAAfi  Tf  aAAa  ti;?  twi-  6r)nap\uiy  a(>\rfi  Ti'pnrriicr^  ^aAiora  y<Y<n)fifn;^  irfpiiAoiTf •>, 
(;*)  KaTfAf^ai'  is  to  ^owAc  urrjpioi*,  oKiyai-Bputnoraroi'  6»)  t6t<  ^aAicrra  6»-  Ka'i  irapd  toi^o 
tvKaTaiiipoiTfTor,  aOpoovs  <«  tw»-  apicTTtur  aii^ptur  Tpia«o<Tioi'<.  l.ivy  ( h'i')touu,  77) 
merely  »tys  :  "  L.  Sulla  oivitAtU  statntii  onliDavit,  exiude  culonias  detluxit." 
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enemies  asserted  that  he  had  been  bought  by  them  for 
four  hundred  talents — and  busied  himself  in  compassing 
their  restoration.  But  Sulla  could  not  stop  to  retaliate, 
for  a  dreadfid  massacre  of  Roman  citizens  in  Asia  had  just 
been  instigated  by  Mithradates  of  Pontus.  Accordingly  he 
set  sail  for  the  East,  leaving  behind  him  Appius  Claudius  to 
continue  the  siege  of  Nola,  Q.  Metellus  Pius,  the  son  of 
Metellus  Numidicus,  to  act  in  Samnium,  and  Cn.  Pompeius 
Strabo  to  command  in  Etruria.  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus,  whose 
period  of  command  had  been  extended  with  pro-consular 
authority,  tried  to  take  over  the  troops  of  Strabo,  but  they 
turned  on  him  and  tore  him  to  pieces.  Strabo  wns,  in 
appearance  at  least,  extremely  indignant  at  the  outrage, 
but  public  opinion  set  him  down  as  the  instigator  of  a  deed 
by  which  he  was  the  chief  gainer. 

§  15.  Freed  from  the  presence  of  Sulla  and  his  army, 
Cinnaanii  Ciuna  took  up  the  democratic  policy  where  it 
octavius.  iij^j  i^een  left  by  Sulpicius.  The  Italians  were 
angry  at  the  abrogation  of  the  law  which  had  promised  to 
distribute  them  among  all  the  tribes.  Cinna  reintroduced 
this  bill,  and  coupled  with  it  another  for  the  recall  of  the 
exiled  members  of  the  Marian  party.  The  Italians  flocked 
to  Rome  in  crowds  and  supported  the  measures  with  .all 
their  enei'gy.  Octavius,  the  senatorial  champion,  spoke 
vehemently  on  the  other  side,  and  created  considerable 
suri)riso  by  the  eloquence  of  which  ho  unexpectedly  proved 
himself  capable.  On  the  day  ot"  the  polling,  a  tribune 
vetoed  the  measure,  but  Cinna  persisted  in  putting  it  to  the 
vote; ;  whereupon  Octavius  set  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
armed  body  of  his  partisans,  and  cleared  the  Forum  of  the 
democrats.  Cinna  appealed  in  vain  to  the  slaves  to  join  him  ; 
his  party  was  hopelessly  beaten  and  retired  from  the  scene 
of  the  fight,  leaving,  it  is  averred,  no  fewer  than  ten  thou- 
sand of  their  number  dead  behind  them.  At  any  rate,  their 
loss  was  very  git^at,  and  many  years  afterwards  Cicero 
spoke  of  the  "day  of  Cinna  and  C)ctavius"  as  proverbial 
for  a  massacre.  Altliough  ejected  from  the  capital,  Cinna 
could  rely  upon  the  Italians,  and  ho  at  once  ni)pealed  to 
them.  Towns  like  Tibur  and  Praenosto  were  enthusiastic 
in  his  favour,  and  when  ho  got  as  far  south  as  Nola,  tho 
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nriiiy  of  Ajt|»ins  ('liimlins  camo  over  to  liiiii.  Up  toM  llioiii 
how  Ih»  liii<l  Ihmii  (Icprivt'd  of  tljo  consiilHlnp  hy  tlio  opixmiU; 
fjirtion  and  t  hrow  hiiusrlf  on  (licir  proliction.  Thoy  tcxjk  an 
oath  of  aUogiancp  to  him  and  ha(h'  him  had  tlwm  whith*  r 
1)(>  phiuMMl.  TIjo  other  two  ^'onenils  were;  of  little  mon*  use 
to  tho  S(»nato  than  Appius  Claudius:  Metclius  was  kept 
inactivo  hy  the  rfuewed  assaults  of  the  Samnites  and 
liUcanians,  and  Pom])«  ius  Stru))o,  with  tho  forces  stationed 
in  rml)ria,(lid  not  apjKjar  to  protect  Jlome  until  Cinna  had 
completed  his  visits  to  liis  allies  and  was  encamped  before 
the  city.  Cinna  had  already  heen  joined  hy  the  tribune 
Cn.  Papirius  Carlx)  and  Q.  Sertorius,  a  captain  of  horse  wIkj 
l\ad  won  distinction  in  the  Social  War,  and,  as  relate<l  above, 
had  l)een  kept  out  of  the  tribunate  by  the  influence  of  Sulla. 
Marius,  too,  was  by  this  time  again  in  Italy  and  at  the 
head  of  an  army. 

§   16.  In  his  flight  from  Home,  Marius'  fii-st  act  was  to 
The  Adventures  reach   Ostia.     There   he  procured  a  ship;   but 

of  MariuB,  as  a  violent  storm  arose  and  he  sufl'ered  from 
sickness,  he  abruptly  landed  at  Circeii  and 
wandered  a])out  the  country  with  no  definite  aim.  He 
heard  from  the  peasants,  who  recognised  him,  that  there 
were  horsemen  on  the  look-out,  and  proceeded  along  the 
coast  to  ^linturnae  in  Campania.  Here  the  hoi-semen 
became  a  reality  and  rode  down  to  the  beach,  in  the  hope  of 
capturing  their  prey.  Luckily  for  Marius,  two  merchant 
vessels  were  riding  at  anchor,  and  he  eluded  his  pursuers 
by  swimming  to  one  of  them  and  getting  on  board.  The 
hoi"semen  called  upon  the  sailors  to  throw  him  over  to  them, 
but  they  refused,  and  carried  the  fugitive  with  thim  to  the 
mouth  of  the  LirLs,  where,  growing  tired  of  their  dangerous 
biuden,  they  set  him  down  on  the  shore  and  left  him  to  his 
fate.  The  country  was  .swarming  with  his  enemies,  and  all 
that  he  could  do  was  to  .seek  shelter  in  a  lonely  hut  among 
the  marshes.  Its  occupant,  a  poor  old  man,  promised  to 
.save  Marius,  and,  after  concealing  him  in  a  hole  near  the 
livi'r,  covered  liim  over  with  reeds  and  gra.ss.  It  wjis  all  in 
v.iin,  however,  for  his  pui-suers  were  upon  him,  antl  although 
he  divested  him.self  of  his  clothes  and  took  to  the  river,  he 
was  dragged  ashore  and  Ciirried  a  pri.soncr  to  Minturnae. 
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The  magistrates  were  much  perplexed  as  to  their  course  of 
action,  but  they  finally  resolved  to  put  the  fugitive  to  death, 
and  ordered  a  Gallic  slave,  taken  probably  in  one  of  Marius' 
campaigns,  to  slay  the  aged  hero.  But  Marius'  aspect  filled 
him  with  terror;  and  when  he  heard  him  exclaim,  "  Slave, 
dost  thou  dare  to  kill  Gains  Marius  1 "  the  would-be  execu- 
tioner fled  from  the  room  exclaiming,  "  I  cannot  kill  Gaius 
Marius."  The  magistrates  now  changed  theii'  mind  and  sent 
off  Marius  on  board  a  little  vessel.  On  his  way  to  Africa  the 
fugitive  touched  at  Eryx  in  Sicily,  and  was  almost  captured 
by  the  Roman  quaestor ;  but  at  last  he  reached  the  island 
Meninx  in  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  and  there  learnt  that  his  son 
had  also  escaped  from  Rome,  and  had  gone  to  seek  aid  from 
the  king  of  Numidia.  Marius  himself  tried  to  land  in  the 
province  of  Africa,  but  the  governor  warned  him  that  he 
would  be  treated  as  an  enemy  if  he  did  so,  and  he  could  only 
bid  the  officer  who  brought  the  message  to  tell  his  superior 
that  he  had  seen  Gaius  Marius  sitting  among  the  ruins  of 
Carthage.  Soon  afterwards  father  and  son  met,  and  hear- 
ing that  events  in  Italy  had  undergone  a  favourable  change, 
sailed  back  thither. 

§  17.  Marius  landed  at  Telamon  in  Etruria,  and  was  soon 
Return  of  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  exiles,  slaves,  and 
Marina,  herdsmen.  He  offered  to  join  Cinna,  and  the 
latter,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Sertorius,  who  perhaps 
dreaded  the  effects  of  Marius'  embittered  temper,  gladly 
accepted  his  aid.  Marius  got  possession  of  Ostia  and  seized 
the  corn  ships  as  they  were  sailing  into  the  city.  He  then 
occupied  the  Janicuhim  and  nearly  captured  Rome;  but 
after  severe  fighting  he  was  driven  out  with  a  loss  of  seven 
thousand  of  his  men.  Meanwhile,  the  Senate,  distrustful 
of  the  loyalty  of  Pompeius  Strabo,  who  was  directing  the 
defence  of  Rome  in  conjunction  with  Octavius,  endeavoured 
to  win  over  the  Italians  and  directed  Metellus  Pius  to  make 
terms  with  the  Samnites ;  but  the  latter  were  promised 
the  franchise  by  tlio  other  party  and  therefore  rejected  the 
overtures.  Metellus  then  left  Saninium  to  its  fate  and 
liurriod  to  Ronu^  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces  ;  whereupon 
the  Samnites  and  liucanians  relieved  Nolaand  joined  Cinna 
in    force.      Cn.    Pompeius    Strabo   died   soon   afterwards : 
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it  was  ^ivon  tmt  tluit  ho  was  .struck  hy  li^'litnin^',  but 
iiioro  |>r<)l):il)ly  lio  was  inurdrn'd  l)y  his  niutinous  M^)l(Hers, 
who  triyit<»«l  liis  Ixxly  with  llio  j^rossrst  indignitios. 
Oct^ivius  and  Moti-lhis  s(X)n  found  that  it  was  imj^ossiblo 
to  hold  tho  city.  Aftor  cutting  olV  tho  cr)rn  suppHos  of 
llouic,  Marius  surprused  various  places  near  tin-  sea,  and 
advanced  along  the  Via  Appia  until  lie  was  only  twelve 
miles  dist-iint  from  tho  capital.  Together  with  him  were 
Cinna,  andithoir  sulK)nlinatos,  Carln)  and  Sertorius.  Octavius 
marched  out  to  op}X)so  him,  hut  did  not  venture  to  give 
battle,  and  while  ho  remained  inactive,  thase  in.side  the 
walls  deserted  in  largo  numbers.  There  was  famine  and 
pestilence  in  Kome,  and  the  Henate  trietl  to  obtain  terms  from 
Cinna.  The  latter  merely  asked  tho  envoys  whetlier  they 
came  to  him  as  a  magistrate  or  as  a  private  pei-son,  and 
they,  remembering  liis  deposition,  were  unable  to  give  him 
an  answer.  Ultimately  the  city  surrendered  on  the  mere 
word  of  Cinna  that,  so  far  as  ho  could  prevent  it,  there 
should  be  no  bloodshed.  Marius  made  no  sign,  but  the 
grimness  of  his  looks  showed  that  ho  was  determined  to 
take  vengeance  on  his  enemies. 

§  18.  Cinna  and  Marius  entered  Rome,  closed  the  gates, 
D  ith  of  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^'^  *'  days  their  troops  were  engaged  in 
Marius,  mas.sacring  every  optimate  who  had  not  escaped 
86 B.C.  from  the  city.  There  were  many  Samnitesand 
Lucanians  in  their  ranks,  many  deserters  and  slaves,  and 
all  were  eager  for  plunder  and  bloodshed.  Neither  senatoi's 
nor  equites  were  spared.  Cn.  Octa\'ius  and  Morula  both 
i:)erished,  although  the  latter  had  voluntarily  resigned  the 
consulship,  which  had  been  against  his  will  transferred  to 
him  from  Cinna.  There  died,  too,  Julius  Caesar  Stralx)  and 
L.  Julius  Caesiir,  the  author  of  the  Ze.r  luUa;  M.  Antonius, 
the  great  orator;  and  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  the  victor  of 
Vercellae.  Antonius  pleaded  for  his  life  with  such  moving 
words  that  the  soldiers  who  were  sent  to  kill  him  could  not 
achieve  their  purpose  ;  but  their  otVicer  abused  tliem  for  their 
weakness,  and  cut  off  Antonius'  Iiead  while  his  lips  were  still 
asking  his  enemies  to  spare  him.  ^larius  vented  his  rage 
like  a  barbarian,  refusing  even  burial  to  his  victims.  But 
his  career  WiUi  now  at  an  end.     Kumour  siiid  that  he  was 
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haunted  by  the  fear  of  Sulla's  return,  and  that  this  dread 
shortened  his  life.  On  January  1,  86  B.C.,  he  entered  upon 
his  seventh  consulship,  but  a  few  days  later  died.  In  his 
last  moments  he  became  delii-ious,  and  imagined  that  he 
was  engaged  in  fighting  Mithradates.  Thus  ended  the  man 
who  had  saved  Kome  from  the  Germans.  He  was  a  great 
success  as  a  soldier,  an  utter  failure  as  a  politician ;  but 
history  would  have  had  only  commendation  for  him  if  he 
had  kept  clear  of  the  foolish  ambition  of  his  later  years. 
As  it  is,  the  best  excuse  for  his  conduct  is  that  "  his  darkest 
deeds  were  committed  in  moments  when  he  was  half  mad 
from  the  sufferings  and  indignities  he  had  endured,  and 
when  perhaps  he  hardly  knew  what  he  was  doing."  In 
many  respects,  notably  in  his  simplicity  and  incorruptibility, 
he  recalled  those  heroes  of  early  times,  of  whom  Cincinnatus 
and  Fabricius  are  typical  examples. 

§  19.  In  the  place  of  Marius,  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  was 
rru  T,  .     *    elected  consul.     The  civil  war  and  the  stru{]j£rle 

The  Rule  of  .  &<=> 

Cinnaand  agamst  Mithradates  had  caused  great  disturb- 
Caibo.  ances  in  the  money  market,  and  debt  was  so 
universal  that  some  remedy  had  to  be  found.  Flaccus 
carried  a  law  which  enabled  debtors  to  compound  with  their 
creditors  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  in  the  pound,  or,  as 
Sallust  expresses  it,  to  pay  bronze  for  silver.'"  In  the  same 
year,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  promises  made  to  the  Italians  by 
Cinna,  censors  were  appointed  to  register  the  new  citizens. 
But  they  did  not  complete  the  task,  for  the  rolls  showed 
463,000  citizens,  a  number  only  exceeding  by  about  70,000 
th;it  of  the  census  of  1 15  B.C.  Thus  the  Italians  were  pacitieil, 
and  everything  seemed  to  point  to  the  long  continuance 
of  the  new  government.  The  one  thing  which  Cinna  had 
to  fear  was  the  return  of  Sulla  ;  but  for  some  time  the 
arms  of  the  latter  made  so  little  progress  in  the  East  that 
his  power  did  not  appear  formidable.  In  86  B.C.  Cinna 
procured  a  law  transferring  the  command  of  Sulla's  army 
to  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  wlio  was  then  despatched  to  the 
East  witii  his  legate  Fimbria  to  depose  that  general.  Tlie 
expedition,  as  will  hereafter  bo  related,  proved  a  miserable 

*  CiillliiKi,  ;<:i :  "  I'miilor  iim^uitiuliuoiu  iioriu  ulioui,  vuloutibiia  uniuibus  bouiM, 
ui'guuluiu  ucx'u  uulutuiu  eat." 
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fnilurr,  iiml  Sullsi  «h'fofito<l  tlir  nion  sont  out  to  cruHli  him, 
niul  routrd  Mil  hradati'S  as  urjl.  In  S|  u.c.  tin-  Si-nato 
nMoivjMJ  a  iiHtt  r  troin  Sulla  :  ho  had  concliidud  |K3aco,  he 
Kiiid,  with  tho  Kiui;  of  Pont  us  ;  ho  int<»nde<l  to  tako  vf»n- 
p»iinc«»  on  thoso  who  had  niunlrn d  and  cxihrl  liis  frirnds, 
i»ut  ho  was  contrnt  thai  tin-  nrwly  onrojlod  citizens  hhould 
rrniain  unniol(\st«  d  in  their  privile^^es.  The  Scnato  wan  not 
dis|M)sod  to  ])roceed  to  extremities  for  the  sakf  of  C'inna, 
and  the  mo(lerate  party,  headed  by  L.  Valerius  Flarcus, 
eousin  of  the  general  who  had  Ix'en  despatched  against 
Sulla,  resolved  to  enter  into  negotiations.  But  Sulla  soon 
showed  that  he  woidd  not  forego  the  advantage  which  his 
victories  ensured  him,  and  it  became  evident  that  th<*re 
would  be  a  struggle  for  the  possession  of  Italy.  Cinna  and 
his  fellow-consul.  On.  Papirius  Carbo,  had  hitherto  taken  no 
measures  of  precaution  against  invasion,  possibly  because 
their  party  was  too  exhausted  to  do  so.  They  now  saw  that 
their  lives  were  in  danger,  and  they  began  to  prepare  for  an 
attack  upon  Sulla  in  (treece.  Cinna  collected  an  army  near 
Aneona  ;  but  whi'n  his  troops  learned  that  they  were  being 
sent  across  th(^  Adriatic,  they  declared  that  they  would  not 
ivath  of  tight  against  fellow-citizens,  and  stoned  their 
Ciuna.  general  to  death.  Carbo,  to  whom  it  thus  fell 
to  meet  the  long-threatened  attack,  proceeded  vigorously 
with  his  preparations,  and  in  a  short  time  had  two  hundn  d 
cohorts  of  foot  ready  to  take  the fuld.  His  chief  supporters 
were  the  newly  enrolled  Italians,  but  even  here  he  met 
with  some  opposition,  as  is  shown  by  his  proposal  to  take 
hostages  from  their  principal  towns.  However,  the  Senate 
objected,  and  defeated  the  pi*oject.  The  elections  for  83  B.C. 
were  favourable  to  the  Marian  party :  the  consuls  were 
L.  Cornelius  Scipio  and  C.  Norbaiuis.  Scipio,  a  great- 
gi-andson  of  Scipio  Asiaticus,  was  of  a  peaceful  disjK)sition, 
and  inclined  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  l)etween  the 
two  hostile  parties,  but  Norbanus  had  been  a  violent 
democrat  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and  was  eager  to  crush 
Sulla. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Sulla  in  the  East. 

§  1.  History  of  Pontus. — §  2.  Geography  of  Pontus. — §  3,  Character 
of  Mithradates  :  Kingdom  of  the  Bosporus. — §  4.  Plans  of  Mithra- 
(lates. — §  5.  The  First  Mithradatic  AVar. — §  6.  Mithradates  overruns 
the  Province  of  Asia. — §  7.  Attack  on  Rhodes. — §  8.  Expedition  to 
Greece. — §  0.  Siege  of  Athens. — §  10.  Battle  of  Chaeroneia. — 
§  11.  Appearance  of  Flaccus  in  Greece:  Battle  of  Orchoraenus. — 
§  12.  Peace  Negotiations. — §  13.  Death  of  Flaccus. — §  14.  L. 
Licinius  T.ucuUus. — §  If).  Tyranny  of  Mithradates. — §  16.  Sulla 
concludes  Peace. — §  17.  Settlement  of  Asia. — §  18.  Second  Mithra- 
datic War. 

§  1.  The  seabord  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  stretches  from 
History  of  ^^e  extreme  south-eastern  corner  of  the  Pontus 
Pontus.  (^i^e.  the  Black  Sea)  as  far  as  the  Halys  (Kyzyl- 
irinak\  whicli  separates  it  from  Paphlagonia.  To  the  east 
and  south  it  liad  no  naturally  determined  boundary 
amongst  the  labyrinth  of  mountains  and  valleys  of  the 
Armenian  tableland  or  the  more  inviting  lowlands  of 
Cappadocia.  Before  the  days  of  Alexander  Pontus  was 
treated  as  a  portion  of  Cappadocia,  and  the  two  were 
distiiiguisliod  as  Great  Cappadocia  (or  Cappadocia  by  the 
Taurus),  and  Cappadocia  on  the  Pontus.  After  Alexander's 
death  tlio  latter  was  seized  by  one  Mithradat(\s,  who  herb 
made  for  himself  a  kingdom  which  ho  pas.sod  on  to  his  sons. 
Pharna{;('s  1.  (190-154  ii.c.)  succ(»cd(d  in  capturing  the 
Greek  town  of  Sinopc,  the  most  important  port  upon  the 
Soutliern  Euxiiu*.  His  son  Mithi-adatos  V.  (or  Euergctes) 
took  the  side  of  the  llonums  in  their  dealings  with  Asia, 
and  was  rewarded  for  his  services  by  the  concession  of  the 
indefinite  district  of  Phrygia.  ITo  had  oven  sent  a  fleet  to 
assist  in  the  overthrow  of  Carthago  (119-liG  u.c);  and 
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whiM),  \\\iou  (lir  <Iratli  of  AttaliiM,  tliini  kiii^'  of  tlwit  narno 
aiul  la.st  rulor  of  IN'r^ainus  {limiama),  tho  kin^'rlf»in  wliicli 
ho  had  ho<ni(«.'ith<M|  to  Roiiu*  was  (•oiiHiitut»'(l  tho  jirovinro  of 
Asia  (l.'{3  n.c),  Mit  lir;i<latos  won  th(»  titlo  of  Fri«'?nl  of  the 
Roman  Piniplo  for  tho  aid  wliich  h«'  h'lit  in  cluistisin^  tho 
juvtoiidor  Aristonirus  and  soruriii^  tho  provinco  to  Komo. 
Ho  dio«l  ahout  twolvi'  y(»ars  lator,  hy  wliich  tiino  Uonio  felt 
hoi'solf  siilhciontly  estal)Iish<'d  in  Asia  to  dispense  with  the 
aid  of  this  poworfid  noi^dihour  :  Mithradatos  had  done  liis 
part  in  protoctiiijL,'  the  frontiors  of  th(^  provinco,  and  had 
l)een  rowardod  for  it ;  hut  l)eing  no  longer  ro(piired  as  a 
oonntcrpoise  to  other  ])owors,  tho  kinirdom  of  Pontus  was 
now  t-o  l)e  reduced  to  more  convenient  dimensions.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  pretext  that  M'.  Aquillius,  the  author  of  the 
settlement,  liad  been  brilx'd  hy  ^lithradates,  Phrygia  was 
(120  n.c.)  declared  free,  and  shortly  afterwards  annexed  to 
the  Roman  province ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Groat  Cappa<locia  ami  of  Bitliynia,  Ixjth  bordering 
upon  Pontus  and  both  up  to  this  time  more  or  less  in  the 
position  of  subjects  of  the  Pontic  kings,  were  prompted  to 
assert  their  in<lepondence.  The  now  sovereign,  Mithra- 
datos  VI.,  surnamed  Eupator,  was  but  twelve  yeai's  of  age, 
and  he  succeeded  to  a  kingdom  stripped  of  all  its  recent 
ac<iuisitions,  and  retaining  only  that  part  of  Paphlagonia 
which  lay  iK'tween  the  Halys  and  Sinope. 

§  2.  A  line  drawn  south  from  Sinope  to  tho  Halys  and 
Geojrrnphy  c.f  J^long  the  coui-se  of  tliat  river  to  the  continos  of 
Pontiis.  the  Galatian  canton  of  the  Trocmi ;  hence  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  for  eighty  mih's,  and  again  in  a  some- 
what moi*e  ea.sterly  line  for  two  hundred  miles  to  tho  point 
wht-re  tho  two  upper  streams  of  the  Euphrates  unite  as  thoy 
dtl»uch  from  between  tho  mountains  of  Armenia  and  the 
range  of  Anti-Taurus ;  thence  in  a  northerly  direction, 
partly  along  the  valley  of  tho  northern  stream,  to  the 
Paryadn  s  range,  and  along  this  eastward  again  until  it 
8woe|\s  inward  to  the  shore  of  the  Euxine,  on  the  borders  of 
Colchis;  will  include  tho  normal  possessions  of  the  Pontic 
kings.  In  the  east  and  south-east  it  is  a  chaotic  mass  of 
mountain.s,  but  towards  the  west  and  south-west  the  hills 
open  out  into  warm  and  fertile  valleys,  which  rival  any  in 
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Asia  for  luxuriant  productiveness.  Especially  near  the  sea- 
coast,  in  the  lower  valleys  of  the  Halys,  the  Iris,  and  its 
tributary  the  Lycus,  and  the  Thermodon,  the  soil  produces 
abundant  crops  of  grain  and  fruits  of  every  kind.  The 
mountains,  if  unsuitable  for  agriculture,  yielded  quantities 
of  iron  and  other  metals,  timber  for  ship-building,  and  inex- 
haustible supplies  of  soldiery.  The  coast  was  fringed  with 
old-standing  Greek  colonies,  the  proof  and  surety  of  com- 
mercial possibilities.  Most  of  them  were  colonies  from 
Miletus,  such  as  Amisus,  Oenoe,  Side,  Pharnacea,  Trapezus 
(Trebizond),  and  especially  Sinope,  to  which  was  transferred 
the  royal  residence  from  its  original  seat  at  Amasia  [Ama&ia) 
on  the  Lycus.  There  were  few^  towns  in  the  interior,  and  of 
the  few  that  are  mentioned  the  sites  are  as  a  rule  uncertain. 
§  3.  Mithradates  VI.  found  his  position  as  king  en- 
Character  of  dangcred  by  the  usual  intrigues  of  an  Oriental 
Mithradates.  court,  for  Pontus  was  more  Oriental  than 
Greek  in  its  tendencies,  but  neither  one  nor  other  wholly. 
For  several  years  he  lived  in  constant  and  perhaps  justi- 
fiable dread  of  assassination  ;  he  spent  his  time  in  hunting, 
traversing  the  land  from  end  to  end,  and  gaining  thereby  a 
physical  vigour  and  a  knowledge  of  his  people  which  were 
afterwards  to  stand  him  in  good  stead.  On  foot  or  on 
horseback,  in  war  or  in  the  chase,  he  had  no  rival  in  point 
of  endurance,  courage,  or  skill.  He  combined  the  bearing 
of  an  Alexander  with  the  toughness  of  a  Massinissa ;  the 
schemes  of  a  Hannibal  with  the  manners  of  an  Antiochus ; 
an  Oriental's  cruelty,  capacity  for  intrigue,  and  power  of 
recuperation,  with  the  Spaniard's  inability  to  own  himself 
beaten,  and  the  Celt's  contempt  of  details.*  Jfehad  always 
a  poli(;y,  but  he  lacked  the  tenacity  of  purpose  and  width  of 
view  needful  to  carry  it  out ;  his  schemes  were  those  of  a 
great  man,  his  acts  often  those  of  a  weak  one,  lie  was  the 
only  Asiatic  who  ever  endangered  Jvonian  supremacy,  yet 
he  was  formidable,  not  because  he  was  Mithradates,  but 
b(H'ansc  he  lived  in  days  when  Home  was  d(M'adent. 

It  was  about   114  n.c.  that  he  could  at  last  feel  himself 

•  ViiIIoiiiH"  OHHiiiiito  of  MithrailatOH  i.s  as  tmo  a.M  it  is  brilliant  :"  Mithridaten, 
hollo  iicorririMi.M,  virtiiltt  oxiiiiitis,  ali(|ii,'iii(l<i  fi>rtiiiia,  Honiiiur  auiiiiu  iiiaxiinus, 
conuilliH  (lux,  iiiilcH  iiiaiMi,  odio  in  ItonianoH  llannibal." 
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Hornn»  u|M)n  his  tluono,  a  Hwtirity  nKsnrod  hy  tho  wholt'snlf 
iiHinlrr  i)f  all  wlioin  he  clioso  to  Huspcct  ;  jiihI  tliCM*  uj-i-o, 
fts  is  uMiJilly  thr  case  with  u  snltan,  especially  tlio  ineiiilK'rH 
of  his  own  family.  The  precise  se(iiience  of  hin  prot-eedingK 
it  is  impossiltle  to  recover,  luit  already,  when  in  90  ii.c. 
Miirius  paitl  a  visit  to  Asia,  he  loiiml  Mitiiradates  with 
his  ally  Ti^ranea  I.  of  Armenia  in  possession  of  Cappadcx-ia 
and  Paphla^onia  np  to  (he  honiei-s  of  iJitliynia  and  tin* 
lu)man  provincr.  llti  liad  an  army  of  eighty  thonsand 
Tho  KinK«i«>iii  i'^^'^'i^ry,  ten  thonsand  horse,  and  six  hnndre<l 
of  the  scvthed  chariot^;  and  Ik;  liutl  conceived  an 
immense  scheme  tor  redncin^  to  his  sway  the 
whole  coast-line  of  the  Knxine.  lie  reduced  I)ioscuria.s 
and  the  warlike  trihos  of  Jheri  and  Alhani  as  far  as  the 
Caucasus  ;  crossed  those  Alps  of  Asia,  and  swe})t  round 
the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Tluacian 
Chersonese  {Crimea),  the  Borysthenes  {iJniepei'),  and  the 
Tyi*as  [Dncistcr).  At  wide  intervals  alon^;  these  sliores 
were  dotted  (ireek  towns  which  had  come  into  existence 
when  Miletus  commanded  the  commerce  of  the  Euxine,  and 
when  the  «xi'!^naries  of  the  Bosporus  had  supplied  the  marts 
of  Athens.  Commerce  had  made  them  rich,  and  they  lay 
too  far  from  the  usual  scenes  of  history  to  have  suffered 
from  the  pilia^an<,M)f  Asiatic concpierors or  Boman  governors, 
hut  at  this  date  they  wei'e  harassed  l>y  the  ceaseless  attacks 
and  imj)Ost8  of  the  surrounding  Scythian  tril)es,  Alani 
hetween  the  Caucasus  and  the  Tanais  (Don),  Boxolani 
l)etween  the  Tanais  and  tlie  Borysthenes,  and,  most  savage 
and  aggressive  of  all,  the  Bastarnae,  who  roamed  from  the 
Tyras  to  the  Ister  {Dam/he).  ^lithradates  came  as  the 
champion  of  these  Greek  communities  against  barbarism. 
His  generals  Diophantus  and  Neoptolemus  rout<»d  eighty 
thousand  Boxolani  and  rescued  the  kingdom  of  Paerisadas 
of  Panticai)aeum  [Kcrtc/i)  and  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Phanagoria,  and  pushed  their  advance  as  far  as  the  Ister, 
only  making  no  concpiests  in  these  wild  regions  Inx-ause 
there  was  nothing  to  conquer.  But  throughout  all  this 
wide  rt^gion  the  name  of  Mithradates  was  known  and 
I'Cspecte*!.  The  (Ji'eek  cities  of  tho  Crimea  paid  to  him  an 
annual  tribute  of  two  hundred  talentsof  goUl  and  twohundred 
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and  seventy  thousand  bushels  of  grain ;  and  when  Paerisadas 
died  he  left  his  kingdom  to  his  Pontic  suzerain,  who  placed 
upon  its  throne  his  own  son  Machares.  As  far  as  the  northern 
frontiers  of  the  Koman  province  of  Macedonia  Mithradates 
had  pushed  his  influence  :  the  Black  Sea  was  his  lake,  and 
the  one  weak  point  in  his  position  was  the  fact  that  the 
Hellespont  was  controlled  by  the  Romans  by  means  of  their 
provinces  of  Macedonia  and  Asia,  and  by  help  of  their 
client  the  Prince  of  Bithynia.  He  set  himself  to  remedy 
this  weakness.  The  Romans,  in  the  intervals  of  calm 
between  the  quarrels  of  parties  within  Rome,  must  have 
seen  clearly  what  was  his  aim,  but  they  suffered  him  to  lay 
his  plans  and  make  his  preparations  without  hindrance. 
It  was  only  when  he  threatened  the  province  of  Asia  by  his 
encroachments  that  they  began  to  move. 

§  4.  Mithradates  had  three  lines  of  action,  which  he  de- 
Piiins  of  veloped  simultaneously.  In  Europe  he  induced 
Mithradates,  i\^q  Bastamae  and  other  savage  tribes  along  the 
frontier  of  Macedonia  to  attack  that  province,  and  was 
probably  answerable  for  the  appearance  of  a  pretender, 
named  Euphenes,  who  in  92  B.C.  laid  claim  to  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  and  kept  the  Roman  forces  there  fully  employed ; 
in  the  Black  Sea  he  equipped  a  war-fleet  of  four  hundred 
sail,  and  constructed  arsenals  and  depots  of  stores  along  the 
shores  of  Pontus ;  in  Asia  he  came  to  an  understanding 
with  Tigranes  I.  of  Armenia,  that  they  should  divide 
Western  Asia  between  them,  Mithradates  taking  tlio  Roman 
possessions,  and  Tigranes  occupying  the  remainder,  the 
fragments  of  the  now  ruiiK'd  kingdom  of  the  Si'loucidae  of 
Syria.  The  allies  were  in  })ossc'ssion  of  all  C'appadocia  and 
Paphlagonia  when  L.  Sulla,  then  praetor  in  Cilicia,  inter- 
fered (92  B.C.),  and  sunimonod  to  a  conference  on  the 
Euphrates  Tigranes,  and  a  representative  of  the  King  of 
Parthia.  One  Ariobarzanes  was  set  upon  the  throne  of 
Cappadocia  jis  an  independent  client-prince;  but  tlie  settle- 
ment was  only  an  apparent  success,  for  in  the  following  year 
Mithradates  not  only  drove  out  Ariobju'zanes,  but  put  upon 
tlu'  throne  of  Bithynia  one  Socrates  ("hrestus,  a  younger 
brotiuu-  of  the  I'ightful  heir  Nicomedes  111.,  whoso  father 
had  just  died.     The  two  deposed  kings  appealed  to  Rome, 
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nnd  ^!'.  A<|Miliius,  soti  of  the  earlier  Iloiium  of  tin-  naiiH',  and 
g()vt>rnor  of  Asia,  rrrrivrd  iiist  ructions  to  icstoro  tlnni.  In 
tho  intorinj  Ti^nmos  I.  dird,  and  tho  attontion  of  hin  8uc- 
cossor,  'ri;;ran<'s  II.,  was  for  a  time  occuj)i<'(l  in  sortirin;^'  his 
own  position.  In  (•ons('(jin'n<o,  wlion  A(|uillius  ajijXianHl  in 
90  n.c,  Mitiiradatos  ofTerod  no  n-sistanrr  to  tho  nstoration 
of  Ari(»l>ar/.anos  and  Niconiodos  III.  Tlio  fornior  «li('d  at 
tlio  nionuMitof  liis  rotuni,  and  tliorcnpon  Mitliradatcs  j)lace<l 
his  own  son  vVriarathcs  on  the  throne.  Meantimo  A<jnilIiiiH, 
rapor  to  win  woaltli  and  lanrols  ])y  an  active  caiiipai^^'n,  in- 
duced Nicomedes  to  attack  Pontus.  Mithradates  inad<'  no 
resistance,  partly  l)o<'aus(>  unsupported  by  Tigranes,  partly, 
|x»rliajxs,  to  have  a  hotter  ground  for  war  with  Rome,  or 
iKH'ause  he  did  not  feed  sutliciently  prepared.  Afpiillius 
got  the  plunder  which  he  desired,  hut  the  moment  that  his 
i>aick  was  turned,  IMithradatcs  again  Fet  up  his  own  son 
Aria  rat  lies  as  king  of  Cappad(K-ia. 

§  T).  The  Senate  now  resorted  to  its  favounte  plan  of 
The  Fii-st  sending  embas'^ies,  to  all  of  which  Mithradates 
Mithn»datic  replied  that  Cappadocia  had  l^elonged  to  his 
'"^'  fathers,  and  was  therefore  legally  a  fief  of 
Pontus.  Aquillius  and  the  commissioners  now  peremptonly 
ordered  the  Pontic  king  to  restore  Ariobarzanes,  and  when 
he  made  no  sign  of  doing  so,  attacked  him  without  waiting 
for  the  instructions  of  the  Senate.  They  got  forces  from 
Pithynia,  Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia,  andGalatia,  and  assailed 
pontus  from  three  dilVerent  points — Aquillius  from  Bithy- 
nia,  L.  Cjissius  from  Galatia,  and  Q.  Oppius  from  the  high- 
lands of  Cappadocia.  Between  them  they  had  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men  and  some  cavalry,  while  a 
Roman  fleet  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  Euxine.  ^lithra- 
dates  had  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  foot,  forty 
thousand  horse,  and  four  hundred  vessels  of  various  sorts. 
He  was  well  prepared  for  war,  but  had  allowed  the  most 
favourable  moment  for  action  to  slip  by.  For  it  was 
now  88  B.C.,  and  the  Social  War  in  Italy  was  practically 
at  an  end.  It  is  true  that  he  ha«l  employed  the  tim** 
in  se<'king  allies  from  all  tpiartei-s :  he  had  sup{x)rters 
among  the  pirates,  Thracians,  and  (ireeks;  at  the  courts  of 
^yp^i  Syria,  and  Numi(.lia;  and  amongst  the  inhabitant«> 
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of  Roman  Asia,  whom  long  years  of  brutal  oppression  had 
made  ready  for  any  deed  of  desperate  vengeance.  To 
Tigranes  II.  of  Armenia,  his  closest  neighbour  and  most 
natural  ally,  he  gave  in  marriage  his  daughter  Cleopatra ; 
and  during  the  course  of  the  year  89  B.C.,  and  subsequently, 
there  flocked  to  him  numbers  of  the  vanquished  Italians, 
an^  even  Komans  of  the  defeated  Marian  party.  But  by 
prompt  action  he  would  have  done  better,  and  if  he  had 
sent  aid  to  the  revolted  Italians  and  seized  upon  Asia  while 
the  Romans  were  hampered  by  difficulties  at  home,  he 
would  have  been  an  antagonist  even  more  formidable  than 
he  actually  proved. 

§  6.  The  three  Roman  generals  and  their  Bithynian  ally 
Mithradates  fared  badly  in  the  struggle.  Neoptolemus  and 
r'rovrncVo/  Archelaus,  two  brothers  who,  under  the  king, 
Asia.  had  the  chief  command  of  the  Pontic  army, 
defeated  Nicomedes  of  Bithynia  on  the  Amnias,  a  tributary 
of  the  llalys,  and  drove  him  back  to  Paphlagonia  with 
great  slaughter.  Mithi-adates  followed  the  retreating 
enemy,  and  took  the  camp  of  M'.  Aquillius,  who  fled  across 
the  Sangarius,  and  thence  made  his  way  to  the  Roman  pro- 
vince and  Pergamus.  Cassius  tried  to  re-organise  his  forces 
in  Phrygia ;  but  his  ill-disciplined  rabble  was  not  amenable 
to  orders,  and  ho  too  retired,  first  to  Apameia  Cibotus, 
near  the  source  of  the  Maeander,  and  thence  to  Rhodes. 
Oppius  was  equally  unlucky  in  Cappadocia  ;  he  was  defeated 
with  his  ally  Ariobarzanes,  and  fled  to  Laodicea,  where  he 
was  given  up  by  the  townspeople,  in  the  assurance  that 
by  so  doing  they  would  win  their  pardon  from  INlitliradates. 
The  Romans  were  thus  completi^ly  routed,  and  without 
encountering  further  resistance,  Mithradates  swept  with 
his  hordes  over  the  province  of  Asia.  Important  towns 
like  Mngnesia,  l']phesus,  jind  Mityleno  welcomed  him  with 
enthusiasm,  and  only  a  few  isolated  j)laces,  such  as  Stratonicea 
in  Oiiria  and  Magnesia  mwr  Mt.  Sipylus,  refused  to  open 
their  gatt's  to  him.  Tlu^  pr(»\  incials  styled  him  Dionysius 
the  Deliverer,  and,  either  prompted  by  his  emissaries  or 
more  probably  in  a  spontunoous  outbreak  of  national  rage, 
the  i-<\sult  of  foity  y(>ars'  oppression  and  misgovernment, 
turned  on  their  tyrants  and  massacn d  all  the  Romans  and 
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llaliuiis  on  wlioiii  tliry  rtiwhl  lay  (ln'ir  lian<ls.  Nritlur 
imMi,  woinon,  nor  clnMrrn  wen»  .sjiarcd;  slaves  who  nuirdenil 
their  masters  wen*  preseiitecl  with  tlieir  freotloni,  and 
(lel)tors  wlio  slew  their  ereditors  had  a  moiety  of  tluMi*  dehts 
eaneelled.  At  Kphesiis,  I'er^amus,  and  Tralles  the  wret<h«d 
fugitives  were  cut  «lowii  at  the  altars,  and  at  Adramyttinm 
some  who  tried  to  escape  hy  swimming  ont  to  sea  were 
followetl  and  slain.  In  all,  no  fewer  than  eiglity  tlionsand 
Ilomans  are  reported  to  have  fallen  victims.  M'.  Acpiillins 
is  wii<i  to  liave  heen  captured  at  Mitylene,  where  he  wa.s 
lyini:  sick,  and  after  heiiifj  draf.'^'ed  from  one  place  to 
another  in  chains  was  killed  l>y  having  molt*  n  gold  j>onred 
down  his  throat,  in  tokt  n  of  the  insatiate  avarice  which 
had  heen  the  cause  of  all  the  trouhle.* 

§  7.  This  piece  of  cru«'lty  was  peri>etrated  at  Pergamus, 

Att.ick  (.n     which  Mithradates  had  made  his  headquarters. 

Hh.Hic*.       There  he  set  in  order  Ins  con([uests:  Cappadocia, 

I'hrygia,  and  liithynia  he  converted  into  satrapies;  his  fleet 

sailed  into  tlie  Aegean  and  dominated  its  waters,  and  to 

please  the   Asiatics   all   taxes   were   remitted   for   a   })eriod 

of  live  years.      Many  of  the  Komans  who  escaped  from  the 

massacre  fled  to  Rhodes,  which  had  no  intention  of  putting 

its   wealth    at   the    disposal    of    Mithradates.       This    town, 

situated  at  the  ni)rthern  end  of  the  island  of  the  same  name, 

had  long  been  famous  for  its  skill  in  building  ships,  its  fine 

harbour,  and  its  general  commercial  activity,  which  had  led 

the  lihodians  in  the  distant  past  to  plant  their  colonies  as 

far  afield  as  Ehode  (Iiosas)  in   Spain   and  Gela  in  Sicily, 

and  still   made  them  the  richest   merchants  of   the   East. 

Mithradates  attacked  the  city  with  his  fieet,  but  could  not 

force  the  harlx)ur,  and  when  an  attempt  at  surprise  failed, 

he  withdrew,  and  directed  his  energies  to  another  cpiarter. 

§  8.  This  was  (Jreece,  which  had  been  without  ex{>erience 

Ex|«siition    f>f  5»"  Asiatic  invader  since  the  abortive  attempt 

toUiecw.      of  Antiochusin  190  b.c.     Jn  87  B.C.  Mithradates 

despatched   his  general   Archelaus  thither,   in   the   h(^|H»  of 

exjxdling  the  Ilomans  fnmi  that  country  as  well.     Archelaus 

sailed  across  the  Aegean   with  the   powerful  Pontic  Meet, 

•  The  sUiry  b  contnulictotl  by  I.icinianus,  who  rcprcaents  hiiii  t\s  Iwinp;  alive  in 
85  B.C.,  aod  miya  that  bis  restomtiuti  wna  a  condition  ot  the  jHsace  of  Aulis. 
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capturing  on  the  way  Deles,  which  he  made  tributary  to 
Athens  in  order  to  secure  the  alhance  of  that  town.  To 
Athens,  too,  he  sent  the  sacred  treasures  of  the  island.  The 
emissary  whom  he  selected  to  convey  them  was  Aristion,  an 
Athenian  teacher  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  sent  as  an  envoy  to  Mithradates,  and  now 
returned  declaring  that  all  Asia  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Pontic  king.  If  the  present  opportunity  w^as  seized,  it  would 
be  possible  to  eject  the  Ex)mans  from  Athens  and  restore  to 
it  the  democracy  under  which  it  had  once  flourished.  The 
whole  city  turned  out  to  do  honour  to  the  envoy,  and  escorted 
him  to  the  orator's  platform,  where,  after  advising  revolt  from 
Rome,  he  was  elected  commander-in-chief  of  the  Athenians. 
He  speedily  showed  that  he  was  going  to  exercise  in  earnest 
the  power  entrusted  to  him,  and  declared  himself  tyrant.  At 
the  same  time  he  put  the  city  in  i  condition  to  defend  itself, 
and  prepai-ed  to  co-operate  w^ith  Archelaus.  Archelaus 
found  much  disaffection  towards  the  Koman  rule  existing 
in  Greece,  and  was  joined  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  Achaeans, 
and  Boeotians.  11  is  colleague  Metrophanes  seized  Euboea 
and  Demetrias,  one  of  the  "  fetters "  of  Greece ;  but  after 
doing  so  he  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  Bruttius  Sura. 
Sura,  who  was  the  legate  of  C.  Sentius,  the  governor  of 
Macedonia,  and  had  been  sent  by  his  superior  to  check  the 
invaders,  advanced  into  Boeotia,  where  he  gained  some 
successes  over  Aristion  and  Archelaus.  But  here  he  learnt 
that  Sulla  was  approaching  with  his  legions,  and  being 
unwilling  to  enter  into  rivalry  with  so  powerful  a  man,  he 
returned  to  Macedonia  and  left  the  fleld  clear  to  the  new- 
comer. 

§  9.  Sulla  quitted  Italy  in  87  h.c.  and  landed  in 
Hicyoof  Illyricum  with  his  four  legions.  Thenco  lie 
Athens.  inarched  across  central  Greece  into  Boeotia, 
which  hurriedly  renounced  its  alliance  with  Mithradates, 
and,  passing  into  Attica,  began  to  invest  the  capital.  A ristion 
held  out  in  the  upprr  city,  while  Archelaus  pri»pared  to 
defend  tlie  INuraeus,  which  was  still  protected  by  the 
''Long  Walls"  restored  in  :V.):\  ii.c.  by  Gonon.  After  an 
unsuc('(\ssfMl  attempt  to  storm  these  l\)rtilications,  Sidla  set 
about  the  siege  in  duo  form,  and  cut  down  the  gioves  of  the 
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Acndoiuiii  lunl  tho  Lycpuni  to  supply  wood  for  Win  oiigin«*H. 
To  ohtuiii  money  tor  liis  (nM)ps,  wIjoso  ^oo<l\vill  ho  wiiM 
(lot«MHiii»(Ml  to  will  at  any  price,  he  pilla^Ml  tlie  temj)h*.s  of 
Kpi«laurMs  ami  Olynipia  of  many  of  their  cfwtly  otrerin^'H  ; 
an«l  from  Peljihi  iio  took  a  silver  jar,  thoonly  on«^  ninaining 
out  «)f  four  whicli  iiiul  l)i»en  placed  tiiorc  hy  Crocjsu.s  many 
conturioM  previously.  Ho  was  Imdly  in  need  of  ships,  as 
well  as  treasure,  hut  tlu'  KlKjdi;nis  could  not  send  him  any 
as  lon^'  as  Mithradates  commanded  the  sea,  and  all  ho  could 
do  was  to  despatch  L.  Licinius  Lucullus,  one  of  his  most 
trusted  ollicors,  to  collect  some  fiom  Syria  and  E«jrypt.  All 
through  the  wint^'r  the  sieg(^  went  on.  Sulla  employed  the 
usual  artillery  of  the  time,  and  assjiulted  the  walls  with 
towers  full  of  soldiers ;  hut  Arclxlaus  on  his  part  pr('j)are(l 
eipially  lai'ge  towers  for  the  defence,  and  whenever  a  portion 
of  the  wall  was  hattered  down,  diligently  repaired  it. 
IMeanwhih^  famine  was  making  itself  felt  in  the  u})per  city  : 
the  Athenians  ate  every  animal  on  which  they  could  lay 
lumds,  and  were  now  reduced  to  living  upon  skins,  shoes, 
and  l(\'ither  ]>ottles.  Still  they  held  out  until  iSIarch  1, 
86  D.C.,  when  Sulla's  men  made  their  way  in  at  the 
Ceramicus,  a  western  suburb  of  the  city,  where  the  fortifi- 
cations were  weak.  Aristion  fled  to  the  Acropolis,  but  the 
rest  of  the  city  was  taken  and  jiillaged,  for  although  Sulla 
would  not  permit  the  city  to  be  burnt  or  its  ma.sterpieces  of 
ai't  to  be  carried  away,  his  soldfers  were  free  to  plunder  as 
much  as  they  desired.  Soon  afterwards  the  j)ressure  of 
famine  drove  Aristion  to  surrender,  and  he  was  at  once  put 
to  death,  together  with  all  his  followers.  Sulla  was  now 
able  to  turn  his  undivided  attention  to  the  Peii-aeus,  and 
Archelaus  was  at  last  pressed  so  hard  that  he  gave  up 
the  whole  circuit  of  fortifiaitions  with  the  exct-ption  of 
M  unychia.  In  this  position,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  water, 
excejTt  where  it  wjus  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
neck  of  land,  Archelaus  was  virtually  impiegnable,  for  he 
was  master  of  the  seas,  and  Sulla  had  not  a  sin,i;le  ship. 
§  10.  At  this  junctun^  news  reached  Sulla  that  Taxiles, 
Battle  of  a  general  of  Mithra<lates,  was  marching  u\kh\ 
rh«oronoi«.  Athens  by  way  of  Thrace  and  Mace.lonia  at 
the  heud  of  a   hundred   thousiind  men.      Aljandoning  the 
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siege  of  the  Peiraeus,  he  advanced  into  Boeotia  and  en- 
camped in  the  fertile  plain  of  Elateia.  He  had  only  a 
small  force  under  his  orders — barely  fifteen  thousand 
infantry  and  fifteen  hundred  cavalry — while  the  forces  of 
Taxiles,  soon  swollen  by  those  of  Archelaus,  who  took  the 
command,  were  six  or  seven  times  as  numerous.  Moreover, 
his  soldiers  were  cowardly  and  discontented,  and  Sulla  is 
said  to  have  induced  them  to  fight  by  giving  them  their 
choice  between  a  battle  with  the  enemy  and  hard  toil  at 
digging  trenches.  The  men  soon  tired  of  their  task,  and 
urged  Sulla  to  lead  them  against  Taxiles  and  Archelaus. 
At  the  time  he  was  on  the  left  or  northern  bank  of  the 
Cephissus  ;  he  crossed  the  river  and  marched  to  Chaeroneia, 
where  he  found  the  enemy  occupying  a  rounded  hill,  called 
Thurium,  about  half-way  between  Chaeroneia  and  Lebadeia. 
He  drove  the  Pontic  troops  from  this  eminence,  and  waited 
for  Archelaus  to  give  battle.  He  himself  took  the  command 
of  the  right  wing,  while  he  entrusted  Murena  with  the  left. 
Archelaus  began  the  attack  by  hurling  his  sixty  war- 
chariots  against  the  Romans ;  but  this  manoeuvre  was 
easily  defeated,  for  the  charipts  were  unable  to  act 
(ft'ectively  in  the  confined  space,  and  their  drivers  were 
killed.  Sulla  replied  by  an  attack  upon  the  first  line  of 
the  Ponti(;  infnntry,  some  fifteen  thousand  in  number  :  the 
legionaries  beat  aside  the  long  spears  of  the  enemy  with 
their  swords,  and  turned  them  to  flight.  Meanwhile, 
Archelaus  had  extended  his  right,  in  the  hope  of  outflanking 
the  Roman  left.  The  detachment  of  liortensius  was  in 
danger  of  being  surrounded,  and  retired  to  some  elevated 
ground.  Sulla  saw  how  critical  its  position  was  and  hurried 
from  th(^  riglit  wing  to  its  rescue,  but  Arclu>laus  had 
expected  this  diversion,  and  giving  up  the  attack  ujK)n 
Hortensius,  bore  down  with  the  llower  of  his  army  upon  the 
now  weakened  right  wing  ot"  the  Uonians.  At  the  same 
time  Taxiles  tried  to  drive  the  left  before  him.  Foitunately 
SuUm,  was  not  taken  l)y  sui-piise  :  lu'  loo  niarcluMl  back, 
and  tiie  i)aMi(i  be(  aino  general  all  along  tlH>  lin(».  Kirst  the 
right  wing  of  the  Romans  got  the  advantage  ;  then  the 
lelt  did  the  sanu^,  and  Uw  Pontic  army  (led  in  confusion. 
It  tried  (o  make  its  way  to  its  camp,  but  Aiehelaus  closed 
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\\w  ga((»s,  ami  u  dioadful  cHriwigo  cimufMl.  Win  ii  at  l«  ii;;th 
tl>o  ^atos  worr  ojmmumI  iho  Ivomaiis  wno  clow?  ii[M)n  tljo 
rneinv,  and  «Mi(<Mrd  the  cainj)  witli  them.  Nrarly  the 
wliolr  of  tho  Pontic  army  jH'rislied,  and  haroly  t<»n  thotiwincl 
es<*n]M»d  to  ( 'halcis  in  KnlMH\i.  Sulla  in  Ids  io|K»rt  <lfclar«  d 
that  th<^  llonian  loss  .  amounted  to  tift<'«'n  mm  ndssing, 
of  whom  two  KuW'qiUMitly  rojoinrvl  ilicir  comradi'S.  He 
followed  (lie  fiii;iti\(\s  as  far  as  the  iMnipus,  tlm  narrow 
cluunud  which  .scparati-s  Kuboca  from  the  mainland,  hut 
the  fatal  want  of  ships  prevented  iiini  t'loni  jiroceeding 
farther,  and  ho  returned  to  Thohes.  lie  punished  that  city 
for  its  faithlessness  by  depriving  it  of  lialf  its  tfrritory, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  gods  of  Delphi  and  Olympia,  as 
compensation  for  the  treasures  of  which  he  had  deprived 
them. 

§11.  Thus  Sulla    had    for   the  time   cleared    Greece   of 
Pontic  troops,  hut  now  he  was  threatened  hy  a 

Al>l»eai!incc  rr«i   •  r      ^^    ,       •  .-i  ii 

of  KUccna  DCw  cncmy.  Ihis  was  L.  \  alerius  llaccus,  the 
in  Greece,  nominee  of  the  Marian  party,  who  had  been 
sent  to  take  the  command  from  him.  Flaccus  suffen  d  some 
losses  from  the  cruisers  of  Archelaus  even  while  crossing  to 
Kpirus,  but  he  proceeded  to  Thessaly  and  confronted  Sulla 
on  the  northern  slopes  of  Mount  Othrys.  lie  summoned 
the  soldiers  to  obey  the  decree  of  the  Senate,  and  desert 
their  general ;  but  they  had  no  intention  of  leaving  a 
leader  who  had  proved  himself  so  capable  as  Sulla,  and 
Flaccus,  in.stead  of  increasing  his  forces,  had  the  mortifica- 
tion of  seeing  his  own  troops  go  over  to  his  rival.  He  knew 
that  he  had  no  chance  of  fighting  a  battle  with  success,  and, 
lest  his  position  should  become  worse  than  it  actually  was, 
he  moved  away  to  tlu»  north,  and  pa.<sed  into  Asia  by  way 
of  Thrace.  Sulla  allowed  him  to  depart,  and  spent  the 
winter  of  8G-85  n.c.  in  Athens. 

In  the  coui-se  of  the  year  85  n.c.  ^Mithradates  collected  a 
Battle  of  force  of  eighty  thousand  men,  and  sent  it,  under 
Orrho,,.c.n,«.  ^j^^  command  of  Dorylaus,  ])y  sea  to  Euboca. 
lie  hoped  that,  when  joined  to  the  ten  thousand  troops  under 
Archelaus,  it  woidd  be  strong  enough  to  I'estore  his  fortunes 
in  Kuro|>o.  At  fn-st  Dorylaus  was  eager  for  an  engagement, 
but  a  revei-se  near  Tilphossium,  not  far  from   Ilaliartus,  in 
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Boeotia,  led  him  to  adopt  the  more  prudent  attitude  of 
Archelaus.  The  two  generals  at  length  encamped  at 
Orchomenus,  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  Chaeroneia  and 
the  centre  of  a  treeless  plain,  which  was  peculiarly  suitable 
for  cavalry  manoeuvres.  Sulla  resolved  to  cut  off  the  enemy 
from  the  hard  ground  and  drive  them  into  the  marshes. 
With  this  object  he  set  his  men  to  make  trenches ;  but  the 
Pontic  troops  sallied  out,  and  drove  the  Romans  from  their 
work.  The  danger  was  so  pressing  that  Sulla  seized  a 
standard,  and  compelled  his  men  to  renewed  exertions  by 
risking  his  own  life.  By  this  means  the  assault  was  for 
the  time  repelled  ;  a  second  was  equally  unsuccessful,  and 
next  day  Sulla,  taking  the  offensive,  stormed  the  enemy's 
camp.  The  slaughter  was  as  great  as  it  had  been  at 
Chaeroneia ;  many  of  the  barbarians  were  killed  on  the 
spot  or  driven  into  the  lake  Copais  hard  by  and  drow^ned. 
More  than  twenty-five  thousand  were  captured  and' 
sold  into  slavery.  Archelaus  himself  escaped  over  Lake 
Copais  in  a  boat,  and  took  refuge  in  Chalcis,  whither  he 
collected  the  remains  of  the  expedition. 

§  12.  After  this  decisive  victory  Sulla  marched  into 
Pe;ice  Thcssaly,  where  he  busied  himself  in  collecting 
Negotiations.  ^  fleet.  The  way  to  Asia  was  clear,  but  he 
hesitated  long  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue.  News 
from  K(jnio  inclined  him  to  return  at  once  and  crush  the 
faction  that  had  butchtu-ed  his  friends.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Asiatic  niassucro  remained  unavenged,  and  Mithradates 
occupitid  the  Roman  province.  Equally  unwilling  to  attack 
Mithradates  or  to  leave  him  in  possession  of  liis  conquests, 
Sulla  listened  readily  to  Archelaus'  proposals  for  a  confer- 
ence, and  met  him  at  Aulis.  i  le  demanded  that  Mithradates 
should  give  up  Asia  and  Raphlagonia,  restore  Bithynia  to 
Nicomedt's  and  Oappadocia  to  Ariobar/anes,  surrender  all 
prisoners  of  war  and  deserters,  pay  an  indemnity  of  two 
thousand  talcntvS,  and  give  up  seventy  ships  of  war.  Much 
of  this  Mithradates  showed  himself,  through  his  envoys, 
willing  to  coneodis  but  he  dcMnurred  to  the  surrender  of 
Paphhigonia  or  his  navy.  Archelaus,  for  whom  Sulla  ulti- 
mat<5ly  concfivod  a  warm  feeling  of  fricMidship,  did  his 
utmost  to  smooth  dilliculties  ;   but  the  result  was  tluit  Sulla 
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<lotormino<l  to  ptish  forward  into  Asia,  criiHli  tho  forces  that 
flu»  Marian  jKirty  lm<l  s««nf  a;,'!iinst  liini  to  tlip  Kast,  and 
tinn  fiMiiie  a  prarcwith  Mitlu  julal«'s  in  prrson.  A«lvanciFJ|^ 
northwards,  ho  restored  Macfwlonin.  to  fjuict,  and  punishml 
(ho  predatory  Tliracian  (iIIm's  wliich  had  haras.s^'d  tljo  pro- 
vinco  durin<^  tho  lato  hostihtios.  J>y  so  doing  lio  kept  liin 
mon  active,  and  at  the  sanio  time  gi'atitied  thorn  by  the 
h<K)ty   whicli   tlicy   «;aiTio(l. 

§  13.  Tiio   consul    Klaccus,   escaping    from   Sulla,  crossed 

i>mth  of      tho  Ilollespont,  and  reached  Chalcodon  in  Asia. 

iiacous.  ]j,.  ^^.j^^  j^  man  of  no  military  skill,  and  his 
co\«'tonsness  irritat«'d  his  soldiers.  Ur  oflended  (J.  Klavius 
Fimbria,  one  of  his  subordinate  ofHcei-s,  by  taking 
tho  part  of  ins  quaestor  in  some  dispute;  and,  when 
Fimbria  resigned  his  post,  promptly  replaced  him. 
Fimbria,  an  energetic  and  unscrupulous  man,*  waited 
initil  Flaccus  reached  Chalcodon,  and  then  usurped  the 
command  of  the  force  with  which  the  consul  had  garrisoned 
By/.antium.  Flaccus  hurried  back  across  the  Bosporus  in 
great  angi  r,  but  the  troops  would  take  their  orders  from 
no  one  but  Fimbria,  and  Flaccus  was  glad  to  get  back  in 
safety  to  Chalcodon.  Thence  he  fled  to  Nicomedia.  He 
was  closely  pursued  by  Fimbria,  who  dragged  him  out  from 
a  well  in  which  he  took  refuge,  and  slew  him.  The  mur- 
<loror  took  over  the  commaiul  of  the  trc/ops,  and  pressi  d 
Mithi-adates  with  great  vigour.  He  won  several  battles, 
notably  one  on  the  river  Rhyndacus,  which  ho  followed  up 
by  pursuing  tho  Pontic  king  as  far  as  Pergamus.  Nor  did 
the  latter  venture  to  stay  here :  he  shut  him!=;elf  up  in 
Pitano,  where  ho  might  have  been  captured  had  L.  I.icinius 
Lucullus  cared  to  help  Fimbria  with  his  ships.  But  Lucullus 
refused  to  make  common  cause  with  the  traitor,  and 
Mithradates  escaped  to  Lesbos,  and  thence  back  to  the 
mainland. 

§  14.  It  was  as  far  back  as  87  B.C.  that  Sulla  despatched 
I..  Licini>w    his    favourito    oflicer,  L.    Licinius   Lucullus,    in 

i.ucaiius.  search  of  a  lleet,  and  he  had  only  just  accom- 
plished the  task.     leaving  Greece  with  six  small  vessels,  he 

*  CbAnict«riMd    by  VelleioB  Pntercnhis :    "Quae    pcs^imo    ausna    est,    fortiter 
exsecataB." 
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first  called  at  Crete,  which  he  attached  to  the  Sullan  cause. 
Thence  he  sailed  to  Gyrene  and  Egypt,  where  King  Ptolemy 
received  him  with  friendliness,  but  refused  to  accede  to  his 
demands  in  the  fear  that  he  might  draw  upon  himself  the 
hostility  of  the  Senate.  However,  he  gave  him  ships  to 
convey  him  as  far  as  Cyprus,  and  LucuUus  collected  a 
number  of  vessels  from  the  towns  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  still  more  when  he  came  to  Rhodes.  He 
now  began  to  fight  actively  against  Mithradates  and  to  win 
over  as  many  as  possible  of  the  cities  of  Asia  to  Sulla. 
He  induced  the  people  of  Cos  and  Cnidus  to  join  him  in  an 
attack  on  Samos,  and  drove  the  party  of  Mithradates  out 
of  Chios.  It  was  now  that  he  refused  the  overtures  of 
Fimbria,  but  although  he  allowed  Mithradates  for  the  time 
to  escape,  he  won  two  more  hard  fights  off  the  Troad,  and 
then,  meeting  Sulla  in  the  Chersonese,  conveyed  his  troops 
across  the  Bosporus. 

§  15.  Long  before  the  arrival  of  Fimbria  in  Asia,  the 
Tyranny  c^use  of  Mithradates  had  been  steadily  declin- 
of  Mithra-  ing.  He  had  murdered,  confiscated,  and  insulted 
'^  ^^'  on  all  hands,  robbing  the  rich  to  find  gifts  for 
his  favourites,  and  extorting  money  for  the  war  by  every 
possi})le  means.  In  the  seafight  against  the  Rhodians,  a 
Chian  ship  had  chanced  to  collide  with  Mithradites  royal 
vessel.  The  occurrence  was  a  pure  accident,  but  Mithra- 
dates accused  tlu^  Cliians  of  treacher}^  and  imposed  a  fine  of 
two  thousand  talents.  When  they  protested  their  inability 
to  pay  tliis  enormous  sum,  Zenobius,  the  minister  of  the 
Pontic  king,  summoned  them  to  the  theatre,  seized  them, 
and  deported  them  bodily  to  a  distant  part  of  Asia.  This 
deed,  a  reminiscence  of  Persian  despotism,  alarmed  the 
Ephesians,  so  that  when  Zenobius  ap})eare(l  in  their  city,  ho 
was  (hiiggod  oil'  to  prison  and  put  to  death.  They  then 
revolted,  and  though  the  king  even  gave  the  citizenship  to 
aliens  and  their  freedom  to  slaves,  in  order  to  form  a  party 
in  th(?  city  favourabh^  to  himself,  he  \vas  unable  to  reduce  it. 
This  rebellion,  togetluu-  with  the  discovery  of  some  conspiracies 
agjiinst  his  life,  teriilicd  Mi(hr:id!it(»s  so  much  that  ho  pro- 
S(Mibed  right  and  U^ft,  and  a  ri^gular  riMgiiof  terror  began,  in 
which  no  fewer  than  sixteen  hundred  persons  are  said  to  have 
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|>oriHlK'<l.  Tliose  atnH'itioH  ami  t lie  neglect  of  MithnulutW 
|>ix)iniso  to  n»init  their  taxes  cauHod  the  AHifitics  to  regret 
Hmnnn  v\i\o.  Tin-  nonian  governor  and  liiw  sat<'lliteM  had 
ehji>tis4'd  (lieiii  witli  \vhi|>s,  lnit  MitliiMdates  \v;i.s  chaNtising 
them  witli  seorj)ions,  and  tliey  hoped  in  ;i  half-hearU'd  way 
that  Sulla  woidd  he  victorions,  thcdigjj  they  dreaded  the 
punishment  which  lie  would  me(<'  out  to  th" m  for  their 
revolt. 

§  IG.  To  ^lilhrMdatos  also  the  presence  ot  Hulla  was  not 
siiii.i         without  compensation,  for  ho   was   thoroughly 

c<.iuiu.ioH  afraid  of  Fimbria.  lie  saw  that  it  was  im{)Os- 
sihl(»  to  make  a  lasting  peace  with  the  latter,  for 
even  if  he  ollert'd  terms,  the  Senate  would  not  he  hound  hy 
the  agreement.  Sulla,  on  the  other  hand,  was  sufficiently 
junverfid  to  compel  the  Senate  to  acquiesce  in  any  arrange- 
ment that  he  made.  Mithradates  and  Sulla  met  at 
]>ardanus,  a  city  of  the  Troad,  and  after  a  little  demur, 
the  Pontic  king  accepted  the  conditions  proposed  the  year 
l)efore.  He  agreed  to  the  restoration  of  Arioharzanes  and 
Nicomedes,  surrendered  seventy  ships,  and  retired  to  Pontus. 
Some  of  Sulla's  otttcers  were  discontented  with  such  easy 
terms,  and  wanted  to  crush  Mithradates,  hut  Sulla  was 
anxious  to  return  to  Exjme.  As  soon  as  peace  was  made, 
he  turned  to  settle  accounts  with  Fimbria,  who  was 
encamped  at  Thyatira,  in  Lydia.  It  was  easily  done,  for 
Sulla's  forces  were  by  far  the  more  numerous,  and  Fimbria's 
men  began  to  desert  at  once.  Fimbria  tried  to  force  them 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  but  they  absolutely  refused, 
and  when  an  attempt  on  Sulla's  life  proved  a  failure,  the 
self-made  general  was  at  the  end  of  his  resources.  Unwill- 
ing to  fall  into  Sulla's  hands,  he  fled  to  PergMmus,  and  there 
killed  himself  in  the  temple  of  Aesculapius.  His  two 
legions  took  service  with  his  c'on(pieror,  and  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  L.  Licinius  Murena,  an  othcer  who 
had  done  good  service  at  the  siege  of  Athens  and  el>. - 
where. 

§  17.  The   organisation  of    tlie    recovered    province    was 

8ott  lenient     rapid    but     thorough.        Nicomedes     III.     and 

of  Asia.      Arioharzanes  were  reseated  ujx)n  the  thrones  of 

Bithynia  and  Cappadocia,  and  !Mithnidates  bound  himself 

A.  130—78.  9 
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to  live  peaceably  with  them.  The  few  states  and  towns 
which  had  throughout  been  loyal 'to  Rome — Ilium,  Chios, 
the  Lycians,  Rhodes,  and  Magnesia — were  rewarded  by  the 
grants  of  new  lands  or  fresh  privileges.  On  those  who  had 
rebelled  Sulla  took  the  sternest  vengeance.  The  ringleaders 
of  the  revolt  in  Ephesus  were  beheaded,  and  the  same  fate 
befell  others  who  had  taken  part  in  the  massacre  of  the 
Italians  four  years  previously.  The  cities  which  had  welcomed 
Mithradates  were  called  upon  for  the  tribute  which  they 
had  neglected  to  pay  during  the  past  five  years,  and  in 
addition  they  were  mulcted  in  a  war  indemnity  and  in  all 
the  expenses  which  Sulla  incurred  in  settling  the  country. 
Twenty  thousand  talents  was  the  sum  levied  from  them, 
and  Lucullus  was  appointed  to  collect  it.  Fortunately, 
Lucullus  was  remarkable  for  his  humanity,  and  made  the 
burden  as  light  as  possible.  But  even  then,  the  cities  of 
Asia  were  well-nigh  reduced  to  beggary,  and  were  forced  to 
mortgage  their  theatres,  their  harbours  and  gymnasia  to 
the  Roman  money-lenders  who  followed  in  Sulla's  train. 
The  money  was  raised,  but  the  exactions  of  Sulla,  coming, 
as  they  did,  immediately  after  the  rapacity  of  Mithradates, 
left  an  indelible  mark  upon  the  province. 

§  18.  Sulla  had  hardly  turned  his  back  upon  Asia  before 
The  Second    L.  Liciuius  Murcna,  whom  he  left  in  command 
Wais^sTic.—  of  the  military  forces  of  the  province,  forced  on 
82B.C.        a  second  war  with  Mithradates.     His  pretext 
was  that   Mithradates'  preparations  against  some  revolted 
Bosporians  were  really  directed  against  Rome.    Mithradates 
was   quite    unable   to   defend  himself,   and  therefore  sent 
ambassadors  to  complain  to  the  Senate.     That  body  rather 
encouraged  Murena    than    otherwise,  and  Mithradates,  in 
despair,  gathered  together  all  his  forces  and  inflicted  a  great 
defeat  on  his  assailant.     The  success  was  as  elTectual  as  un- 
hoped for:    Murena  retreated  to  Rhrygia,  and  soon  after 
Sulla  bade    him    desist   from   hostilities.     The   peace    thus 
made  lusted  for  eight  years. 


ciiAi»i"!;i:    \iii. 

SuLT.A  IN    Italy. 

§  1.  Sulla  returns  to  Italy.— §  2.  Metcllus  Pius,  rompeius, 
Grftssus  :  Defeat  of  N<nbanus  and  Scipio. — §  3.  The  Campaifjn  of 
S2  B.C.  §  4.  Attcmpt>s  to  relievo  Praenestc. — §  5.  Battle  of  the 
Colline  Gate.— §  6.  Fall  of  Praciicste.— §  7.  The  SuUans  conquer 
8ieily  and  Africa. — §  8.  The  Sullan  Proscriptions.— §  9.  The  Leges 
Corneliae.— §  10.  The  Magistrates.— §  11.  The  ludicia.— §  12.  Weak 
Points  of  this  Legislation. — §  13.  Last  Years  of  Sulla. 

§  1.  From  Epliesns  Sulla  sailed  to  Athens,  whence  he  sont 
Suii.i  his  fleet  round  the  Peloponne.se  to  Patrae  in 
'"luT/.^  Achaea.  He  himself  stayed  for  a  time  in 
S.3  i«.r.  Euboea,  and  tried,  for  a  numbness  in  his 
feet,  the  hot  springs  of  Aedepsus  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
island.  From  Euboea  he  went  by  land  to  Illyria,  where 
his  soldiers  offered  to  contribute  towards  the  expenses  of 
the  expedition  ;  but  Sulla  was  satisfied  that  they  should 
show  no  reluctance  towards  the  dangerous  enterprise  still 
before  them,  and  refused  the  offer,  lie  landed  at  Brun- 
di.sium  and  overran  Apulia  without  hindrance,  83  B.C.  The 
consuls  for  the  year  were  (■.  Norbanus  and  L.  Cornelius 
Scipio  A.siaticus,  a  descendant  of  the  victor  of  ^lagncsia. 
The  energy  of  C'arbo  had  resulted  in  the  equipment  of  a 
large  force,  and  the  Marians  had  something  like  two 
hundred  thou.sand  men  at  their  command.  Sulla's  army 
was  of  much  smaller  dimensions  :  he  had  his  five  original 
Italian  legions,  six  thousand  horse,  and  some  troops  i-aised 
in  Greece,  or  forty  thousand  men  in  all.  The  numbei*s  on  the 
two  sides  were  unequally  matched,  but  there  were  circum- 
stances in  S\dla's  favour.  He  was  lighting  for  his  own 
interest,  and  felt  no  hesitation  about  his  policy,  while  his 
enemies  were  jeiUous  of  each  other  and  torn  by  disunion. 
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There  was  a  large  party  in  the  Senate  which  favoured  his 
cause,  and  he  had  many  friends  who  only  waited  for  his 
appearance  to  place  themselves  at  his  orders.  The  Italians, 
as  a  whole,  sided  with  the  government,  for  they  feared  lest 
the  success  of  Sulla  might  mean  their  own  disfranchise- 
ment. But  Sulla  was  careful  to  declare  repeatedly  .that  he 
had  no  quarrel  with  the  Italians  and  did  not  intend  to 
dispute  their  acquisition  of  the  franchise. 

§  2.  As  soon  as  he  landed  in  Italy  he  was  joined  by 
many   of  the  exiled  nobles.     One  of  these  was 

Ponipeius,  '  Q.  Mctellus  Pius,  who  had  quitted  Italy  on  the 
Crassus.  return  of  Marius  (87  B.C.),  and,  after  an  un- 
successful attempt  on  Africa,  had  maintained  himself 
among  the  mountains  of  Liguria.  Of  still  greater  note 
was  the  famous  Gnaeus  Pompeius,  the  son  of  Cn.  Pompeius 
Strabo,  who  declared  for  Sulla  in  Picenum,  where  he  had 
large  estates,  and  raised  a  force  of  three  legions  from 
Auximum  and  other  towns.  Another  Roman,  who  was 
also  destined  to  make  a  great  position  for  himself,  was 
M.  Licinius  Crassus,  who,  after  meeting  with  many  strange 
adventures  in  Spain,  had  joined  Sulla  in  Greece.  En- 
couiaged  by  these  accessions  of  strength,  Sulla  led  his 
troops  from  Apulia  into  Campania.  Near  Capua,  he 
found  his  way  barred  by  the  consul  Norbanus,  but  he 
defeated  his  opponent  with  ease,  losing  only  seventy  men  to 
the  six  thousand  of  the  enemy.  Hurrying  northwards  to 
Teanum,  he  encountered  Scipio,  the  other  consul.  Scipio 
was  no  keen  supporter  of  his  party,  and  his  soldiers  were 
averse  to  an  engagement.  Sulla  had  little  difficulty  in 
persuading  him  to  a  conference,  but  the  two  leaders 
could  not  arrive  at  a  decision.  Scipio  sent  a  message  to 
N()r})anus,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Capua,  acquaintmg  him 
with  the  position  of  jiilairs,  but  his  envoy,  Sertorius,  while 
passing  through  Suessa  Auruiica,  seized  the  town,  wliich 
had   just  declared  for  the  other   side.      Sulla 

NoriwimiH     coiiipliiiued  to  vScipio  of  his  subordinate's  breach 

and  Scipin.    ^j-  j'.^j^^jj^  ,^,,,|  ^jj^3  letter  n^storcd  some  hostages 

given  to  liirn  by  Sulla,  tiiough  no  demand  was  made  for  them. 
Upon  this,  Scipio's  men,  disgusted  by  the  half-hoar(ed- 
nesH  of  their  general,  began  to  desert  in  large  numbers,  and 
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tlio  iu(>v(Mi)(M)t  ((mtimnxl  iintil  the  wholo  forro  of  forty 
cnhorts  Iwnl  ^'oiu'  ovor.  Scipio  liiniM-If  fj.ll  into  tlic  luindH 
of  tho  I'mMiiy,  lni(  wjis  ilisinisMrd  imlmrt.  S'ltonuM  Uxjk 
littlo  further  part  in  tho  cftmpai/Tn  ;  he  wont  first  to  Etruria 
nml  tlirucr  siiilod  (<>  Spnin,  whoro  Iw  hcl*!  out  a^'jiiiist  tho 
SuUan  party  for  many  years.  (Jarl)o  was  in  tho  noilh  of 
Italy  when  nows  of  tliase  disastors  reachod  him.  He 
r(»turn(Ml  Imrricflly  to  [{omo,  and  indurod  tho  Sonato  to 
dochm*  Motolhis  and  all  tho  other  loader's  who  had  joined 
Sulla  to  \yo  j)ublic  enemies.  In  conjiuiction  with  Scipio,  he 
8|ient  th<»  latter  half  of  the  year  in  raising  nion;  levies. 
Sulla  did  tho  same  in  southern  Italy.  M«  anwhile 
Cn.  Pomi^ius  repulsed  a  threefold  attack  in  Pieenum  and 
gained  jiossossion  of  most  of  the  district. 

§   3.  The  consuls  for  82  B.C.  were  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  for 
Tho  Oinii>ai»ni  the   fourth  time  and  C'.  Marius  tho    younger, 

of  82  B.C.  -vxJio  was  either  the  n(  phew  or  adopted  son  of 
the  gi'oat  IMarius.  Sulla,  after  \yintering  in  Campania, 
advanced  into  Latium  and  occupied  Setia  on  the  edge  of 
the  Pomptine  marshes.  Marius,  who  was  encamped  in  the 
noighhourhood,  retreated  northwards  to  Praonoste  by  way 
of  Signia.  At  Saeripoitus,  a  place  near  Praenoste,  he  gave 
battle  to  Sulla  with  his  eighty-four  cohoi-ts.  Tho  fight  wa.s 
obstinate,  but  part  of  the  force  began  to  desert,  and  the  left 
wing  of  ^larius  gave  way.  Eight  thousand  Samnites  were 
taken  prisoners  and  put  to  death  without  mercy ;  the  rem- 
nant i\(  d  to  Praenoste,  whore  thov  were  ])Osieired  by  the 
SuUans.  Marius  himself  escaped  with  dilliculty  and  wa.s 
hoisted  up  the  walls  by  a  rope.  Tho  place, was  too  strong 
to  b*^  captured  ])y  assault;  Sulla  therefore  loft  Q.  Lucretius 
Ofolla  to  reduce  it  by  famine,  while  he  himself  hastened 
on  Komo.  He  reach*  d  it  without  opposition,  but  a  few 
hours  bt  fore  many  of  his  partisans  in  tho  Senate  had 
been  ma.'vsacred  in  cold  blood.  ^larius  is  said  to  have 
left  orders  with  L.  Junius  Damasippus  to  kill  as  many 
of  the  op|K)site  faction  as  possible.  Damasippus  con- 
vokoil  tlio  Senate  in  the  Curia,  and  cut  down  those  who 
were  opposed  to  his  policy.  Among  those  who  jierishetl 
woi-e  C.  Papirius  Carbo  and  Q.  Mucins  Scaovola.  This 
Carbo  wfts  one  of  iho  projiosoi-s  of  the  Lex  l*lautia-Papiria 
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of  89  B.C.,  and,  as  Cicero  says,  the  only  one  of  the  name 
that  was  a  good  citizen.  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  the  Pontifex 
Maximns,  was  a  great  lawyer  and  orator,  to  whom 
Cicero  went  for  instruction  in  his  youth.  He  was  cut 
down  in  the  temple  of  Yesta,  and  his  body,  like  those 
of  his  fellow-victims,  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  But 
Sulla  was  at  hand,  and  Damasippus  fled  precipitately 
to  Carbo,  who  was  now  at  Clusium  in  Etruria.  Sulla 
did  not  allow  his  army  for  the  moment  to  enter  Rome, 
but  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  and  bade  them 
have  no  fear,  for  order  would  soon  be  restored  to  the 
State. 

§  4.  Meantime  Carbo  had  been  engaged  in  northern 
Attem  t  to  -'-^^^y  agaiiist  Metollus  and  Pompeius.  He  had 
relieve  already  won  one  victory  over  Metellus  when 
Praeneste.  ^^^  news  of  Sacriportus  caused  him  to  retire  to 
Ariminum,  his  headquarters.  Here  he  was  attacked  and 
lost  a  considerable  portion  of  his  army  through  desertions ; 
but  he  soon  rallied  and  marched  to  Clusium  in  Etruria.  A 
battle  was  fought  between  him  and  Sulla,  but  without 
decisive  result,  and  Carbo  directed  all  his  energy  to  relieving 
Marius  in  Praeneste.  The  officer  to  whom  he  entrusted 
this  task  was  Carrinas,  a  man  of  considerable  ability.  But 
Carrinas  was  no  match  for  the  combined  forces  of  Metellus 
and  Pompeius,  and  at  Spoletium  was  defeated  with  the  loss 
of  three  thousand  men.  Carbo  was  still  undaunted :  he 
next  sent  eight  legions  southwards  under  Marcius.  Again 
he  was  unsuccessful :  the  soldiers  mutinied  and  fell  back  on 
Ariminum.  By  this  time  Carbo  was  himself  in  dire  straits  : 
Jjis  enemies  surrounded  him  on  jill  sides  ;  Sulla  was  in 
Etruria,  Pompeius  in  Umbriii,  while  Metellus,  who  had 
gone  by  sea  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  threatened  him  in  the  rear. 
liOaving  Sulla  for  the  moment  in  possession  of  Etruria,  he 
marched  against  Metellus.  He  came  up  with  the  enemy  at 
Faventia  (Faenza),  and  in  the  battle  lost  ten  thousand  of 
Ids  men.  Of  tlio  rest,  all  except  one  thousand  wt»nt  over 
to  Metellus.  'I'heir  leader,  Albinovanus,  regarding  his 
cause  as  lost,  determined  to  win  his  pardon  from  Sulla  by 
the  murder  of  liis  fellow  ollicers.  lie  iinited  thiMu  to  a 
bancpiet  and  deliberately  liad  them  nnirdered :   Norbanus, 
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however,  wlio  was  ono  of  tlio  invited  j(nest'<,  suH|»ecte(l 
(iT.'icliory,  ami  IIjhI  from  Italy.  \\o  nltiinatoly  rcachoil 
lUuMlrs,  wIuMT  lie  stayj'tl  until  Sulla  (lrinan<l<'«l  hiH  Hur- 
roinler ;   u|>(»m   wiucli   he  kill('<l   himself. 

'Vho  |)4)siti()ii  <»f  Carlx)  was  now  ho|><'l«'S.-^,  hi  southern 
Italy  thf  Saumitrs  still  lnld  out,  in  tli<'ir  mountain  glcuH, 
hut  with  this  oxcrptinn  only  a  few  iso]at<'d  j)ositions,  like 
Nola  and  Vraom'str.  remained  true  to  the  domoei-atir  cause  ; 
with  Ariminum,  all  Cisalpine  (iaul  was  lost,  and  Umhria 
was  at  the  mercy  of  Crassus  and  Pompeius.  All  that  he 
had  left  was  northern  Etruiia.  TTe  made  one  more  attempt 
to  relieve  Praeneste :  Damasippus  was  sent  with  two 
legions,  hut  he  could  not  force  his  way  against  the  over- 
whi'lmini;  strenfith  of  Sulla's  foices,  and  he  soon  returned  to 
his  general.  C'arho  had  forty  thousand  men  under  his 
standard,  hiit  he  now  abandoned  the  struggle.  He  fled  to 
Africa,  and  in  his  absence  his  army  was  utterly  routed  at 
C'lusium  hy  Pompeius. 

§  5.  The  Marian  party  had  no  leaders  left  in  Italy,  but 
«..     *.!.     the  Samnites,   foes   as  implacable   as  they  had 

Battle  of  the  '  i  i  t^  • 

Coiiino Gate, .  ever  been,  would  not  abandon  Praeneste  to  its 
8_>  ».f.  fj^^^  without  a  final  eilort.  In  conjunction 
with  their  kinsmen  the  Lucanians,  and  increased  by  the 
i*elics  of  Carbo's  army,  they  appeared  b<  f ore  the  besieged 
city.  Their  leaders,  the  Lueanian  Lamponius  and  the 
Samnite  Pontius  Telesinus,  tried  to  force  their  way  through 
Sulla's  lines;  but  the  pass  by  which  the  attempt  was  made 
was  to<3  strongly  occupied.  Then,  like  Hannibal  when  he 
attempted  to  relieve  Capua,  they  turned  aside  in  despera- 
tion and  marched  straight  for  Rome.  In  that  direction 
there  was  no  force  to  bar  their  progress,  and  for  a  moment 
the  enterprise  seemed  likely  to  be  crowned  with  success;  ]>ut 
Ix^fore  long  the  news  of  their  departure  reached  Sulla,  and 
he  too  maiched  from  his  position  before  Praenest<'  ujxni 
the  capital.  The  Samnites  passed  the  night  upon  the 
Alhan  Mount,  and  in  the  morning  aj){)eared  close  to  the 
Colline  Gate.  They  re]iulsed  without  much  ditliculty  a 
detachment  of  cavalry  which  Sulla  had  sent  on  in  advance, 
but  at  noon  the  main  licxly  of  Sulla's  force  was  upon  them. 
The   battle  was  hotly  contested  until   night    fell,   for  the 
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Samnites  knew  the  fate  in  store  for  them  if  they  were 
defeated.  They  pushed  back  the  left  wing  of  their  oppo- 
nents, where  Sulla  commanded  in  person,  right  to  the  city 
walls,  and,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  Sulla,  who  exposed 
his  person  recklessly,  had  got  the  best  of  the  struggle  when 
darkness  separated  the  combatants.  The  right  wing  of  the 
Romans  under  Crassus  was,  however,  completely  victorious 
and  drove  the  Samnites  opposed  to  it  as  far  as  Antemnae, 
so  that  when  dawn  appeared  Sulla  knew  that  victory  was 
his.  The  Samnites,  who  had  pressed  him  so  hard  the  evening 
before,  had  also  retreated,  but  the  Tiber  prevented  them 
from  escaping,  and  more  than  eight  thousand  were  made 
prisoners. 

§  6.  Rome  was  saved,  and  "  the  wolves'  den,"  as  the 
Fall  of       Samnites    called    it,    had    again    escaped    the 

Piaeneste.  menace  of  destruction.  The  battle  decided 
the  fate  of  Praeneste,  which  surrendered  at  discretion. 
Marius  tried  to  escape  by  one  of  the  subterranean  passages 
in  which  the  place  abounded,  but  failed,  and  slew  himself. 
All  the  Samnites  captured  there  were  at  once  executed,  and 
the  town  was  pillaged.  Those  who  were  taken  prisoners  in 
the  battle  of  the  CoUine  Gate  met  with  the  same  fate,  and 
were  butchered  in  a  body  on  the  Campus  Martins.  The 
Senate  had  met  in  the  temple  of  Bellona  hard  by,  and  the 
groans  of  the  dying  penetrated  to  the  assembly  ;  but  Sulla, 
far  from  being  discomposed  when  questioned  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  hubbub,  merely  replied  that  a  few  seditious  persons 
were  being  executed  by  his  orders.*  Tiie  few  towns  which 
.still  held  out  wen^  reduced  one  by  one.  The  citizens  of 
Norba  perislunl  by  each  other's  hands:  in  Neapolis  there 
was  a  general  massacre,  and  similar  scenes  of  butchery 
were  perpetrated  at  Ac'scrnia,  the  Sanuiite  capital,  and  at 
Nola,  wluiH!  Papius  Mutihis,  the  last  of  the  confederate 
leaders,  fell  upon  his  sword.  Etruria,  which  had  been 
(larbo's  mainstay,  held  out  longer.  The  last  of  its  towns 
which  ofl'ered  resistance  was  the  impregnable  V'olaterrae. 
Thither  the  Marian.s,  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand, 
flo{!k(Ml,  a!id  sustaine(l  a  si(^ge  of  two  years,  not  capitulating 
until  71)  n.c;. 

*  HoiiocH,  /><  CUiii'ittin,  I.,  xii.  _  :  ''  Soilillu.si  |).uu'uli  moo  ius.su  (•riiiluntur.I 
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§  7.  Wo  havo  wen  how  81111:1,  who  at  tho  oiitHot  of  the 

I)  war  was  iiui'^f*'!'  of  just  as  ninch  torntory  an  hi.s 

caiiip  («(Mii»ir«l,  lia<l  W(Hi  lir.sl.  (liffHP  ami  tlu-n 
Afri.a.  Asia.  lie  was  HOW  ill  jM)s.sossioii  (tf  \tfi\y  aw 
woll,  ami  only  tli»>  outlying  |)iovinc«'s  of  tho  west  Sicily, 
Simin,  an«l  Africa  —  were  held  hy  his  oncmics,  I*oiij|Mius 
wa8  sent  to  reduce  Sicily — a  commiHsion  which  he  foiiiifl 
little  diflicnlty  in  acconn)lishiii«(.  IIo  rendcrc(l  a  further 
s<»rvice  to  his  party  hy  the  capture  of  Carlx*,  who,  after 
fleeing  to  Africa,  was  sailing  thence  to  Sicily,  in  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  the  island  was  in  the  hands  of  Ins  enemies. 
PomjK'ius  put  his  prisoner  in  chains,  and,  despite  his  many 
consulships,  tried  him  like  a  common  oHender.  Many  of 
the  hystan<lers  were  indignant,  hut  Carho  was  too  dangerous 
to  be  treated  with  leniency  ;  he  was  handed  over  to  the 
executioner  and  his  head  sent  to  Rome.  From  Sicily 
Pom|x»ius  crossed  to  Africa,  wliere  the  ^larian  party  had 
made  consideral)le  headway  by  ejecting  lliempsal,  the  King 
of  Numidia,  and  putting  a  pretender,  Hiarbas,  in  his  place. 
But  the  allies  soon  (pian-elled:  the  praetor  Fabius  Iladrianus 
wanted  to  arm  the  slaves  of  the  (hstrict,  but  the  rich 
citizens  of  Utica  protested  against  such  a  proceeding,  and 
burnt  the  ^Marian  leader  in  his  own  house.  His  place  was 
taken  by  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  the  son-in-law  of 
Cinna ;  but  the  new  leader  made  no  (>th'ctual  stand  against 
Pompeius.  Seven  thousand  of  his  men  at  once  deserted, 
and  the  rest  gave  way  after  a  short  struggle.  Iliarbas  was 
captured  and  put  to  death,  and  lliempsid  was  restored  to 
the  throne.  The  war  was  finished  within  forty  days.  The 
soldiei-s  demanded  a  trium})h,  but  Pomix^ius,  who  had  never 
held  an  oHice  of  state,  and  was  merely  a  private  citizen,  did 
not  venture  to  promise  it  to  them,  in  view  of  the  expected 
jealousy  of  S(dla.  ITowever,  Sulla  concedi  d  the  prized  honour 
of  his  own  accord,  and  the  triumph  was  duly  celebrated.  Even 
before  this,  Sulla  had  hailed  his  brilliant  young  officer  as 
Magnus,  a  notable  complim«'nt,  despite  the  tinge  of  irony  that 
may  have  lurked  beneath  the  salutation,  ^^'hile  Pompeius 
was  performing  these  exploits,  Sertorius  had  been  driven  out 
of  Spain  ;  but  he  soon  returned  and  defeateil  the  Sullans, 
His  exploits,  liowever,  belong  to  a  later  jK'rioil  than  thi.s. 
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§  8.  The  battle  of  the  ColHne  Gate  left  Sulla  undisputed 
The         master  of  Rome  and  free  to  take  what  vengeance 
Proscriptions,  jjg  pleased  on   his   enemies.      Three  successive 
lists  of  proscribed  persons  were  drawn  up,  until  nearly  five 
thousand  men  of  note  were  marked  out  as  fit  objects  for 
any  one  to  kill  ;  and  many  of  these  died,  not  because  they 
had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  troubles  of  the  time, 
but   because   their   wealth    tempted   the   greed   of    Sulla's 
satellites.*      Their  goods  and   lands  were  given    away  or 
auctioned  by  Sulla  at   prices  that  were  almost  nominal. 
The  bones  of  Marius  w^ere  dug  up  from  their  tomb  and  cast 
into  the  Anio,  and  Marius  Gratidianus,  a  kinsman  of  his 
great  namesake,  was  dragged  away  to  the  tomb  of  Catulus, 
one  of  the  victims  of   87  B.C.,  and  slain,  after  his  hands, 
ears,  and  nose  had  been  cut  off  and  his  eyes  torn  from  their 
sockets.     It  is  said  that  L.  Catilina — afterwards  notorious 
as  Cicero's  opponent — was  one  of  the  agents  in  this  brutality. 
Not  only  did  the  proscribed  suffer,  but  by  a  law  of  unpre- 
cedented injustice  their  children  and  grandchildren  were 
forbidden   ever  to  hold  office.      All  Italy  suffered,  as  did 
Rome.    Throughout  Etruria  there  were  wholesale  massacres; 
in  Samnium  scarcely  a  single  town  except  Beneventum  re- 
mained standing,  and  flourishing  communities  like  Norba, 
Praen(ste,  Interamna,  and  Florentia  were  pillaged  because 
it  was  necessary  to  make  an  example  of  them  for  their 
adherence  to  the  Marian  cause.     On  the  lands  thus  ac(|uired 
Sulla  settled  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  of  his  legion- 
aries, on  whose  loyalty  he  knew  he  might  rely  if  any  resistance 
to  his  despotism  should  be  offered.     But  r(  sistance  there  was 
none.     Towards  the  close  of  82  B.C.,  botli  consuls  being  now 
dead,  the  Senate  followed  the  old-fashioned  usage  of  creating 
an   iiiterrox.       L.    Valerius    Flaccus,   a    man    of    moderate 
views  and   the   cousin  of   that  I'laccus  who  had  been  cut 
off'  by  the  mutineer   Fimbria,  was  chos«»n  to  fill  the  ofiice. 
To  Klaccus  Sulla  addressed  a  despatch  :  the  disorders  of  the 
State  wer(^  such,  ho  declared,  as  to  ro(|uire  one  man's  hand 

*  iSoxtUH  lloHciuH  iif  Aiiioria,  who  was  iiinnlonMl  in  Poiiio  by  sonic  \inkno\\n 
hand,  waH  jdaiiid  on  i\w  luosti  iiition  list.x  attoi  \\in  tlcatli,  in  ordtM'  that  ("hr.vsononus, 
ono  of  S\illa'H  wortlilL-tiH  tavo\irit»is,  nii^ld  buy  up  his  ostatos  at  a  ridiiulonsly  h>w 
Akuio.  'I'ho  inj\i,stito  was  all  the  nioru  tlanrant  since  Hosiins  had  lnvn  a  consistent 
BUppurtor  of  Sulla.     See  CicoroH  j«iioooh,  J'ro  liuscio  AmtriHO. 
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to  heal  thorn,  ami  ho  ofTonMl  his  HGrvicos.  Thoro  could  bo 
no  refusal  :  Flarrus  convnu'd  tho  Coiniti.'i,  an  irn'^'ular 
prooeodin^  for  an  iutorrcx,  and  in  Kl  u.i-.  Hulla  wax  named 
|>or|H»ttial  dictator.  IHh  power  was  very  different  from 
that  of  th(»  old  dictators,  of  whom  Q.  Scrviliiis  ricminuH, 
in  202  B.C.,  was  tho  la.sl  rxamph* :  tluy  held  oflice  oidy  to 
dij<charg<»  a  sp<>cilied  duty,  and  ro><igned  as  soon  as  their 
work  was  accomplished  ;  Sulla  was  entrusted  with  supremo 
jxiwer  over  all  the  departments  of  government — the  passing 
of  laws,  the  srttlement  of  colonies,  the  assignation  of  lands 
— and  no  term  was  tixed  to  his  tenure  of  oiKce.*  His 
position  horo  more  resemblance  to  that  of  a  CIreek  despot 
than  to  any  other  magistracy  known  to  anti(piity,  but  with 
the  great  diftennce  that  he  coveted  power  not  for  Ids  own 
ends,  but  in  order  to  restore  tlie  dignity  of  the  Senat<'. 

§  1).  Throughout  81  n.r.,  and  in  tho  following  year,  Sulla 
The  I  OUCH     ^^'•^-'^    busied    in   re-fashioning   tlie  constitution. 
Corneiiae,      ]|is  main  object  was  to  place  the  authority  of 
the  Senate  on  a  secure  and  legal  basis,  so  that 
it  should  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  popular  a.ssemblies 
on  the  one  hand  or  from  powerful  magistrates  on  the  other. 
He  (ii*st  strengthened  the  Senate,  which  had  been  depleted 
by  the  recent  wars  and  proscriptions,  by  giving 
it  three  hundred  new  members,  elected  in  theory 
by  the  tribes,  but  really  of  the  dictator's  own  choosing.    !Many 
of  th&se  new  senators  were  taken  from  the  Equestrian  order, 
for  Sulla  saw  the  necessity  of  infusing  new  bloo<l  into  the  worn- 
out  aristocracy.     Next  he  passed  a  series  of  laws  to  make  it 
the  supreme  power  in  the  State  :  (1)  The  tribunitian  otHce, 
that  had  proved  so  formidable  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
Gracchi  and  their  successors,  was  degraded  by  various  restric- 
tions ;  (2)  The  Comitia  Centuriata  was  to  replace  the  Comitia 
Tnbuta  as  the  great  popular  body  for  the  making  of  laws, 
and  no  bill  was  to  be  laid  before  it  which  had  not  previously 
received  the  assent  of  the  Senate  {setititics  cnictointas) ;  and 
(3)  The  E<iuestrian  order  was  deprived  entirely  of  its  pre- 
rogative t<tsend  jurors  to  the  standing  commission.s. 

•  Cicero's  o|>inion  of  this  ancon.stitntionni  niensiiro  is  cxprcascul  in  Lfo-  agr.  III., 
ii.  5:  "  Onininm  lofniin  ini(|iii.s8tnmin  duH.Hiiiiillininniqne  \e^»  r.HM>  Hr\)itror  eani, 
qnnni  L.  Flncctu  intorrcx  do  Sulla  tulit,  nt  oiunin  qu.'iccani<iue  ille  feci.<MCt,  caseot 
mtA." 
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§  10.  Considerable  changes  were  made  in  the  position  of 
The  Magis-  the  magistrates.  The  tribunate  naturally  was 
trates.  i\^q  chief  sufferer,  and  it  was  now  deprived  of 
many  of  the  powers  that  had  slowly  accrued  to  it  since  its 
establishment.  The  tribune  was  still  allowed  to  protect  a 
citizen  by  his  right  of  veto ;  *  but  he  could  neither  check 
a  decree  of  the  Senate,  nor  stop  a  vote  of  the  assembly,  nor 
throw  a  magistrate  into  prison.  Most  important  of  all,  he 
was  absolutely  debarred  from  proposing  a  law  to  the  assembly. 
Personal  restrictions  also  were  attached  to  the  office :  pro- 
bably no  one  but  a  senator  could  be  elected,  and  the  very 
holding  of  the  tribunate  was  made  a  bar  to  any  higher 
magistracy. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  provinces,  now  ten  in 
number,!  the  six  praetors  were  increased  to  eight,  and  the 
eight  quaestors  to  twenty.^  Consuls  and  praetors  were  no 
longer  sent  to  govern  the  provinces  in  their  year  of  office. 
During  that  period  they  remained  in  Rome  to  superintend  the 
civil  and  legal  business  of  the  city  :  the  consuls  had  a  general 
power  of  control ;  of  the  praetors,  the  praetor  urbanus  and  the 
praetor  pereyrinus  I'etained  their  old  functions  of  deciding 
civil  cases,  while  the  remaining  six  sat  as  presidents  in  the 
newly  established  criminal  courts,  the  quaestiones  perpetuae 
(p.  141).  On  the  expiration  of  their  year  of  office,  the  two 
consuls  and  the  eight  praetors  were  sent  abroad  as  pro- 
consuls and  pro-praetors  to  govern  the  ten  provinces.  The 
result  of  this  was  that  in  Italy  (of  which  the  northern 
boundaries  were  now  th(^  IVIacra  and  the  llu))ieo)  the  civil 
and  military  authority  were  no  longer  in  the  same  hands, 
and  so  the  niagistrati^  was  less  formidable  to  the  oligarchy. 
Again,  while  a  consul  or  praetor  could  only  be  deposed  by 
the  citizens,  or  perhaps   not  at  all,   pro-consuls  and  pro- 

•  Cf.  Cicero,  De.  Le(jibus,  III,  22.  "Sulla,  qui  tribuuis  plebis  sua  loge  iiiiuriae 
faciorubio  |)ntcstjitoin  aderiiit,  iuixilii  foromli  reliciuit." 

t  Sicily,  Hanliniii  aiitl  Corsioa,  tho  two  8|)aiiis,  Macoiloiiia,  Africa,  Asia,  (iallia 
NiiiborioiiHiH,  (/'ilitiii,  uiid  (iiillia  Ciaalpina.  'I'ho  last  wiis  nuulo  a  lUDviuco  by  Sulla, 
and  iiicludnd  tliu  country  from  tho  Macra  and  Hubico  on  tho  south,  to  the  Alps. 

X  'I'ho  (|uiioMtorM  wore  jipportionod  a-s  f»)llows  :  two  {iivavxtotfi  vrbuni)  were 
troaHiiry  otliiials  iit  Kdiim  ;  two  {iitutestort.^  inilitdnH)  iiclod  a.s  piiyniaators  to  the 
troojiH  on  Moivico  ;  four  (i/aufsloirK  rhiHsici)  nttcndcil  to  tho  import  (hit ies,  otc.,«>f  tho 
Italiiin  towuH  ;  olovon  (two  in  Sicily,  and  ouo  in  each  of  tho  romainin^  nine  pro- 
vimcM)  HiiporviHod  tho  flnancoB  of  tho  provinces;  tho  duties  of  tho  twentieth  aro 
not  know  II  ;  cf.  p.  V. 
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praetors  niijjht  \yc>  (loni'iv<'<l  of  thi'ir  otlico  by  th«  Sonate. 
Tlio  (juftostorsliip  ln'iKU«fnr(l»  mtilh-d  :i  inaii  to  ;i  scat  in  tho 
8eniito,  and  ivm  thorr  were  now  twt'nty  (inaoMtor.s,  there  was 
no  npe<l  of  a  censor  for  the  purix)s<'  of  filling  up  vacancieH. 
Moreover,  as  cnli-stnuMit  in  thc^  army  was  now  voluntary 
an»l  Italy  was  free  from  fixation,  no  mustiT  roll  or  taxation 
list  was  rtM|iiire<l.  Acconliii«(ly  the  censorship  fell  for  a 
time  into  abeyance,  and  no  censors  wore  apix)inted  for 
twelve  yeai*s. 

§  11.  Th(^  fk|uites  .suffered  an  equal  lo.s.s  of  position,  for 
TTio         although    Sulla    increased    the    standing    com- 

Indicift.  missions  [f/i/ nest  tones  perjyetv/ie)  to  the  numl^er  of 
nine,  he  deprive<l  them  entirely  of  tho  right  of  serving  on 
the  juries  and  transfeiTed  this  privilege  to  the  senators,  .so 
reverting  to  the  principle  that  had  prevailed  l)eforo  the 
tim<^  of  C  Graechus.  The  first  of  these  courts — that  for 
trying  cases  of  extortion  {qxuiestio  de  rejyetundia) — was  e.stji- 
blished  as  early  as  149  B.C.,  and  there  were  now  court.s  for 
treason  (/my/e^^/i/.s'),  violence  (</eri),a.ssas.sination  (de  sicariis), 
parricide  (de  pan'icidio)^  poisoning  (de  venejiciis),  forgery 
(de  /(dso),  and  other  criminal  oflences.  In  these  courts 
the  six  praetoi-s  acted  as  presidents,  or  if  a  praetor  was  not 
available,  a  special  index  qiuiestioyiis  was  appointetl.  The 
verdict  of  a  majority  of  the  jury  (iwUces)  determined  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused  ;  and  the  ballot  was  used, 
though  perhaps  not  invariably. 

§  12.  8ueh  a  constitution,  fraught  as  it  was  with  the 
„.  ,  „  .  .seeds  of  hatred  and  discontent,  could  only  bo 
of  this  permanent  if  the  governing  class,  which  it 
lAjpKsiation.  i^^jgijt  to  benefit,  was  capable  and  honast. 
But  the  nobility  was  weaker  now  than  it  had  ever  l^een,  for 
proscriptions  and  wars  had  robl>ed  it  of  even  the  poor 
support  of  a  conservatism  founded  upon  tradition  :  it  was 
a  nobility  of  parvenus.  Almo.st  every  other  class  in  the 
State  resented  the  treatment  it  had  received  from  Sulla  : 
the  proletiiriate  demanded  tht"  re-establishment  of  the  corn- 
doles ;  the  democrats  agitated  for  the  restoration  of  the 
tribunitian  authority  ;  the  -Ecpiites  were  eager  to  recover 
control  of  the  law  courts.  Outside  li<.)me  the  Italians  were 
alienated  by  the  massacres  at  Praeneste  and  eUewhere,  and 
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by  the  confiscation  of  their  lands  for  the  benefit  of  Sulla's 
veterans ;  the  soldiery  who  occupied  their  farms  knew 
nothing  of  agriculture,  so  that  wide  tracts  of  country  ran  to 
waste,  and  the  latifundia  increased.  Last  of  all,  there 
was  growing  up  a  class  of  men  who  had  lost  or  made 
fortunes  in  previous  revolutions,  and  looked  to  new  seditions 
as  the  speediest  way  of  enriching  themselves. 

Attacks  soon  began  to  be  made  on  these  changes.  In 
78  B.C.  the  consul  Lepidus  championed  the  democratic 
programme,  demanding,  among  other  things,  the  rehabilit- 
ation of  the  tribunate,  and  the  renewal  of  the  corn  dis- 
tributions. The  attempt  at  revolution  failed  for  the  time, 
but  in  75  B.C.  the  anti-Sullan  consul,  C.  Aurelius  Cotta, 
re-established  the  distribution  of  corn,  though  on  a  limited 
scale,  and  in  the  following  year  another  attempt  was  made 
to  render  the  tribune  eligible  for  further  office.  Finally, 
in  70  B.C.,  Pompeius  and  Crassus  took  up  the  combined 
cause  of  the  democrats  and  the  equites,  and,  backed  by 
powerful  armies,  upset  the  political  part  of  the  Sullan 
constitution.  The  tribune  was  again  declared  capable  of 
holding  the  higher  offices  of  State ;  he  was  again  allowed  to 
convene  and  address  the  tribes ;  and  he  recovered  in  its  full 
extent  his  old  legislative  authority.  At  the  same  time 
the  censorship  was.  i-estored,  and  the  new  censors  signal- 
ised their  magistracy  by  a  wholesale  expulsion  of  members 
from  the  Senate.  Finally,  owing  in  part  to  the  disgust 
caused  by  Verros'  iniquities  in  Sicily,  a  law  was  carried  that 
henceforth  the  jury  lists  should  be  chosen  equally  from 
senators,  equites,  and  a  third  order,  the  tribuni  aerarii. 
Thus  the  (Mjuites  got  back  some  part  of  the  privileges  taken 
from  them  twelve  years  before,  in  fact,  of  all  Sulla's 
changes,  the  only  ones  that  attained  permanence  were  the 
usi^fur  non-political  reforms  which  regulated  the  functions 
of  the  magisti-atis  and  set  up  tlie  courts  of  criminal  com- 
mission. Time  proved  the  utility  of  these  measures,  and 
they  remained  untoucluMl. 

§   13.  All  this,  however,  happened  after  the  death  of  the 

LiiBt  Years     dictator.     Sulla,  so  long  ns  he  lived,   was  un- 

of  Sulla.      disputed   master  of  the  State.      He  was  consul 

as  well  as  dictator  in  80  B.C.,  but  towards  the  end  of  that 
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yenr  \\v  de<'Iinod  to  Htniul  again  for  tlio  consulship,  and,  to 
tho  surprisi'  of  ovtMy  ono,  actually  n'signed  th«  dictatorship. 
Doolarinp  that  ho  wjis  roady  to  answer  for  ovory  art  of  his 
ollico,  lie  di.sniisMMl  his  lictois  and  rotin'd  into  privato  lifo. 
In  8pito  of  his  nmrdrrs  and  proscriptions,  none  of  his 
onemios  darrd  to  innhvst  him,  ulthou;;h  tho  country  was  full 
of  men  who  owod  their  I'uin  to  him.  Ihit  even  if  his 
enemios  had  attempted  to  rise,  Sulla  knew  that  a  hundred 
thousand  V(»terans  would  r<'ply  to  his  call.  Ho  retired  to 
his  Canipaniaii  villa,  and  lived  thoro  quietly  till  his  death  in 
the  l)e»jinning  of  78  B.C.  Among  his  amusements,  ho  drew 
up  a  constitution  for  tho  neighhouring  town  of  Puteoli,  and 
suj>orint ended  tho  restoration  of  the  gro^vt  temple  of  tho 
Capitoline  Jupiter  at  Rome,  which  had  been  destroyed  in 
the  civil  tumults.  Naturally,  ho  retained  somo  hold  on  the 
course  of  atlairs,  although  he  allowed  M.  Aemilius  Lcj)idus, 
an  avowed  democrat,  to  be  elected  to  the  consulship  for 
78  B.C.  Ilis  death,  which  was  apparently  caused  by  tho 
breaking  of  a  blood-vessel,  was  received  with  expressions  of 
universal  sorrow.  Tlie  consul  Lepidus  tried  to  deprive  him 
of  a  public  funeral,  but  his  motion  was  rejected,  and  Sulla's 
Ixxly  was  escorted  from  Campania  to  Kome,  and  burnt  in 
the  Campus  Martins.  The  entire  senatorial  and  equestrian 
ordei-s  followed  his  funeral,  and  behind  these  c^ime  a 
countless  multitude  of  soldiers  and  people.  The  women 
of  Rome  lamented  him  for  a  whole  year,  just  as  had 
been  done  for  Brutus  the  Liberator — a  convincing  proof 
of  the  extent  to  which  he  compelled  even  political  enemies 
to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  his  measures.  Sulla,  indeed, 
was  l)eyond  question  the  greatest  Roman  tliat  his  country 
had  yet  produced  :  as  a  general  and  statesman  he  was 
inferior  to  Caesar,  but  to  few  others.  When  necessity 
demanded  it,  he  was  without  pity  for  his  enemies ;  but 
there  was  little  cruelty  in  his  natiire,  and  the  self-sacri- 
ficing honesty  with  which  he  made  the  cause  of  the  Senate, 
and  not  personal  advancement,  the  main  object  of  his  life, 
is  as  ndinirable  as  it  is  rare. 


CHAPTER   IX. 
Literature. 

§  1.  Literary  Characteristics  of  the  reriod. — §  2.  Attius  or  Accius. 
— §  3.  Comedy.— §  4.  Satire. — §  5.  History.— §  6.  Oratory. — §  7.  Law. 
— §  8.  Philosophy, 

§  1 .  The  literature  of  this  period  is  the  work  of  writers  who 
are   little   more  than  names  to  us.     The  pre- 

T^itcriirv  •  •  • 

Characteristics  Ceding  century  still  lives  in  the  comedies  of 
of  the  Period,  pi^utus  and  Terence  ;  bnt  with  the  exception 
of  the  rhetorical  treatise  ''  Ad  lierenniiim,"  these  fifty-five 
years  are  now  represented  only  by  fragments.  The  greatest 
genius  among  the  writers  is  probably  the  satirist  C.  Lucilius, 
but  oratory  was  practised  with  great  success,  a  fact  not  to 
be  wondered  at  when  we  recollect  the  political  turmoil  of 
the  period.  The  writing  of  history  flourished,  but  the 
language  chosen  ceased  to  be  Greek.  Tragedy  showed  a 
decline  from  the  altitude  of  Ennius  and  Naevius,  although 
its  chief  exponent,  L.  Accius,  was  a  favourite^  of  Cicero. 
Comedy  based  on  Greek  models  died  away  with  Terence 
and  Afranius,  but  more  native  forms  of  the  drama — the 
Togatao  and  the  Atellanae — wore  cultivated  with  success. 
Epic  poetry  was  written,  and  epigrams,  written  in  elegiac 
verse,  are  still  extant. 

§  2.  In  tragedy  the  mantle  of  Ennius  fell  upon  Tj.  Attius 
L.  Attina  or  Accius,  tlio  SOU  of  a  freeduian  of  Pisauriim 
or  Accius.  (J^esavo)  in  Umbria.  He  was  born  the  year 
before  the  death  of  Ennius  (170  B.C.),  was  the  rival  of 
Pacuvius,  and  Hvtid  to  see  Cicero,  alri'ady  thirteen  years 
old  (94  u.c).  Nevertheless,  his  writing,  which  was  vohi- 
minous,  was  (juite  of  tlio  arcliaic  style.  Horace  calls  him 
lofty  -  tliat  is,  somewhat  high-llown  in   language  ;  but  his 
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tmjfo<lie8  wero  tlu'  most  {x)pul{ir  of  Imh  diiy,  an<l  contiimwl 
to  Im'  n'prosiMitod  for  ^onnations  aftor  \uh  (]{t\i]i.  Ik^sidoH 
iinirly  forty  (rap'dirs,  lio  wrot(«  a  vcrsilicd  lii.sfory  of  (}rf'<'k 
and  Jionian  \^oQivy  -known  nn  Did  a  ftca  Ha  and'*AnnalH" 
in  )u»xann>t(M'  vorso  rorordin^'  tlio  lo^'onds  of  Mytliolo^'^y. 
Tho  list  of  liis  writings  iiicludt's  also  two  historical  dramas 
{prnetc.rtHUie),  of  which  one  dealt  with  the  achirvements  of 
li.  A<'niilins  ]\iidus.  To  Accius  Ixdon^js  tho  provfrl)ial 
phrust\  offcrint  *hnn  inetudut.  He  was  (he  last  of  th*-  Jvouian 
tmgedians. 

§  3.  TtirniiiLT  to  comedy,  we  find  tliat  tlie  jxiUuitne  or 
.  «lramas  of  Grerk  life  disappear  and  give  way  to 
the  toyaiae.  These  togntae  were  so  named  because 
the  cliaracters  wore  tho  to(i(i,  tlie  national  Koman  dress,  and 
they  depicted  scenes  of  Italian  life.  Titinius  was  the  writer 
who  introduced  this  kind  of  play,  and  some  of  the  names  of 
his  comedies  have  come  down  to  us.  Amonj;  them  are 
Caecus,  or  "  tho  Blind  Man,"  Psaltria,  or  "  the  Dancing 
Girl."  He  was  followed  by  T.  Quintius  Atta,  about  whom 
nothing  is  known,  and  by  L.  Afranius,  the  most  famous  of 
the  playwrights  of  this  class.  Horace  in  his  Epistles  records 
the  popular  judgment  that  his  comedies  were  not  unworthy 
of  Menander.  About  the  time  of  Sulla  the  Atellanae 
received  a  literary  form.  These  Atellan  plays  took  their 
name  from  the  Campanian  town  of  Atella,  where  they 
originated.  They  were  the  broadast  of  farces,  and  contained 
three  stock  characters — Maccus  or  the  Clown,  Bucco,  and 
Pappus  or  tht»  Pantaloon.  Unlike  other  plays,  it  was 
considered 'no  disgrace  for  the  noblest  Roman  youths  to 
appear  in  them.  The  best-known  writers  are  Novius,  who 
flourished  alK)nt  100  B.C.,  and  L.  Pomponius,  a  knight  of 
Bononia,  and  friend  of  Sulla. 

§  4.  Satire  was  a  form  of  poetry  which  the  Romans 
o  ..  boasted    to    be   i>eculiarly    their   own.       It    is 

Satire.  ni-i/  iT-  i 

usually  derived  from  the  adjective  satur,  and 
so  means  a  "  medley  "  of  verse  essays  on  different  topics. 
Pacuvius  is  said  to  have  written  satires,  but  the  man 
whom  Horace  and  Juvenal  regarde<l  as  their  master  wjia 
C.  Lticilius,  a  knight  of  Suessa  Aurunca  in  ('ampania. 
Lucilius  was  lx)rn  in  1  IS  u.c.     He  is  siviil  to  have  serveil 
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under  Scipio  Aemilianus  in  the  Niimantine  War  (133  B.C.), 
but  if  so,  he  must  have  been  a  mere  boy,  and  he  was  on  terms 
of  the  closest  intimacy  with  Scipio,  Laelius,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Scipionic  circle.  He  died  in  103  B.C. 
Horace  declared  that  his  verse  lacked  polish,  and  the  same 
keen  critic  blamed  him  for  the  careless  facility  with  which 
he  poured  out  his  verses  and  his  inartistic  blending  of 
Greek  and  Roman  terms ;  but  all  were  unanimous  in 
praising  his  old-fashioned  morality  and  his  denunciation 
of  the  prevalent  corruption  and  venality. 

§  5.  History  was  in  the  main  the  same  uncritical  narra- 
tion  of  events  year  by  year,  that  it  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  Fabius  Pictor  and  Cincius 
Alimentus  ;  but  signs  were  not  wanting  that  the  influence 
of  Greek  models  was  making  itself  felt,  though  Roman 
historians  now,  as  a  rule,  wrote  in  Latin.  Nearly  all  the 
writers  of  history  took  part  in  the  political  history  of  the 
times,  especially  L.  Calpurnius  Piso  and  Sempronius  Asellio. 
This  Piso  was  consul  for  133  B.C.,  and  a  determined 
opponent  of  Tiberius  Gracchus.  His  Annates  followed  the 
orthodox  plan,  and  were  only  peculiar  in  the  rationalistic 
explanation  of  the  ancient  legends.  Sempronius  Asellio 
served  at  the  siege  of  Numantia  and  was  murdered  in  a 
tumult  excited  by  the  money-lenders  (p.  105),  89  B.C.  He 
tried  to  trace  the  cause  of  events,  as  well  as  to  relate  them, 
and  made  some  attempt  at  the  treatment  of  constitutional 
history.  Caelius  Antipater  elaborated  his  narrative  with 
picturesque  details,  but  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  alter  his 
facts  for  the  sake  of  effect.  Claudius  Quadrigarius,  a 
contemporary  of  Sulla,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Rome  down 
to  his  own  times,  was  suilicicntly  sensible  to  start  at  the 
burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls,  and  to  pass  briefly  over 
the  earlier  history.  Ynler-ius  Antias,  who  lived  at  about 
the  same  time,  was  followed  very  iiuich  by  Livy  in  his  lir-st 
decade ;  but  comparison  with  other  soirrces  at  length  con- 
vinccfl  the  Angiistan  hisiori.-in  of  his  pi-(Hlec(»ssov's  lack  of 
veracity,  lie  began  to  disholieve  Antias  when  ho  had  the 
hardihood  to  state  precisely  how  many  men  fell  in  the 
obscuro  wars  of  the  early  r-epublic.  C.  Licinius  Macer  was 
much  more  trustworthy  as  an  authority,  and,  wo  an>  told, 


MTKIIATIKK.  I  1  / 

("OMsuIUmI  carrtiiUy  such  .st>uic«'s  us  llm  linlri  /ihri,  or  liiif-u 
ix)lls  oM  which  II  jmhlic  record  of  ovonts  wns  pn'sorved  from 
vorv  <virly  tiiius. 

§  G.  Oratory,   of  ctjiirsc,   (h«l   nob   riso   to   tlu!   li<?iglits    it 
attaiiiPil   in   Cicero,    hut   the   iwricnl  contains  a 

Omtnry.        ,  \-    .       r  i  11  1         •    1       1 

lon^  list  or  men  who  coulu  sjx^ak  with  cuMHUjnce 
and  ofTcct.  I'oromost  among  these,  at  tlie  commenc(;ment 
of  the  j>ri(Ml,  was  Scipio  Ai^nilianus,  whose  spotches  on  the 
agrarian  question  were  admired  hy  Cicero.  His  friend, 
C  l^Aelius,  also  spoke  on  tlie  side  of  the  Senate,  while 
C.  Papirius  Carlw)  was,  for  a  time,  an  ardent  supporter  of 
tlie  Gracchi.  Both  the  Gracchi  were  pei-fect  oj-ators, 
although,  as  mentionoil  previously,  Tiberius  lacked  his 
brother's  veiiemenco  and  enthusiasm.  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus, 
the  leader  of  the  Senate,  left  speeches  and  an  autobiography 
behind  him.  Q.  l^utatnis  Catulus,  the  colleague  of  Marius, 
also  won  fame  by  his  eloquence,  but  far  in  advance  of  him 
were  M.  Antoniius  and  M.  Licinius  Crassus,  both  placed  by 
Cicero  in  the  very  first  rank.  Antonius'  eloquence  was  to  a 
large  extent  the  gift  of  nature,  and  was  helped  by  a  dignilied 
presence  and  a  magnificent  voice :  Crassus  had  studied 
diligently  and  was  the  most  learned  lawyer  of  his  day. 
Both  of  them  figure  as  speakers  in  the  dialogue  Dc  Oratore, 
but  Crassus  was  the  greater  favourite  with  Cicero,  and  is 
put  in  the  more  conspicuous  position.  Crassus  died  when 
Drusus  was  proj)osing  to  bestow  tlu^  franchise  upon  the 
Italians  (91  B.C.),  and  his  last  speech  defended  the  action 
of  the  8«'nate  against  a  furious  invective  of  the  consul 
Philippus,  who  accused  it  of  remissness  and  lack  of  patriotism. 
Crassus  was  successful,  but  his  exertions  brought  about  his 
death  a  week  afterwards.  Antonius  lived  on  until  87  B.C., 
when  he  was  proscribed  and  murdered.  The  only  other 
oi*ator  to  need  mention  is  P.  Sulpicius  Kufus,  who  came  into 
collision  with  Sulla  in  88  B.C.,  and  perishe<l  while  fleeing 
from  Kome.  In  many  respects  he  resembled  Antonius  : 
Cicero  stylas  him  the  most  emotional  of  oratoi*s. 

§  7.  The  greatest  lawyei-s  of  the  pericxl  are  to  l^e  found 

j^^^         in   the  Mucii.     The   first  of   these  in  order  of 

date  was  P.  Mucins  Scaevola,  consul  in  133  B.C., 

and  afterwards  Pontifex  Maximus.     The  chief  services  that 
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he  rendered  to  legal  studies  were  his  publication  of  the 
Annales  Pontificum  from  the  earliest  period,  and  his  "  replies" 
{responsa)  to  those  who  came  to  consult  him.  His  son, 
Q.  Mucins  Scaevola  the  Augur,  followed  in  his  steps,  though 
he  did  not  achieve  the  same  high  reputation.  Another 
member  of  the  family,  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola,  who  was  consul 
in  95  B.C.,  and  afterwards  Pontifex  Maximus,  became 
famous  by  a  digest  of  the  civil  law.  Like  his  relative,  the 
Augur,  he  had  some  share  in  the  education  of  Cicero. 

§  8.  The  conquest  of  Greece  brought  Greek  philosophy  to 
Rome.  In  155  B.C.  an  embassy,  consisting  of 
Diogenes  the  Stoic,  Critolaus  the  Peripatetic, 
and  Carneades  the  New  Academician,  came  to  lay  the  case 
of  Oropus  before  the  Senate,  and  while  engaged  in  this  task, 
also  gave  lectures  expounding  their  philosophies.  Cato 
and  the  old-fashioned  party  were  bitterly  antagonistic  to 
the  spread  of  foreign  culture,  which  also  meant  foreign 
atheism,  but  were  impotent  against  the  tide  of  Hellenism. 
The  three  chief  schools  of  Greek  thought — the  Stoics,  who 
regarded  virtue  as  the  supreme  good ;  the  Epicureans,  who 
taught  that  pleasure  was  the  aim  of  existence  ;  and  the  New 
Academicians,  who  doubted  whether  anything  could  be 
known — soon  had  their  adherents,  though  the  strenuous 
Koman  evinced  a  preference  for  Stoicism.  Epicureanism 
at  first  made  little  headway.  It  was  just  as  well  that  it 
should  not,  for  the  Roman  was  too  practical  a  person  to 
comprehend  })hilosophic  theories,  and  when  he  learnt  that 
pleasure  was  to  be  the  chief  aim  of  life,  he  converted  the 
theory  into  an  animalism  widely  remote  from  the  real 
teaching  of  Epicurus. 
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1.  IVscriUe  the  position  of  tlie  Senate  in  133  B.C.,  and 
explain  the  causes  of  its  stri'n«jth. 

2.  Estimate  the  position  of  the  Popular  Assemblies  at 
this  jieriod.  State  their  dutits,  and  explain  why  they  had 
lost  etliciency. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  the  magistrates  in  133  n.c,  and  describe 
shortly  the  duties  of  each. 

4.  Write  a  note  on  the  Lex  Villia  Annalis. 

5.  Describe  and  explain  the  decay  of  the  farmers  which 
set  in  after  the  Second  Punic  War. 

6.  What  was  (ujer  puhlicits  ?  Describe  generally  the 
disputes  conctrning  it,  and  mention  the  more  important 
agrarian  laws  ptissed  before  the  time  of  the  Gracchi. 

7.  Give  some  account  of  slavery  amon£r  the  Romans  in 
the  second  century  B.c.,andastimate  its  intluence  on  Koman 
history. 

8.  Explain  the  causes  of  the  growth  of  the  urban  prole - 
tjiriato. 

9.  In  what  respects  did  the  Army  of  this  prriod  ditVer 
from  that  of  earlier  times  ? 
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10.  Explain  the  nature  of  the  Roman  civitas.  Define 
commercium  and  comtbium,  and  state  how  far  they  were 
possessed  by  the  passive  citizens,  the  nomen  Latinum,  and 
the  allies. 

11.  Explain  the  system^  on  which  the  Romans  were 
divided  into  tribes.     How  far  were  they  local  at  this  date  ? 

12.  Distinguish  between  a  citizen  colony,  a  Latin  colony, 
a  municipium,  and  a  p^aej'ectura.      Give  instances  of  each. 

13.  Describe  the  position  of  the  allies  with  respect  to 
Rome,  and  state  their  grievances. 

14.  Into  what  classes  was  the  population  of  the  Roman 
dominions  divided  at  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  ?  Describe 
concisely  their  political  status. 

15.  Draw  a  map  showing  the  extent  of  the  Roman 
dominions  in  133  B.C.  Give  the  dates  at  which  the  various 
provinces  were  acquired. 

IG.   Explain  the  purport  of  the  Lex  Calpurnia  of  149  B.C. 

1 7.  Annotate  these  expressions  :  lex  provinciae,  decitinae, 
frujnentum  iviperativurn,  negotiatwes,  jniblicaiii. 

18.  Describe  the  various  systems  on  which  the  provinces 
were  taxed,  and  mention  any  abuses  to  which  they  led. 

19.  Describe  the  rise  and  position  of  the  Equestrian 
Order. 

20.  What  were  the  causes  of  the  depopulation  of  Italy 
which  commenced  after  the  Second  Punic  War?  How  did 
Tiberius  Gracchus  propose  to  deal  with  this  evil  1 

21.  Write,  with  dates,  a  short  life  of  Tiberius  Gracchus. 

22.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  agrarian  legislation  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  ilow  far  was  it  carried  out,  and  with 
what  results  ? 

23.  Flow  far  was  Tiberius  Gracchus  guilty  of  unconstitu- 
tional eon(hict  in  his  tribunate '? 

24.  Drsoribe  the  events  which  resulted  in  the  convei-sion 
of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  into  a  Roman  province. 
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:!:>.  I>.  crilM',  willi  the  jiid  of  n  iii;ii»,  tlio  territorifil 
iin-angotnont  of  Asia  Miiun-  in  l.'i3  n.c. 

26.  Writo  a  life  of  Hcipio  Aeniilianns,  witli  ospofinl 
roforonco  to  his  position  in  Roninn  jM)litirs,  Trace  bis 
family  connection  with  Scipio  Africanus  Miijor. 

27.  Write  out  a  summary  of  tlio  legislation  of  (*. 
Gracchus,  explaining  briefly  the  aim  and  import  of  «'arli 
measure. 

28.  Draw  a  careful  comparison  l)etwe^'n  the  political 
aims  of  C.  Gi-acchus  and  those  of  bis  brother. 

29.  Give  an  account  of  the  measures  by  which  the  Senate 
secured  the  overthrow  of  C.  Gracchus. 

30.  Write  a  note  on  the  SeiuUus  Coiisnltum  Ultimum. 
What  powers  did  the  Senate  claim  to  exercise  by  virtue  of 
it,  and  how  far  did  the  democratic  party  admit  the 
claim  ? 

31.  Explain  the  question  of  admitting  the  freedraen  to 
tlie  tribes.  At  what  date  did  it  cause  trouble  during  this 
period  ? 

32.  What  was  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  Gracchan  legis- 
lation alK)ut  (a)  the  public  land,  {h)  the  distribution  of 
corn,  (c)  the  courts  of  standing  commission  ? 

33.  Write  a  short  history  of  Massilia  down  to  the  year 
125  B.C. 

34.  D&scribe  briefly,  with  dates,  the  conquest  of  Gallia 
Narlxincnsis  by  the  Komans. 

35.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Gaul,  and  insert  these 
names:  Massilia,  Atpiae  Sextiae,  Narbo,  Tolosji,  Arausio, 
Avennio,  Aginnum,  Vocontii,  Salluvii,  AJlobroges,  Arverni, 
the  Via  Domitia. 

30.  Make  a  dated  summary  of  the  chief  events  in  the 
Jugurthine  War. 

37.  What  Roman  historian  is  our  chief  authority  for  the 
war  with  Jugurtha  ?  Mention  some  points  in  his  account 
which  have  b'cn  criticised  bv  modtrn  historians. 
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38.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  northern  Africa  and  insert 
these  names  :  Hippo  Hegiiis,  Capsa,  Cirta,  Thala,  Vaga, 
Zama,  Utica,  the  rivers  Mulucha  and  Bagradas. 

39.  Describe  briefly  the  operations  of  the  Romans  in 
Dalmatia  and  the  interior  down  to  110  B.C. 

40.  Trace  the  wanderings  of  the  Cimbri  down  to  the 
battle  of  Vercellae. 

41.  What  alterations  did  Marius  introduce  into  the 
army  ?     What  was  their  effect  on  Roman  history  ? 

42.  Describe  briefly  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
battles  of  Arausio,  Aquae  Sextiae,  and  Yercellae  were 
fought. 

43.  Write  a  short  account  of  the  Second  Sicilian  slave 
war. 

44.  Explain  the  purport  and  aim  of  the  Lex  Domitia  de 
Sacerdotiis. 

45.  Describe  the  political  position  and  aims  of  Saturninus. 
Summarise  the  legislation  he  proposed  in  his  two  tri- 
bunates. 

46.  What  do-  you  know  of  the  Lex  Licinia  Mucia,  Lex 
Caecilia  JJidia,  Aurum  Tolosanum  ? 

47.  Describe  the  actions  of  Marius  in  his  sixth  consul- 
ship. 

48.  What  do  you  consider  to  have  been  the  chief  aim  of 
M.  Livius  Drusus  in  his  legislation  of  91  B.C.  ? 

49.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  laws  proposed  by 
Drusus. 

50.  At  what  dates  and  by  what  statesmen  had  it  been 
propo.scd  to  extend  the  franchise  to  the  allies  before  th(> 
time  of  Drusus  1 

51.  Give  an  account  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Social  W^ar. 

52.  Describe  very  l)riofly  the  three  eanjpaigns  of  the 
Social  War,  and  iinlicate  the  general  results  ot  each. 

53.  Give  the  provisions  of  the  Lex  Juliay  Lex  rUmtia 
J'apiria,  Lex  Calpurnia,  Lex  J^oinpeia. 
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64.   Stnto  tho  r(\sultH  of  tho  Scx'iul  War. 

55.  Kxplain  tho  tlisputo  which  aroso  after  tho  Stx'ial  War 
alM)ut  juliiiittini^  tho  allies  to  the  tri})es.  When  wa.n  it 
tinnlly  M«ttl«»l  i 

50.  IV.scrilK)  the  Sulpician  fjaws  imd  cxpliiiii  tlie  o)>ject 
of  oncli. 

57.  Keliite  briefly  the  life  of  Sulla  down  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  Fii*st  Mithradatic  War. 

5S.  Write  a  summary  of  the  life  of  Marius,  and  give  tlio 
dates  of  his  con.sulships. 

59.  What  measures  is  Sulla  said  to  have  pa.ssed  in 
88  n.c.  ? 

00.  What  is  meant  l)y  the  "  day  of  Cinna  and 
Octavius  "  ? 

Gl.  What  part  did  the  Samnites  take  in  the  civil  wars 
between  the  Marians  and  the  Sullans  ? 

C)2.  Descri])e  the  circumstances  in  wliich  Marius  got 
IKKsse.ssion  of  IJome  in  87  n.c.  ? 

G3.  Write  a  brief  account  of  the  rule  of  Cinna. 

04.  Explain  the  causes  of  quarrel  between  Mithradates 
and  the  Romans.  Describe  the  various  kingdoms  of  Asia 
Minor  at  that  date. 

05.  Relate  the  campaign  which  preceded  the  occupation 
of  the  Province  of  Asia  by  Mithradates. 

00.  Write  a  short  account  of  the  conflict  in  Europe 
between  Sulla  and  the  generals  of  ^Mithradates. 

07.  Describe  the  campaign  of  Sulla  in  Asia,  and  mention 
the  conditions  on  which  peac'  was  made. 

08.  What  was  the  Second  Mithradatic  War  ? 

09.  Give  in  outline  the  history  of  the  Civil  War  from  the 
landing  of  Sulla  in  BrundLsium  to  the  taking  of  Praeneste. 

70.  Write  an  account  of  the  battle  of  the  Colline  Gate. 

71.  I»».s<Til>e  the  operations  of  the  Sullans  again.st  the 
pi-oviuies  of  the  We.-.t.      iiow  far  were  they  successful  ? 

«.  133-78.  22 
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72.  What  were  the  main  objects  at  which  Sulla  aimed  in 
his  legislation  ? 

73.  Show  how  the  position  of  the  Senate  in  the  State  was 
strengthened  by  Sulla. 

74.  What  alterations  were  made  by  Sulla  in  the  numbers, 
duties,  and  position  of  the  magistrates  ? 

75.  Trace  the  struggle  for  the  iudicia  at  Kome.  How 
was  the  question  settled  by  Sulla,  and  how  long  did  his 
arrangement  last? 

76.  To  what  extent  was  the  legislation  of  Sulla  per- 
manent ? 

77.  Enumerate  the  different  kind  of  plays  written  during 
this  period,  giving  the  authors'  names. 

78.  Write  short  accounts  of  C.  Lucilius,  M.  Antonius, 
and  M.  Licinius  Crassus. 

79.  What  historians  flourished  during  this  period  ? 

Name  and  date  any  events  connected  with  the  following 
places,  and  give  the  position  and  (where  possible)  the  modern 
name  of  each  : — 

80.  Stratonicea,  Pergamus,  Rhodes,  Nicomedia. 

81.  Scyllaceum,  Fregellae,  Tolosa,  Narbo. 

82.  Aquae  Sextiae,  Aginnum,  Vindalium,  Arausio. 

83.  Vercellae,  Aquileia,  Asculuin,  Alba  Fucentia. 

84.  Corfinium,  Grumentum,  Bovianum,  Aesernia 

85.  Nola.  Praeneste,  Beneventum. 

86.  SacriportuK,  Faventia,  Clusium,  Volaterrae. 

87.  Orchoinonus,  Chaoroneia,  Aulis,  Chalcis. 

Show  how  each  of  the  following  was  conneett  d  with  the 
history  of  his  times  : — 

88.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Mucianus,  P.  Mucins  Scaovola, 
M.  OctaviuH. 

80.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica,  M.  Fiilvius  Flaccus,  C. 
Papiiins  Carbo. 
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90.   M.  Livius  DrusiiH,   L  Opiinius,  M.  AoniilinH  Scnuruf*. 

Dl.   Q.  Fa]»i»is  MaximuH  ArmiliAmiH,  L.  Culpumius  IJostm, 
Monimiu.H. 

92.  C.   Porciu-s   Cat<>,    M.   Junius   Silunus,  Q.    Serviliu.s 
Caepio. 

93.  Cn.    Mjilliu.s    Maximus,    M.    Acjuilliu.'*,    C.    Serviliu.s 
(ilancia, 

94.  P.    Rutilius  Rufu.s,  Q.    Pompardiiis  Silo,  C.    Papiius 
Mutilii.s. 

95.  L.  .Inlius  (-aesjir,   L.  Corncliii.s  Scipio,  (,'.  Noih.iims. 

96.  L.  Licinius  Lucullii.s,   Ta  Valerius  Flaccus,  Fimbria. 

97.  L.  Licinius  Murena,  Q.   Metellus  Pius,  M.   Licinius 
Ci*assus. 

98.  L.  Junius  Damasippus,  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  Albino- 
van  us. 

99.  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  L'n.  Pompeius  Strabo,  Q.  Pom- 
peius  llufua. 

100.  Translate  and  exi^ain,  adding  dates  :  — 

\a)    0>9  UTToAoiTO   Koi  d\/\o9,    O   T19   TOiaVTO.  y€  pc'^ot. 

{b)  quis  tulerit  Crracclios  de  seditione  (pierentes  ? 

(c)  hostium  armatorum  toties  clamore  non  territui-, 

qui  possum  vestro  moveri,  quorum  noverca  est 
Italia? 

(d)  Sp.  Tliorius  agrum  pu])licum  vitiosa  et  inutili 

lege  vectigali  levavit. 

(e)  ita   civitas   Italiae  data   est,  ul    in  (x;to  tribus 

contribuerentur  novi  cives,  ne  potentia  eorum 
et  midtitudo  veteruni  civium  dignitatem 
frangeret. 

(/)  omnium  legum  iniquissimam  di.'vsimillimani- 
que  legis  es.se  arbitror  earn,  (piam  L.  Flaccus 
int.'rrex  de  Sulla  tulit,  ut  omnia  quaecum<|UO 
ille  fecisset  essent  rata. 

{(f)  satura  (piidem  tota  nostra  est. 

(A)  dicitur  Afrani  toga  convenisso  Menandro. 


£:>clcct  TLitn  of  %oo\\d 

IN     Nil 
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tTbe  lllniversitv)  tutorial  Series* 


General  Editor :  WILLIAM  BuiGGS,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  F.C.S.,  F.R.A.S. 
Classical  Editor:  B.  J.  HAYES,  M.A. 


The  object  of  the  University  Tutorial  Series  is  to  provide 
•candidates  for  examinations  and  learners  generally  vdth  text-books 
which  shall  convey  in  the  simplest  form  sound  instruction  in  accord- 
ance with  the  latest  results  of  scholarship  and  scientific  research. 
Important  points  are  fully  and  clearly  treated,  and  care  has  been 
taken  not  to  introduce  details  which  are  likely  to  perplex  the  be- 
g^inner. 

The  Publisher  will  be  happy  to  entertain  applications  from  School- 
masters for  specimen  copies  of  any  of  the  books  mentioned  in  this 
List. 


SOME    PRESS    OPINIONS. 

"  The  special  use  of  such  manuals  as  those  published  by  the  University  Corre- 
spondence Collcj?e  is  that  they  help  the  student  to  systematise  his  knowleu".re,  and 
also  indicate  clearly  and  definitely  the  plan  to  be  pursued." — Journal  of  Ud  neat  ion. 

"This  series  of  educational  works,  now  almost  forming  a  scholastic  library  in 
itself." — Educational  Jicrieic. 

"The  more  we  see  of  these  excellent  manuals  the  more  highly  do  we  think  of 
them." — Schoolmaster. 

"  We  have  often  had  occasion  to  speak  in  terms  of  high  praise  of  the  University 
•Correspondence  Colle^^e  Tutorial  Series." — Board  Teacher. 

"As  near  perfection  as  can  be  desired." — Teachers*  Aid. 

"This  valuable  library."— <Sr/ttici/  Board  Chronicle. 

"This  excellent  and  widely  appreciated  scries." — Freeman'' s  Journal. 

"The  notes  have  the  merit  of  brevity  and  practical  directness." — Oitardian, 

"As  usual  with  the  series,  little  is  omitted  that  mij^ht  have  found  a  place  in  the 
books,  and  no  point  seems  unbToac\wd."  -  Educational  Times. 

"Thf  work  of  men  who  have  proved  themselves  to  be  possessed  of  the  special 
qualifieations  necessary."-   «S'r/ioo/  (iuardian. 

"  I5y  this  time  every  one  knows  the  material  and  uniform  excellence  of  this 
seriis."  -  Practical   Teacher. 

"The  evident  care,  the  clearly  conceived  plan,  the  ponuino  scholarship,  and  the 
general  excellence  of  the  productions  in  this  series,  give  tht>m,  for  uw  special 
puri)osfl  they  an'  intended  to  aecoinplish,  high  claims  to  commendation  -  especially 
the  commendation  of  diligent  use."     F.ilucational  News. 

"This  useful  series  of  text-hooks." — Nature. 

"J  las  done  excellent  work  in  promoting  higher  education."     .Mornimj  Post. 
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^  -    nUo   page   4.) 

Caesar.     Onllic  War.  Book  I.     Hy  A.  H.  Al.LCROFT,  MA.  Oxom.,  and 

V.   «i.    ri.M^mwi.    .M.A.   ('.iml>.      Is.  Tid. 

"A  rlrarly  i>nnt<>«l  U'xt,  a  Rood  intr<><lu' tion,  an  cxrullont  M!t  of  notes,  ftn^l  an 
hi^tori'  ill  ami    K'''"'im»|>lii<;il  index,  make  \\\>  a  very    good  edition  at  a  Tety  <<;n  ill 

pn'<-."       I'hr    .Si  h)i')liii.i%trr. 

Cicero.  De  Amicitia.  By  A.  JI.  Allcuoft,  M.A.  Oxon.,  and  AV  F. 
M.\soM,  M  A.   Lond.'    Is.  6d. 

Cicero.     De  Senectute.     By  tho  8J\me  E^litora.     Is.  6d. 

"  rip   not«-'<,    ilth.  t-h   full,  are  '^imj>lo."  -E'hirntionnl  TImrs. 

Horace.  Odes,  Books  I.— III.  Bv  A.  IL  Allcuoft,  M.A.  Oxon.,  find 
B.  J.  Ii.\Vi-><,  .M.A.  L<»nd.  iind  Ciimb.      Is.  6d.  ench. 

"Notes  which  leave  no  difficulty  unexplained." — 7%r  Schoolmaster. 

"Tho  Notes  (on  Hook  III.)  are  full  and  good,  and  nothing  more  am  well  be 
demandtxi  of  them." — Journal  of  E<lnc<ition. 

Livy.     Book  I.     By  A.  H.  ALLCROtT,  M.A.  Oxon.,  and  W.  F.  M.\soM, 

M.A.  Lond.      Third  Edition.     2s.  6d. 

"  The  notes  are  concise,  dwelling  mufh  on  grammatical  points  and  dealing  with 
questions  of  history  and  ar-hicologj-  in  a  simple  but  interesting  fashion." — Education. 

Vergil.  Aeneid,  Book  I.  Bv  A.  H.  Allcroft,  M.A.  Oxon.,  and 
W.  F.  M.\soM,  M.A.  Lond.     Is.  6d. 

Xcnophon.— Anabasis,  Book  I.     By  A.  H.  Allcroft,  M.A.  Oxon., 
and  F.   L.   I).    Rich  vKDsox.   B.A.  Lond.     Is.  6d, 
"The  notee  are  all  that  could  be  desired." — Schoolmaster. 

The  above  editions  of  Latin  and  Greek  Classics  are  on  tte 
following  plan:  — 

A  short  Introduction  gives  an  account  of  the  Author  and  his 
chief  works,  the  circumstances  under  which  he  wrote,  and  his  .^tvle, 
dialect,  and  metre,  where  these  call  for  notice. 

The  Text  is  based  on  the  latest  and  best  editions,  and  is  clearly 
printed  in  large  type. 

The  distinctive  feature  cf  the  XoTES  is  the  omission  of  parallel 
pas.'sii^ea  and  controversial  discussions  of  difliculties.  and  stress  is 
laid  i)n  all  the  important  points  of  errammar  and  subjt'ct-matter. 
Information  as  to  poisons  and  [iliccs  menti«ined  is  groupe*!  together 
in  an  IIi8T0RIC.\l  .\nd  GEOGR.\riiic.\L  Index:  by  this  int^ans  the 
expense  of  procuring  a  Classical  Dictionarj'  is  rendered  unneccj^sary. 

Tho  works  in  the  Matriculation  series  have  been  edite«l  with  a 
view  to  mooting  the  wants  of  beginners,  while  the  Graduation  seriea 
funushes  suitablv  annotated  editions  for  the  more  advanced  student. 
A  complete  list  is  given  overleaf. 
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:60ition6  of  Xatin  anD  (Breek  dlassics. 


fiooks  marked  [*)  are  in  the  press,  and  those  marked  (f)  are  in  preparation. 


MATRICULA 
s.  d. 

Caesar— Gallic  War,  Bk.  1  16 

tCAESAR— Gallic  War.  Bk.  2  1  6 

tCAESAR— GamcWar,P>k.3  1  6 

Caesar— Gallic  War,  Bk.  5  16 

Caesar— Gallic  War,  P^k.  6  1  6 

Caesar— Gallic  War,  Bk.  7  2  6 
Caesar— Gallic  AVar,  Bk.7, 

Ch.   1-68  16 

Cicero — De  Amicitia    16 

Cicero — DeScnectute    ....  16 

Cicero — In  Catilinam,  3     . .  16 

Cicero — Pro  An^hia 16 

Cicero— Pro  Balbo   16 

t Euripides — Alcestis    3  6 

EURiriDES — Andromache  . .  3  6 

Homer— Iliad,  Bk.  6 16 

1Iomp:r— Odys.sov.  Bk.  17..  16 

Horace— Odes,  Bk.  l    . . . .  16 

Horace— Odes,  \\k.2   ....  16 

HOR.ACE— Odes,  Bk.  3    . . . .  16 

Horace— Odes,  Bk.  4    . . . .  16 


TlOX    SERIES. 

Livy— Bk.  1    , 

LiVY— Bk.  21 

Ovid — Heroides  1,  2,  3,  5 

7,  12 

0  VID — Metamorphoses,  Bk 
Ovid— Tristia,  Bk.  1 . . . 
OviD— Tristia.  Bk.  3... 

SalLUst — Catiline 

SoriioCLES — Antio-one  . 
Vkkgil — Aeneid,  I3k.  1 . 
V^KKGIL — Aeneid,  Bk.  3. 
Vergil — Aeneid,  Bk.  5  . 
Veugil— Aeneid,  Bk.  6. 
Vergil — Aeneid.  Bk.  7. 
*  Vergil— Aeneid.  Bk.  8 
Veugil  -Aeneid,  Bk.  9. 
Vergil — Aeneid.  Bk.  10 
X  KNOPHON — Anabasis,  Bk 
Xk^'OPHON — Ilellenica,  3 
Xknophon — Ilellenica,  4 


s.d. 
2  6 
2  6 


2 
1   1 


GRADUA 

s. 

Aeschylus— Prometheus  . .  2 

ARISTOPII.VNES  — Pliitiis      . .  2 

tARlSTOPii.VNES     Itanao  ..  3 

Cicero — Ad  Atticum,  Bk.  4  3 

Cicero- Do  Finibus,  P)k.  1  2 

Cicero— Do  Finibu.s.  Pk.2  3 

tClCKRO— Pro  Cluentio. ...  3 

ClCKRO— Pro  MiloTio       3 

CiCMKo     Pro  Plancio 2 

tKuRll'lDKH     lidcchar   3 

Hkrodoti's  -  Bk.  0    2 

Hkkodoi  IS— lik.  H    3 

]1omi;k     ()dvs.s(.v,IlkM.  5),  10  2 

]  lo.M  KK— (  hlvs-srv.  Bks.  11,12  2 

1I0MI;r     ()d>:.s.sey,nk8.13,14  2 

HoRACK      Kpistlo.s 3 

HoRACi;-  Epodrs     1 

HOUACK— (Jdo8     4 


HON    SERIES. 
d. 

6  Horace— Satires    

6  Juvenal- Satires,  1,3,4.. 

6  Juvenal— Satires,  8,  10,  13 

6  Livy— Bk.  3    

6  Livy— Bk.  f>    

6  Ovid  -Fasti.  P>ks.  3.  l  . . . . 

6  Plato— Phaedo 

6  .Sophocles— Ajax      

0  i  Sophocles  — Eloctra 

6  Tacitus— Annals,  Hk.  1    . . 

6  Tacitus— Annals,  Bk.  2   .. 

()  Taci  ITS  — lli.stories.  Uk.  1.. 

6  fTiiUK.NCK.  Ad-'lphi    

6  TiircvDiDKs     Bk.  7 

0  VeiujIL  —  Georgics,    Bks. 

6  1,  2     

6  tVKRGIL — Ecloi»'ues    

6  XlnoI'IIoN      Ooconomicus 


1   6 
1   6 


1   6 
1   6 


4  6 
3  6 
2 
3 


6 
6 
2  6 
2  6 


3  6 

3  6 

3  6 

3  6 

4  6 


Tiih:  vyiVKiisiTY  rwntiAi  skiuks. 


Uocalnilnilct^  nnC^  CctU  papers 


Tho  VorAliri.AUV  rontainH,  urmnifrd  in  tho  onlor  of  thn  T«xt, 
wonls  with  which  tho  lojimor  in  likoly  to  ho  unarqimintM.  Tho 
prinriivil  |x'irt«  of  v<>rl>8  aro  j^ivrn,  and  (whon  then;  iw  any  difficulty 
H^Hiut  it)  tho  pareinff  of  tho  word  aa  it  occure  in  tho  Toxt.  Tho 
Vocalmlary  is  interloavod  with  writing  paper. 

Two  8orio,s  of  Tkst  Papeks  aro,  as  a  rulo,  providod,  of  which  the 
first  and  onsicr  sorins  is  dovotcd  entirely  to  tnmslation,  accidonro,  and 
ver}'  olomontary  pf»ints  of  Syntax;  tho  socond,  which  is  intended  for 
use  tho  last  time  the  book  is  read  through,  deals  with  more  advanced 
points. 

Hooks  marked  {*)  arc  in  the  press,  dud  (hose  marked  (t)  arc  in  preparation. 


s.  d 

Acts  of  thk  Apostlks    . .  i  o 

AesTIIYU'S    —    rroniethous 

Vinrtus 1   0 

Caksar— (iallir  W.-.r.    Hk.  I  1   0 

tCARSAR— ( ;.•»]] ieWMi-.  r.k.  2  1   0 

tCAKSAU  -  Ciallic  War,  I'.k. :{  10 

Caksar— (ialHc  War.   lik.  o  1  0 

CAtXAU— fiallio  War.    Bk.  6  I   0 

Caksar— Gallic  War,   Bk.  7  1   6 

CiCKRO— De  Amicitia      10 

CiCKUO— Do  Sencctuto    10 

CiCF.RO— In  Catilinam,  Bk.  3  10 

CiCKRO— Pro  Archia    10 

CiCKRO— Pro  Balbo 10 

CiCKRO  —Pro  riiientio 10 

CiCKRO-  Pro  Milone   10 

CiCKRO— Pro  Plancio 10 

ErRlPII)F>— Ion 1   0 

tEiHiriDKS     Baochao    ....  10 

IlKR(»r)<)rrs— Bk.  6 l  o 

IlKKoporrs— Bk.  8 10 

HoMKR— Iliad,  Bk.  6 10 

lIoMKR— Ody.'^.soy,  Bk.  17  ..  10 

HoR.\CE — Epistles    10 

Horace— Odos.Bks.  1-4,  each  I  0 

Horace— Satires 1  0 

Livy— Bk.  1 10 

LiTY— Bk.  3 10 


Livr— Bk.  5 10 

LiVY— Bk.  21    10 

Ovid— Fasti,  Bks.  3  and  4..  1  0 
Ovid— Horoides,  1,  2,  3,  5, 

7,  12    16 

Ovid — Metamorphoses,     Bk. 

11     I 

Ovid— Tri.stia,  Bk.  1  1 

Ovid— Tri.stia.  Bk.  3 1 

Sallust— Catiline    1 

Sophocles— Antigone    ....  1 

Sophocles — Electra    I 

Tacitus- Annals.  Bk.  1 i 

Tacitcs— Ili.storio.':.  Bk.  1  .  .  I 

VeR(;il— Aeneid,  Bk.  1 I 


Vergil- Aoneid,  Bk.  3 1 

Vkkgii.— Aoneid,  Bk.  5 1 

Vkiujil— Aeneid,  Bk    6. .    .  1 

VkrcjIL- Aeneid.  Bk.  7 1 

♦VkhgiL— Aeneid.  Bk.  8    .  .  I 

Vkroil— Aoneid,  Bks.  9,  10  1 

V  KRO I L— Eclogues 1 

Vkhgil— Goorgics.  Bks.  1,  2  I 

Xknophox— Anaki.si.s.  P,k.  1  1 
XenoI'IIoX  —  Cyropaedoia. 

Bk.-».  1  and  5.  each    1 

Xexopuon,  Oeconomicus  . .  1 
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Gkammaes  and  Keadees. 

The  Tutorial  Greek  Reader,  or  Prooemia  Geaeca.  By  A.  Waugh 
Young,  M.A.  Loud.,  Gold  Medallijjt  in  Classics.     2s.  6d. 

The  Tutorial  Greek  Grammar.  \_In  preparation. 

Higher  Greek  Reader:  A  Course  of  132  Extracts  from  the  best  writers, 
in  Three  Parts,  with  an  Appendix  containing  the  Greek  Unseens 
set  at  B.A.  Lond.  1877—1893.     3s.  6d. 

The  Tutorial  Latin  Grammar.  By  B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A.  Lond.  and 
Camb.,  and  W.  P.  Masom,  M.A.  Lond.     Second  Edition.     3s.  6d. 

"  Practical  experience  in  teaching:  and  thorough  familiarity  with  details  are 
plainly  recoj?nisable  in  this  new  Latin  Grammar.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to 
brinp;  distinctly  before  the  mind  all  those  main  points  which  are  of  fundamental 
importance  and  require  firm  fixture  in  the  memory,  and  the  illustrative  examples 
have  been  gathered  with  much  care  from  the  classics  most  usually  read  for  examina- 
tions.   Though  full,  it  is  not  overcrowded  ■with  minutia)." — Educational  Neics. 

"It  is  accurate  and  full  without  being  overloaded  with  detail,  and  varieties  of 
type  are  used  with  such  effect  as  to  minimise  the  work  of  the  learner.  Tested  in  re- 
spect of  any  of  the  crucial  points,  it  comes  well  out  of  the  ordeal." — Schoolmaster. 

The  Tutorial  Latin  Grammar,  Exercises  to.  \_In  preparation. 

The  Preceptors'  Latin  Course.  [/«  preparation. 

Latin  Composition  and  Syntax.  With  copious  Exercises.  By  A.  H. 
Allckoft,  M.A.  Oxon.,  and  J.  H.  HaydoN,  M.A.  Camb.  and 
Lond.      Third  Edition.     2s.  6d. 

The  more  advanced  portions  of  the  book- work  are  denoted  by  an 
asterisk,  and  the  relative  importance  of  rules  and  exceptions  is  shown 
by  variety  of  type.  Each  Exercise  is  divided  into  three  sections  of 
progroHsive  difliculty. 

"This  useful  little  book." — Journal  of  Education. 

"This  is  one  of  the  best  manuals  on  the  above  subject  that  we  have  met  with  for 
some  time.  Simplicity  of  statement  and  anangement:  apt  examples  illustrating 
each  rule;  exceptions  to  these  adroitly  stated  just  at  the  i)n)por  place  and  time,  are 
among  some  of  the  striking  characteristics  of  this  excellent  l)i)ok.  Kveiy  advantage 
loo  has  been  taken  of  printing  and  type,  to  briuu:  the  leadiin,'  statements  prumiiuntly 
before  the  eye  and  mind  of  the  reader.  It  will  not  only  serve  as  an  adnurable  class- 
book,  but  from  its  tulile  of  contents  and  its  copious  index  will  prove  to  the  private 
stuilcnt  an  ex(  client  reference  book  as  well." — The  Schoolinii^dr. 

"The  clearness  and  concise  uccurary  of  this  book  throughout  are  truly  remark- 
nble."  -  Education. 

"The  arrangement  and  order  arc  exceedingly  good.'"  —School  Hoard  Chronicle. 

A  Higher  Latin  Writer.  [//<  puparation. 

The  Tutorial  Latin  Reader.     Is.  Gd.      With  Vocauulaky.     2s.  Gd. 
"A  soundly  practical  work."— 77»«  Guardian. 


Tilt:  ryiVKiisiTY  tvtohial  seuiks. 


Uxonum  a]l^   Cncciau  1I)ii:>toii\ 

The  Tutorial  History  of  Rome.       T..  It  a.D.)     By  A.  If.  Am/tropt, 
MA   (►xon  ,  iiii.l  W.  V.  M.\s(»\r.  MA.  Lon.l.     With  Majw.   3fl.  Od. 
"It  it  well  ;unl  <  U-irly  yfuiU'W."  -  Sntiirittii  lUrii'W. 

HUtory  of  Rome,  31  n.r    to  9G    v  D.  :    The   Eiirly  rrinciiwite.     By 
A.    II.    Ai.i.cKMFr.     MA.    ().\un.,   and    J.    If.    H.^ydov.    M.A. 
Cumli.  and  Lond.     2i*.  6d. 
"  Accuruto,  and  in  aooordanct'  with  tlu!  authorities." — Journal  of  Kdumtion. 

"  It  i."»  doMTviuK  of  the  hi>fhi'?»t  |>r:ii.>»c.  All  th;it  the  student  cm  re«juire  for  hi* 
examination  is  Hupplioil  in  s4<holarly  shape,  and  in  .su  clear  a  manner  that  the  ta^k 
of  the  learner  i.H  m.ide  rompanitively  ea^y." — Litrrnry  World. 

A  Longer  History  of  Rome.       In  Kivo  VolunifH,   each  containing  a 

(  h  i|it'  r  oil  thr  l,i;<i;iturf  of  thr  Period  :  — 

1.  History  of  Rome,  287-202  n.c.  :  Thf  Struggle  for  Empire.     By 

W    V.  .M\».)\i.  M..V    L.nd.     48.  6d. 

2.  History  of  Rome,  202-133  B.C. :    Rome  under  the  Oligarchs.     By 

A.  II.  ALLCUOtT,  M.A.  Oxon.,  and  W.  F.  M.A.SOM,  M.A.  Lend. 
4s.  fid. 

2.  3.  History  of  Rome,  202-78  n.c.     Bv  A.  H.   Allcroft,  M.A. 

()\nn  .  and  W.  K.  Mvso.M,  M.A.  Loud.     6s.  6d. 

4.  History  of  Rome,  78-31  it.c. :    The  Making  of  the  Monarchy. 

Hy  .V.  II.  Al.l,(Korr.  M.A.  ().x<.n.     48.  6d. 
f>.  History  of  Rome,  31  n.c.  to  96  .\.d.     fSec  above.) 

A  History  of  Greece.     In  Six  Volumes,  each  containing  a  Chapter  on 

th''  Litonture  of  the  Period  :  — 

1.    Early  Grecian  History.     A  Sketch   of  the   Historic  Period  to 

J.».")    H.c.      By   A.    11.  Allchoi-t,    M.A.    Oxon.,  and  W.   F. 

Masom,  M.A."  Ix)ud.     38.  6d. 

"For  tho>e  who  require  a  knowled;;?e  of  the  period  no  better  book  could  b« 
reoonimende<l."      Kditnitinnul  Timi\. 

1,  2.  History  of  Greece,  to  431  B.C.     By  A.  H.  Allcroft,  M.A. 
O.xon.,  and  W.  F.  Masom.  M.A.  Loud.    68.  6d.    \^In preparation. 

3.  History  of  Greece,  431-404  n.r.  :    The  Pelopcnnesian  War.     By 

.\    II.  -Vi.i.cKojr.  M  .\    Oxon.     4s.  6d. 

4.  History  of  Greece,  404-362  k.c.  :  Sjxarta  and  Thebes.     By  A.  H. 

Ai.i.cKoFr.  M..\.  ( >\oii.      Is.  6d. 
3,  4.  History  of  Greece.  431-362  n.c     6s.  6d. 
6.  History  of  Greece,  371-323  h.c:     The  Decline  of  Hellas.     By 

A.  11.  Ai.LCKoFr,  M.A.  Oxon.     48.  6d. 
6.  History  of  Sicily,    490-289  n.c.       By  A.  11.   ALLCROFT,  M.A. 

Oxon..  and  W.  F.  MAi>«jM,  M.A.  Loud.     3s.  6d. 
'•  We  ..m  bear  high  testimony  to  its  n\vT\\.*."  —Schoolmaster. 
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The  Tutorial  French  Accidence.    By  Ernest  Weekley,  M.A.  Lond. 

3s.  6(1. 

"  The  essentials  of  the  accidence  of  the  French  Language  are  skilfully  exhibited 
in  carefully  condensed  sjTioptic  sections." — Educationm  News. 

"A  most  practical  and  able  compilation." — Public  Opinion. 

"The  manual  is  an  excellent  one— clear,  well-arranged,  and  if  not  quite  exhaus- 
tive, at  least  verj'  fairly  complete." — Glasgow  Herald. 

The  Tutorial  French  Syntax.  By  Ernest  Wkkkley,  M.A.  Lond,, 
and  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A.  Lond.  and  Camb.  With  Exercises. 
3s.  6d. 

"  It  is  a  decidedly  good  book  and  should  have  a  ready  sale." — Ouardian. 

"  Mr.  Weekley  has  produced  a  clear,  full,  and  careful  Grammar  in  the  "Tutorial 
lYench  Accidence,"  and  the  companion  volume  of  "  Syntax,"  by  himself  and  Mr. 
AVyatt,  is  worthy  of  it." — Satnrdcn/  Kevieiv. 

The  Preceptors'  French  Reader.     By  Ernest  Weekley,  M.A.  Lond. 

AVith  Xotcs  and  Vocabulary.      Is.  6d.  \_Just  ready. 

French  Prose  Reader.     Edited  by  S.  Barlkt,  B.  es  Sc,  Examiner 
in  French  to  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  W.  F.  Masom,  M.A. 
Lond.      With  VOCABULARY.      Second  Edition.     2s.  6d. 
"The  book  is  very  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended." — 
tirhool  master. 

"Admirably  chosen  extracts.  They  are  so  sele  ted  as  to  be  thoroughly  interesting 
and  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  illustrative  of  all  that  is  best  in  French  literature." 
— School  Hoard  <'hroiiirlr. 

Advanced  French  Reader:  Containing  passages  in  prose  and  verse 
repre.sciitativo  of  all  th(^  modern  Authors.  Edited  by  S.  Barlet, 
B.  esSo.,  Examiner  in  French  to  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and 
W.  F.  Masom,  M.A.  Lond.     3s.  Gd. 

"  Chosen  from  a  large  range  of  good  modern  authors,  the  book  provides  excellent 
practice  in  '  Unseens.'  " — The  Schoolmaster. 

The  Tutorial   History   of  England.      By  C.  S.  Fearensfde,  M.A. 

()xon.  \_I)i  preparation. 

The  Intermediate  Te::t-Book  of  English  History :  a  Longer  History 
of  I'lnglaiid.  By  C.  8.  Fkarf.nside,  M.A.  Oxon.,  and  A. 
Johnson  Evans,  M.A.  Camb.,  B.A.  Lend.  With  Maps  and 
PlnnH. 

N'or.rMK  [.,  to  1485.  [In preparatiott. 

VoLi'Ml",  IT.,  MS.-)  to  1003.     48.  fid. 
Vol. I  Mi;  in.,  1()()3  to  1714.     4s.  fid. 
VoLUMK  IV.,  KiSf)  to  1801.     4h.  fid. 
" 'J'he  results  of  extensive  rrndirig  seeju  to  have  been  photogrftjihed  upon  a  small 
plate,  so  that  nothing  of  thr  clVct  of  t\w  liir^'cr  si  cne  is  lost."      'Irailnrs    Mnnthh/. 
"  His  gencaloKiral  tables  and  his  iiliuis  of  the  great  battles  are  very  wi-ll  dono,  as 
also  arc  the  brief  biugraphical  sketches  which  ooinu  in  an  apptuidix  at  th«  uad."-<- 
Literary  Opinion. 

"  It  is  livi>ly ;  it  i^^  tntact ;  the  fltyla  is  vignrons  nnd  has  plenty  of  swing ;  the  fact* 
aronumerouK,  but  well  lMl:in<r(l  and  a  lininibly  armngeil.  ' — Lducntton. 
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xim\v:A^  lanouaoc  nn^  literature. 

l!.e  Euglish  Lanjurgo:    I t.s  History  nnd  Slrurtiirn.     By  WH    \a)VT, 
MA.    Loud.       With  Tost  (|no>«tiona.      Third  Edttioti.     :t«.  6d. 

CoXTKXTM :- Thf»  KHntion  <»f  f.nirUsh  to  othor  I^ncnnpoH-  Siirvcn* 
of  thr  Chirf  ('li;ini,M'8  that  hjivr  t:ik«'n  plaro  in  th«'  I^Jiii^uai^'e — 
Sonrii's  of  uiir  Vocjihularv-  Thr  Alphalx-t  aiul  thf;  Souii'Ih  of 
Eiij:rlish     (»riinm'H     I*i\v     (Jratlaliuii     and      Mutation — Tmnn- 

Ixwilitin,  Assimilation,  Addition  and  DiwijUM-aninr*'  of  Sffniids  in 
'j^flish — Intr^Klnctoiy  lirniarks  on  (iniinniar — 'Vhv.  Parts  of 
S|M'('(li,  etc.  —  iSyntnx  —  Pursing  and  Analysis — Metre  —  Tost 
Qiu-stionH. 

"  A  rlonr  workmanlike  history  of  the  English  language  done  on  sound  principles." 
— Sifiiriiiit/  llfintr. 

"The  author  dmls  very  fullj- with  the  f<oune  and  growth  of  thr  language.  The 
part'*  of  spooch  nn-  doalt  with  historically  an  wt-ll  as  trramniatirally.  The  work  is 
nrhohirly  and  a<rurafc." — .Sc/iuo/iimxtrr. 

"Tho  hintorj- of  the  language  and  etymolog)- arc  both  well  and  fully  treated." — 
Tearhrrs'  Motithhi. 

"Aptly  and  rlovcrly  written." — Teachers'  Aid. 

"The  arranL't'Tuint  of  tin-  book  is  de\"isfd  in  tJie  manner  most  suited  to  the 
s»t»;di'nt*x  ronvi  nicnrr,  and  most  calculated  to  iinprf^-i  his  mciiiorj-." — l.i/rnnn. 

"  It  is  in  the  best  .sense  a  siicntific  treatise.  There  is  not  a  suporlluou^  sentence." 
— Educatiomtl  Nrtrs. 

The  Preceptors'  English  Grammar.      With  numerous  p]xf'rc'i.«*o8.      By 
.\i;\ni.i)  W\i,r,.  M..\.  Lojid.  [In  prrparaiion. 

The  Intermediate  Text-Book  of  English  Literature,    lly  W.  II.  Ix)W, 
M.A.  Lond.,  and  A.  J.  Wyatt.  M.A.  Lond.  and  Cainh. 

VoLUMK  I.,  to  1558.     3s.  6d.  [^In  preparation. 

VOLlMK  II.,  lo.)8  to  1660.     3s.  6d. 

Volume  III.,  1660  to  1798.    38.  6d. 

"  Really  judicious  in  the  selection  of  the  dotails  given." — Saturdai/  Rrrietc. 

**T)Mjmed  on  a  fhoiouchly  somid  principle.  Facts,  dates,  and  n-prcM^ntatiTe 
quotations  are  plentiful.  The  critical  extnicts  are  judiciou>ly  chosen,  and  Mr.  Low's 
own  writ.nc  is  clear,  effective  for  its  pur|)oso,  and  e\ndi  ntly  the  result  of  thorough 
knowlcdire  and  a  very  considerable  abibty  to  choose  between  good  and  bad." — 
\atii>niil  Oh.irrrer. 

"  It  affords  another  example  of  the  author's  eomprrhensive  gnusp  of  his  subject, 
combincfl  with  a  true  te.n  her's  jxiwer  of  using  stich  judicious  condensation  that  the 
more  salient  jKiints  are  brouirht  <  learly  into  view." — Teachers'  Monthly. 

"Mr.  Ix>w  has  succeeded  in  givini:  a  verj*  readable  and  lu(id  account  of  the 
literature  of  the  time." — I.ifrran/  IVorld. 

"  Mr.  Low's  book  fonns  a  .servn<  eaMe  student's  digest  of  an  imiMjrtant  period  in 
our  literature." — S<honlninster. 

"The  srtyle  is  terse*  and  pointed.  The  tcprescntatiTe  quotations  are  aptlv  and 
judiciously  <  hoson.  The  eritici^ms  are  well  groundca,  clearly  expres.««oa  and 
mode-'tly  presentcMi." — Morning  Post. 

A  Middle  English  Reader.  [^In  preparation. 
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Addison. — Essays  on  Milton,  Notes  on.     By  W.  H.  Low,  M.A.     2s. 

Chaucer. — Prologue,  Knight's  Tale.  With  IxxiiODUCTiON  and  Notes- 
by  A.  J.  Wi'ATT,  M.A.  Lond.  and  Camb.,  and  a  Grlossary  by 
S.  J.  Evans,  M.A.  Lond.     2s.  6d. 

Dryden— Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy. — Edited  by  W.  H.  Low,  M.A. 

Lond      Text  and  NoTES.     3s.  6d.     Or  separately,  2s.  each. 

Goldsmith.— Poems.     Edited  by  Austin  Dobson.    28.  6d.  net. 

Haveiok  the  Dane.  A  Close  Translation,  preceded  by  the  Addi- 
tional Notes  and  Corrections  issued  in  Prof.  Skeat's  New  Edition. 
By  A.  J.  Wyatt,  ]\[.A.  Lond.  and  Camb.     3s. 

Langland. — Piers  Plowman.  Prologue  and  Passus  I. -VII.  Edited  by 
J.  F.  Davis,  I). Lit.  Lond. 

Milton. — Samson  Agonistes.     Edited  by  A.  J.  "Wyatt,  M.A.  Lond. 

and  Cainb.     2s.  6d. 
"  A  capital  Introductioii.    The  notes  are  excellent." — Educational  Tiiuea. 

Milton.— Sonnets.    Edited  by  W.   F.  Masom,  M.A.  Lond.      Second 

Edition.      Is.  6d. 

Shakespeare.-  With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Prof.  W.  J. 
KoLFE,  D.Litt.,  in  40  voUuues.     2s.  each. 

Merchant  of  Venice 
Tempest 
Midsummer     Night's 

Dream 
As  You  Like  It 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing 
Twelfth  Night 
Comedy  of  Errors 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
Love's  Labour's  Lost 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Vorona 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew 
All's  Well  th  it  Ends  WeU 
Measure  for  Measure 

Shakespeare.  Henry  VIII.  With  INTRODUCTION  and  Notes  by 
W.  II.  Low,  .M.A.  Lond.     Second  Edit ian.     28. 

Sheridan.     The  Rivals.     Edited  by  W.  H.  Low,  M.A.,  Lond.     is. 

"A  fully  iiniiMtatcl  iililion   .     .     .    comploto  and  thorougldy  workmanllko."  — 
Ednrntion. 

Spenser's  Shepherd's  Calender,  Notes  on,  with  an  INTRODUCTION. 
By  A.  J.  Wv.vtt,  M.A.  iiond.  and  Cuiub.     '2s. 


Winter's  Tale 

Hamlet 

King  John 

King  Lear 

Richard  II. 

Cymbeline 

Henry  IV.     Part  I. 

Julius  Caesar 

Henry  IV.     Part  n. 

CoriolanuB 

Henry  V. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra 

Henry  VI.     Part  I. 

Timon  of  Athens 

Henry  VI.     Part  II. 

Troilus  and  Cressida 

Henry  VI.     Part  Ul. 

Pericles 

Richard  III. 

The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen 

Henry  VIII. 

Titus  Andronicus 

Romeo  and  Juliet 

Venus  and  Adonis 

Macbeth 

Sonnets 

OtheUo 
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flDcntal  an^  ni>oral  Science, 

Ethici.  Manual  of.  I'.y  .1.  S.  M\(KKN/if,.  M.A.,  Frll<»w  of  Trinity 
Collcgi*.  (Jambridifr,  KxuiuiiuT  in  tho  Univewity  of  Ab«rJe«Q. 
Second  Edition.     68.  Gd. 

•*  In  irritiiiK  this  book  Mr.  Mnckrnzio  ha^  produced  an  earnest  and  *trikini<  con- 
tributiun  t<»  tin-  othiml  liliriitun-  of  tin*  time    — Mind. 

"This  oxcfllcnt  nMniml." — lutrrnntiimnl  Jottrnul  of  Ethir.%. 

"  >fr.  MarktMuic  may  bo  conKriituluted  on  hnvine  prcsmtcU  a  thorouglily  ^oo^ 
•nd  h<>lpful  Kuido  to  thi.H  attractive,  yot  clu.sivc  and  ditll  ult,  nuhject." —Schoolmastc i . 

"  It  is  a  most  adinimblc  student's  manu.il."— 7V'«rArr'»  3fonthly. 

"Mr.  Miickenrio's  b.)ok  i-*  «s  nearly  perfect  as  it  could  be.  It  covers  the  whole 
fleld,  and  for  p«Tsj>icuity  and  thnrouL'hne"*-*  leaves  nothins?  to  be  de^red.  The  pupil 
who  m.i-xtiTs  it  will  find  hini-elf  i-quipit"*!  with  a  sound  ^.Tasp  of  the  subject  sur:h  as 
n'  nil' Wik  with  which  we  are  a«iiuainli'<l  has  hitherto  been  equal  to  supplyinK- 
N  ■  the  least  recommendation  is  the  really  intere<^ing  stvle  of  the  work." — Literary 
World. 

••  Written  with  lucidity  and  an  obvious  mastery  of  the  whole  bearing  of  the  subject." 
— Stnndard. 

'*  No  one  can  doubt  either  the  author's  talent  or  his  information.  The  ground  of 
ethical  science  is  covered  by  his  treatment  con.pljtely,  sen.sibly,  and  in  many 
respects  brilliantly." — Maurhcsti  r  Guardian. 

'*  For  a  practical  aid  to  the  student  it  is  verj-  admirably  ailapted.  It  is  able,  clear, 
and  acute.     The arniniienKUt  of  the  book  is  excellent. — yeutaxtle  Daily  Chronicle. 

Logic.  A  Manual  of.     By  J.  Wklton,  M.A.  Lond.     2  vols.     Vol.  I., 
i^icoiid  £dith>i,  8s.  6d.  ;  Vol.  II.  (Jn.st  read;/),  6s.  6d. 

This  book  embraces  the  entire  London  B.A.  and  B.Sc.  Syllabus, 
and  renders  nnneres.s.ir}-  the  purchase  of  the  niunerous  book.s  hitherto 
used.  The  relative  imj)ortance  of  the  section.s  is  denoted  by  variety  of 
type,  and  a  minimum  course  of  residing  is  thus  indicated. 

Vol.  I.  contains  the  whole  of  Deductive  Logic,  except  Fallacies, 
which  are  treated,  with  Inductive  Fallacies,  in  Vol.  II. 

"  A  clear  and  compendious  summary  of  the  views  of  various  thinkers  on  important 
and  doubtful  points." — Journal  of  Eaucation. 

"  A  very  arood  book  .  .  .  not  likely  to  be  superseded  for  a  long  time  to  come."— 
Educational  Jinictv. 

"  Unu>.ually  <x)mpletc  and  reliable.  The  armnuemcnt  of  divisions  and  subdivisions 
is  ex«  rllent,  and  cannot  but  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  the  subject  by  the  diligvol 
student." — Schoolmaster. 

**Thc  manual  may  be  safely  recommended." — Educational  Times. 

••Undoubtedly  excellent."— .Bon n/  Teacher. 
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fIDatbcmatica  anb  flDecbanice. 

Algebra,  The  Tutorial.  By  William  Briggs,  M.A.,  LL.B., 
F.K.A.8.,  and  O.  H.  BRYA?f,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Based  on  the  Algebra 
of  S.  Radhakrishna  Aiyar. 

Part  I.     Intermediate  Coitr'=?e.  \_In  the  press. 

Part  II.    Advanced  Course.  \_In  preparation. 

Astronomy,  Elementary  Mathematical.  By  C.  W.  C.  Barlow.  M.A., 
Lond.  and  Camb.,  B.Sc.  Lend.,  and  G".  H.  Bryan,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition,  with 
Answers.    8s.  6d. 

"  Probably  within  the  limits  of  the  volume  no  better  description  of  the  methods  by 
w  hich  the  marvellous  structiire  of  scientific  astronomy  has  been  built  up  could  have 
been  given." — Athenceum. 

"  Sure  to  find  favour  with  students  of  astronomj."— Nature. 

"  This  book  supplies  a  distinct  want.  The  diagrams  are  clear,  the  style  of  writing 
lucid,  and  the  mathematical  knowledge  required  but  small." — Teachers'  Monthly. 

"Completely  successful." — Literary  World. 

"One  noti«  cable  feature  of  the  book  is  that  the  more  important  theorems  are  care- 
fully illustrated  by  worked  out  numerical  examples,  and  are  so  well  arranged  and 
( learly  written  that  the  volume  ought  to  serve  as  a  good  text-book." — Bombay 
Advertiser. 

"A  careful  examination  has  led  to  the  verdict  that  the  book  is  the  best  of  its  kind. 
It  is  accurate  and  well  arranged,  and  in  every  respect  meets  the  requirements  for 
which  it  has  been  designed."— i^rrtc^/ca/  Teacher. 

"It  is  an  admirable  text-book." — School  Guanlian. 

"It  will  carry  a  student  a  long  way  in  the  sound  study  of  astronomy." — National 
Observer.  , 

Coordinate  Geometry:  The  Right  Lino  and  Circle.  Bv  Wii.i.iAM 
BRi(i(Js,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  F.U.A.S.,andG.  H.  Bryan.  ^i.A.,  F.R  S. 
Second  Edition.     3s.  6d. 

"  It  is  thoroughly  sound  throughout,  and  indeed  deals  with  sumo  difficult  points 
with  a  (Icaniess  .iiid  accuracy  that  has  not,  we  believe,  been  surpassed."— i,V/M(7;/»V)M. 

"An  admir.ible  attempt  on  the  part  of  its  authors  to  realize  the  position  of  the 
average  leanicr,  and  to  pr<)vi(l(!  fur  the  wants  of  the  ]irivate  stii. lent.  .  .  .  tYeiiuent 
exorcises  and  examination  papers  have  been  interspersed,  and  diU'eront  sizes  of  typo 
and  intelligently  drawn  figures  will  afford  great  assistance  in  revision."— i^iyMrn^o/iu/ 
Tiini:^. 

"Thoroughly  practical  ami  hi\i>tn\."— Schoolmaster. 

"Thon)Ughly  sound,  and  deals  clearly  and  accurately  with  ditfictilt;  points."  The 
l)idian  Huijimir. 

"Another  of  the  ex'-flUmt  books  publishotl  by  the  University  CorTos]H)ndonoe 
Oilh'ge  I'rews.  The  nrniiigeincnt  of  matter  and  th»»  e»)pious  explanations  it  would  be 
hard  to  Hur])aHs.     It  is  the  best  book  we  have  seen  on  the  subject." — Hoard  Teach$r, 

•'The  authors  have  had  exceptional  opportunities  of  appreciating  tho  ditlicultici 
of  beginners,  aiid  they  have  succeeded  in  producing  a  work  whiili  will  be  roun<l 
t^pccially  useful."  — i4'"i//'-«/*  Mcihanio. 
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/ftatbcinatiCi:>  anC^  C^s:c\}i\\\\CQ-conUnufd. 

Coordinate  Ooomotry,   Worked  Examples  in :    A  (k:aduAtc'4l  (Joiirs«  on 

thf  Ki^hl   Ijiiir  mid  Cirrlr.      2.h.  Ch\. 

Dynamics,  Text-Book  of.  I'.y  W'ii.iivm  I'.ihouh,  MA.  F.C.S., 
1  vK.A.S.,  !in.l  (i     H     r.i!V\N.    M  A,  F.R.S.     2«.  6d. 

Geometry  of  Similar  Figures  and  the  Plane.  I'<uolid  VI.  and  XI.) 
With  luiiii  ii'iis  Dcductioiia  wurkud  and  unwuiked.  By  C.  W.  C 
Baulow,  ma.,  B.Sc..  and  O.  H.  BuY.VN,  M.A.,F.U.S.     2«.  Od. 

Hydrostatics,  An  Elementary  Text-Book  of.  By  William  BiU0<i8, 
M.A..  F.C.S..  F.K.A  S  .  .m.l  (i.  H.  T.^yan',  M.A.,  F.U.S.     2h. 

Mechanics,  An   Elementary    Text-Book   of.       By  the  same  authors. 

38.   6d. 

Mechanics,  First  Stage,     lly  F.  Kosknukkg,  M.A.    '2s.    [Inlhfpretj. 

Mechanics   and  Hydrostatics,    Worked   Examples  in:    A   Gradiuited 

C'ouix-  (.m  tlu'  Loiulcii  M.itriculatiun  Syllalnus.      Is.  6d. 

Mensuration  of  the  Simpler  Figures.  By  W'li.i.ivM  BuMifiS,  M.A., 
F.C.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  andT  W  Kl).MOXl)su>".  B.A.  Lund,  and  Carab. 
2.S.  6d. 

Menraration   and   Spherical    Geometry:     Bring   Mensuration   of   the 

Simph'i-  Fii^urcs  and  the  rTconirtrital   Properties  of  the  Sphere. 

Specially    intended    for    London    Inter.   Arts   and    Science.       By 

the  same  authors.     3s.  6d. 

"Although  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  candidates  for  particul  ir 
r^uuinations,  this  book  may  be  used  penerallv  •with  safety.  The  chief  fcitiuu  in  it 
npfK-ar-s  to  be  the  in'  hision  of  proofs  of  .ill  fonnulip  i)re.-H.'nted.  It  Is  thus  far 
luore  than  a  mere  collection  of  niles  and  examples." — Ktiiwtttinit,il  Times. 

"The  book  comes  from  the  hands  of  experts;  we  can  think  of  nothing  better 
qualified  to  enable  the  utudent  to  ni;i>ter  this  branch  of  the  syllabus,  and  what  is 
more  iniiKtrtant  aUll,  to  promote  a  correct  Htyle  in  his  mathematical  manipulations  " 
— Si  hoot  ma  at  er. 

Statics,  Text-Book  of.    By  William  Briggs,  MA.,  LL  B  .  F.R.A.S., 

and  (i.  II    ni;VA.\.  MA..  F.K.S.     2s.  6d. 

Trigonometry,  The  Tutorial.  [/;j  preparation. 

Trigonometry,  Synopsis  of  Elementary.     Intcrkavcd.     Is.  6d. 

"An  admirable  little  handbook." — Lyceum. 

"For  its  purpti.se  no  better  book  could  bo  recommended." — Kdncationni  Anc*. 

"Pithy  dcQuitiuns.  nimierou.s  fommlae,  and  ttrse  explanatory  not«4." — School- 
matter. 

"Thd  fact«  could  hardly  be  better  given." — Freeman's  Journal. 
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Cbemistr?^ 

Elementary  Qualitative  Analysis.  By  AVilliam  Briggs,  M.A., 
F.C.S.,  and  R.  W.  Stewakt,  D.Sc.      Is.  6d. 

"Likely  to  prove  a  useful  and  trustworthy  assistance  to  those  for  whom  it  is 
especially  intended." — Nature. 

"  Every  help  that  can  be  criven,  short  of  oral  instruction  and  demonstration,  is 
here  griven;  and  not  only  \dll  the  private  student  find  this  a  welcome  aid,  but  the 
class-master  will  be  glad  of  the  help  furnished  by  Messrs.  Brisrgs  and  Stewart,  whose 
names  are  a  guarantee  of  accurate  information." — Education. 

"Its  treatment  of  the  subject  in  hand  is  very  thorough,  and  the  method  is  ou 
sound  lines." — Schoolmaster. 

"The  .selection  of  model  analyses  is  an  excellent  feature." — Educational  Times. 

Analysis  of  a  Simple  Salt.  With  a  Selection  of  IModel  Analyses. 
Third  Edition,  with  TABLES  OF  ANALYSIS  (on  linen).  2s.  6d.  By 
the  same  Authors. 

Chemistry,  The  Tutorial.  By  G.  H.  Bailey,  D.Sc.  Lond.,  Ph.D. 
Heidelberg,  Lecturer  in  Chemistry  at  Victoria  University. 

Part  I.,  NoN-MetaLS.  [In  preparation. 

Part  II.,  Metals.  [In  preparation. 

Chemistry,  Synopsis  of  Non-Metallic.  AVith  an  Appendix  on  Calcula- 
tions. By  William  Briggs,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  F.C.S.  Interleaved. 
Is.  6d. 

"The  notes  are  very  clear,  and  just  the  thing  to  assist  in  the  revision  of  the 
subject." — Literary  Opinion. 

"Arranged  in  a  very  clear  and  handy  form." — Journal  of  Education. 


JBiolooi?* 


Biology,  Text-Book  of.     By  U.  G.  Wells,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  F.Z.S.,  F.O.P. 
With  an  INTRODUCTION  by  Prof.  G.  B.  HoWES,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S. 

Pakt  I.,  Vertebrates.     Second  Edition.     6s.  6d. 
Part  II.,  Invertebrates  and  Plants.     6s.  6d. 

"The  Text-Book  of  Biology  is  a  most  u.scful  addition  to  the  series  already  issued, 
it  is  wrll  arranged,  and  contains  the  matter  i\ocessary  for  an  clnncntary  course  of 
vtrtibiiito  zoology  in  u  ccmciso  and  logical  order."— .'('»»'/jr//  of  KilKtuttion. 

"Mr.  Wells'  practical  experience  show.s  itself  on  every  page;  his  descriptions  are 
^hort,  lucid,  and  to  the  point.  We  con  confidoutly  rucummend  it." — Eaucntional 
Times. 

"The  numerous  drawings,  tho  well  arranged  tables,  and  the  careful  descriptions 
will  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  student."-- AV7u»o/wn».t/rr. 

"Mr.  Wells  deals  with  t'verything  ho  ought  to  deril  with,  and  touches  nothing  that 
he  ought  not  to  touch.  For  the  hiirher  fonus  of  MndtTU  Side  wo  connnend  this  text- 
book without  reserve;  for  the  special  student  of  biology  wo  urge  its  use  with  enthu- 
•ii\.~mJ" —Educational  Review. 
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Hv    H.    W     Mi.\v\i;i.    I). St.    I^nd. 
Heat  and  Light,  Elementary  Text-Book  of.     Sfomd  hUtion.     3«.  6d. 

"A  dtmlfnt  of  onlinary  nliility  who  works  aiiffulljr  through  IhU  book  n««d  not 
fp*r  the  ox.unin  itjon."  —  rUr  Srhtioliwi^trr. 

"  It  will  W  fimn.l  i\u  ii<lininiblo  Xt-xt-UmW." -^  E'ltimtintinl  Nrirn. 

"A  w.>ll-i>rinUHl  and  woll-iUuHtniU'd  book.  It  strikes  us  m  a  trustworthy  guido." 
— Practical  7'rarhrr. 

"A  wcl-omo  addition  to  n  uwful  .hctIc*."— 5c Aoo/  Ouardian. 

Heat.  Elementary  Text-Book  of.     'is. 

Light,  Elementary  Text-Book  of.     'is. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity,  Elementary  Text  Book  of:  An  Abridg- 
ment of  the  Tcxt-Uuok  of  Mutpietism  and  EUctricxiy,  with  143 
Djjit^ras  and  numerous  Questions.     38.  6d. 

*'  riain  nnd  int<>llisnblc.  It  ia  a  capital  example  of  what  a  good  Text-book  should 
be." — h'.ducatioual  Siirx. 

"We  mil  heartily  reton.incnd  it  to  all  who  need  a  text-book." — Lyceum. 
"  lA-nves  little  to  be  doirL-il."— Educational    Times. 
"Another  of  his  excellent  text-books." — Nature. 

THE    TUTORIAL    PHYSICS. 

With  424   l)ia^nim.s  and  Numeruits  Calculations. 
By  E.  Catchpool,  B.Sc.  Lend.,  First  Class  Honours. 
I.    Sound,  Text-Book  of.     Ss.  6d. 

I'.v  Iv.  W.  Stew.\rt,  D.Sc.  Lend. 
II      Heat,  Text-Book  of.     Second  Edition.     3s.  6d. 

III.  Light.  Text-Book  of.        Second  Edition.     3s.  6d. 

IV.  Magnetism  and  Electricity,  Text-Book  of.    Second  Edition.    Ss.  6d. 

"Cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  all  engaged  in  science  teaching." — I'ublisher'i 
Circular. 

"Clear,  concise,  well  arrnnced  and  well  illustrated,  and,  as  far  as  we  have  tested, 
accurate." — Journal  of  Educatiou. 

"  Distinpuished  by  accurate  scientific  knowledge  and  ludd  explanations."— 
£duralii>nal   Times. 

"The  principles  of  the  subject  are  clearly  set  forth,  and  are  exemplified  by  caic>- 
fuUv    ' ' '■;.»' — Oxford  Magazine. 

"'l :  neat  and  accurate,  the  printing  excellent,  and  the  arrangement 

of  tin  :.l  pre<ise." — Tract  ical  Teacher. 

"Thofvujjhly  wtll  done.  ' — Schoolmaster. 

"The  author  hnx  been  very  8ucce.s.sful  in  making  portions  of  the  work  not 
ordinarily   :  '>  inentiiry  ajtpear  to  be  so  by  his  simple  exposition  of 

thein."  -/  y. 

"Afull.  iiJdecidedly  original  treatment  of  this  branch  of  I'hysica." 

(Sound.)-  .  :l  Timet. 

"Theaii"  a'j  a  well-informed  tea<  her.  and  that  is  equiva!ent  t-i  sayir.  j 

that  h«^  wr  ■  There  are  numerous  book-  <.  but 

ftwc'.vvr'  -  this,  or  are  more  suitable  i;  :>toa 

-—  •  \ature. 

■  a^  an  introduction  to  the  <>tudy  of  eler 
',:        .  .)    •  V.)  —  I  run. 
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directories. 

Matriculation  Directory,  with  Full  Answers  to  the  Examination 
Papers.  (JV'o.  XIX.  will  be  puhliahtd  dnriiuj  the  fortitiyht  J'olloiciity 
the  Examinaton  of  Jan.  1896.)  Nos.  VI.,  VIL,  IX.,  X.,  XI., 
XII.,  XIII.,  XiV.,  XV.,  XVI.,  XVII.  2s.  each,  net.  No. 
XVIII.     Is.  net. 

Intermediate  Arts  Directory,  with  Full  Answers  to  the  Examination 
Papers  (except  in  Special  Subjects  for  the  Year).  No.  II.  (1889) 
to  No.  VI.  (1893),  2s.  6d.  each,  net. 

Inter.  Science  and  Prelim.  Sci.  Directory,  with  Full  Answers  to  the 
Examination  Papers.  No.  I.  (1890)  to  No.  IV.  (1893),  2s.  6d. 
each,  net. 

B.A.  Directory,  with  Full  Answers  to  the  Examination  Papers 
(except  iu  Special  Subjects  for  the  Year.)  No.  I.,  1889;  II., 
1890;  III.,  1891.  2s.  6d.  each,  net.  No.  IV.,  1893  (with  Full 
Answers  to  the  Papers  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Pure  Mathematics). 
2s.  6d.  net. 

XTbe  XDlnipersity  C:otre9pon^ent 

AM) 

UNIVERSITY  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE  MAGAZINE, 

Issued  every  Saturday.     Price  Id.,  by  Post  l^d. ;  Half-yearly 

Subscription,  3s. ;  Yearly  Subscription,  5s.  6d. 

The  Univkr.sity  CoRKESPONDENr  has  a  wide  circulation  amonj? 

Grammar  and  Middle  Class  Schools,  and,  as  a  weekly  journal.  t)ffers  an 

excellent  medium  for  Advertisements  of  Posts  Vaca'nt  .\NI)  W.\NTED; 

no  charge  for  thi!se  is  made  to  Yearly  Subscribers. 

Leading  Features  of  "The  University  Cokuespondenx." 

1.  EortnujhtUj  Vnzrs  nf  One  Guinea. 

2.  Frequent  Viydance  Irize,s  (One  to  Three  Giiiy^easJ . 

3.  Special  Prizex  (One  to  Five  Guineas) . 

4.  HintH  and  Answers  to  Students  Reading  for  London  Unirersitij. 

5.  Answers  to  Correspondents  on  all  Universitii  Jfafters. 

6.  J'apers  set  at  Londmi  luaininaliuns. 

7.  Full  Solutions  to  Matrienlatiun  Papers. 

8.  Pass  Lists  of  London  University  F.ra/ninations. 

9.  Oalrndar  of  London  University  Events. 

10.  Latest   University  News. 

11.  Test  I'aprrs  (with  AnsuersJ  for  London  Matricnlation. 

12.  Articles  on  Sptrial  Suhjeets  for  London  University  Fuaminatiotu. 

13.  A  Series  of  Art ieles  on  the  Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

14.  Ladies^  f'nlunin. 

15.  Reviews  of  (Uirrent  Fdaealional  Literature. 

16.  List  of  Educational  Hooks  published  durmy  the  month. 

Skpt.  1895. 
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